OHIO, 1774. 


ther chiefs Logan would not join init. When 
he did yield a sullen assent, Lord Dunmore “was 
obliged to communicate With him through a 
messenger, a frontier veteran named John Gib- 
gon, ... To this messenger Logan was willin 
fo talk. Taking him aside, he suddenly ae 
dressed him in aspecch that wil) always retain its 
place as perhaps the finest outburst of savage elu- 
uence of which we have any authentic record. 
he, messenger took it down in writing, translat- 
ing itliterally.” The authenticity of this famous 
speech of Logan has been much questioned, but 
apparently with no good ground —T. Roosevelt, 
he Winnin eee Vest, v. 1, ch,, 8-9 
‘Aveo 1m: ML Perkins, Annals of the Wert, ch. 
5.—J. @. M. Ramsey, Annale of Tenn., p12 — 
V. A. Lewis, List. of W. Vu, ch. 9—J. RG 
moro (E. Kirke), The Rear-guard of the Ker, 
oh, 4. 





(Walley); A. D. 1774.—Embraced in the 
Province of Quebec. See Canava: A D. 1763- 
1 


74. 

(Valley): A. D. 1778-1779.—Conquest of the 
Northwest from the Bideh by the Virginia 
General Clark, and its annexation to the Ken- 
tucky District of Virginia. See Unrrep States 
or Am.: A. I). 1778-1779 Cuark’s Conquest. 

(Valiey): A. D. 1781-1786.—Confiicting ter- 
sitorial claims of Virginia, New York and 
Connecticut.—Their cession to the United 
States, except the Western Reserve of Con- 
necticut. See Unrrep States or Au.: A.D. 
1781-1786. 

(Valley): A. D. 1784.—Included in the pro- 

sed States of Metropotamia, Washington, 
Betatoga and Pelisipia. See Norruwesr Ter- 
ritory: A. D. 1784. 

(Watley) A. D. 1786-1788,—The Ohio Com- 
pany of Revolutionary soldiers and their set- 
tlement at Marietta. See Nortuwest Tennt- 
Tory: A. D. 1786-1788. 

(Valley): A. D. 1786-1796.— Western Re- 
serve of Connecticut.—F ounding of Cleveland. 
—In September, 1786, Connecticut ceded to Con- 
gress the western territory which she claimed un- 

ler her cherter (sce Unitep States or Aw.. 

A.D, 1781-1786; and Pexnsyivanta: A.D 1753 
1799), reserving, however, from the cession & 
tract ‘* bounded north by the line of 42° 2’, or, 
rather, the international fine, east by the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, south by the 41st 
parallel, and west by line parallel with the 
eastern boundary and distant from it 120 miles— 
supposed, at the time, to be equal in extent to 
the Susquehanna tract given to Penusy)vania, 
782, . . . This territory Connecticut was suid 

‘to reserve,’ and it soon came to be called * The 
Connecticut Western Reserve,’ ‘The Western 
Reserve,’ etc... . On May 11, 1792, the Gen- 
eral Assembly quit-claimed to the iuhabitants of 
eeveral Con icut towns who had lost property 
jo consequence of the incursions into the State 
made by the British troops in the Revolution, or 
their legal representatives when they were dead, 
and to their heirs and assigus, forever, 500,000 
acres lying across the western end of the reserve, 
Dounded north by the lake shore. . . . The total 
hunther of sufferers, as reported, was 1,870, and 
the aggregate fossds, £161,548, ‘118. 6jd. The 
[Seeding of the soil only. ee ae are 
Connectiont “a ufferers’ 

Lands fa Ou ory a "Pao ‘Fire Landa” In 
706 tke ‘were incorporated in Con- 
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necticut, and in 1803 in Ohio, under the title 
‘The Proprictors of the Half-million Acres of 
Land Wying. south of Lake Erie. . In May, 
1798, the Connecticut Assembly offered the re- 
maining part of the Reserve for sale.” In Sep- 
tember, 1795, the whole tract was sold, without 
survey or measurement, for $1,200,000, and the 
Connecticut School Fund, which amounts to 
something more than two millions of dollars, con- 
sists wholly of the proceeds of that sale, with 
capitalized interest. ‘* The purchasers of the 
Reserve, most of them belonging to Connecticut, 
but some to Massachusetts and New York, were 
men desirous of trying their fortunes in Western 
lunds. Oliver Phelps, perhaps the greatest land- 
speculator of the time, was at their head, Sep- 
tember 5, 1795, they adopted articles of agree- 
ment and association, constituting themselves the 
Connecticut Land Company. The company was 
never incorporated, but was what is called to-day 
a ‘syndicate.'” In the spring of 1796 the com- 

many sent out a party of Crake fic in charge of 
its agent, General Moses Cleaveland, who reached 
“the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, July 22d, 
from which day there lave always been white 
men on the site of the city that takes its name 
from him" In 1830 the spelling of the name of 
the infant city was changed from Cleaveland to 
Cleveland by’ the printer of its first newspaper, 
who found that the superfluous made a 
heading too long for his form, and therefore 
dropped it out —B. A. Hinsdale, The Old North- 
tcest, ch. 19, with foot-notea, 

ALso In: C. Whittlesey, Zarly Hist. of Oleve- 
land, 145, and after.—H. Rice, Pioneers of 
the Western Reserce, ch. 6-7.—R. King, Ohio, ch. 
78 


(Walley): A. D. 1787.—The Ordinance for 
the government of the Northwest Territory. 
—Perpetual exclusion of Slavery. See NortH- 
west Territory: A. D. 1787. 

(Valley): A, 
enna See Cis 1a 

(Valley): A. D. 1790-1795.— Indian war,— 
Disastrous expeditions of Harmar and St. 
Clair, and Wayne's decisive victory.— The 
Greenville Treaty. See Nortrawest TERR1- 
tory: A. D. 1790-1795. 

(Territory and State): A, D. 1800-1802,— 
Organized as a separate Termtory and ad- 
mitted to the Union as a State. See Nonra- 
west Territory: A. D, 1788-1802. 

A.D, 1812-181. Harrison’s campaign for 
the recovery of Detroit.—Winchester's defeat. 
—Perry’s naval victory. See Unirep States 
OAD. 83g Settlement of Boundary dis- 

. 1835.—Settiement 
pare ‘with Michigan. See Micmioan: A. D. 
1837, 

































—— 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, The founding of. 
See Epucation, Movern: Amenica: A. D, 1787- 


1902 
OHOD, Battle of. See Manomeran Con- 
609-632. 


quest. A.D. 

OJIBWAS, OR CHIPPEWAS, The. Bee 
AMERICAN ABORIGINES: OsrEwas; ), ALGOK- 
SORLAHOD The of. Bee U: 

NITED 
rates OF Am.: A. D. brat 

OL., OR OLYMP.” Sce Orympraps. 

OLAF It, King of Denmark, A. D. 1086- 
1098.,.,.Olaf 11 of Denmark, 1876- 
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Hiri and VI. of Norway, bead ats 
ie 800) ol orway, 995-1 . 
«OTT, (called The Saint), Kisg. of Nor 
way, 1000-1080... Olaf V., King of Norway, 
1000-1098... Oiaf VI., King of Norway, 11 


116, 

OLBIA, Sce Boryvernenrs 

OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT, The. 
See Papacy: A. D. 1869-1870. 

OLD COLONY, The, Sec Massacnuserts. 
A. D. 1623-1629 

‘OLD DOMINION, The. Sce Viner. 
A. D. 1650-1660 

OLD IRONSIDES.—This name was popu- 
larly given to the ‘ Constitution,” the most 
famous of the American frigates in the War of 
1812-14 with Great Britain See Unrrep States 
or Am: A T) 1812-1813, and 1814. 

OLD LEAGUE OF HIGH GERMANY, 
The, See Swit7ertanp AD 1382-1460 

OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, The. 
See Assassins 

OLD POINT COMFORT: Origin of its 
Name, Sce Vincinta A D 1606-1607. 

— 
OLD SARUM: Ongin. Sce Sorniopuxu. 
A Rotten Borough. See Enaianp. A. D. 


1880 
pos 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, The founding of 
the. See Boston: A. D 1657-1669 

OLD STYLE. See CaLennar, Grecontan 

OLDENBURG: The duchy annexed to 
France by Napoleon. Sce France. A.D 1810 
(Fesnvary—Decemsen). 

OLERON, The Laws of.—''The famous 
maritime laws of Oleron (which is an island ad- 
jacent to the coast of France) are usually ascribed 
to Richard I, though none of the many writers, 
who have had occasion to mention them, bave 
been able to find any contemporary authority, or 
even any antient satisfactory warrant for affix- 
ing his name to them. They consist of forty- 
seven short regulations for average, salvage, 
wreck, &c. copied from the antient Rhodian 
maritime laws, or perhaps more immediately 
from those of Barcelona,"—D. Macphereon, An- 
nais of Commerce, v. 1, p. 358. 

OLIGARCHY. See Anrstrocnacy. 

OLIM. Bee France: A D 1226-1270. 

QLISIPO. The ancient name of Lisbon. 

OLIVA, Treaty of (1660). BRaNDEN- 
Bure: A. D. 1640-1688, and ScaNDINAVIAN 
Srates (SweDEN): A. D. 1644-1697. 

OLIVETANS, The.—“ The Order of Olive- 
tans, or Brethren of St. Mary of Mount Olivet, 
. « was founded in 1818, by Jobn Tolomei of 
Siena, a distinguished professor of philosophy in 
his native city, in gratitude for the miraculoi 
restoration of his sight. In company with a few 
companions, he established himself in a solitary 
olive-orchard, near Siena, obtained the approba- 
tion of John XXII. for his congregation, and, at 
the command of the latter, adopted the Rule of 
St. Benedict."—J. Alzog, Manual of Universal 
Church Hist. 0. 5p 149. 

OLLAMHS.—The Bards (seo Fri) of the 
ancient Irish. 


OLMUTZ, 
ce nr 
r ae le 
mund Lronsides and Canute, or Caut, divi 
the English kingdom between them, A. D. 101 
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OLYMPIO GAMES. 


The conference was held on an island in the 
Severn, called Olney. 

OLPA, Battle of—A victory won, in the 
Peloponnesian War (B. C. 426-5) by the Acarnaa- 
jans and Messenians, under the Athenian gen- 
eral Demosthenes, over the Peloponnesians and 
Ambraciotes, on the shore of the Ambracian 
gulf,—E. Curtius, Hist of Greece, bk, 4, ch, 2. 

OLUSTEE, Battle of. See Unirep States 
or Au: A. D, 1864 (Janvary — Fepruary: 
Fronma) 

UTE RIUS: Roman Emperor (Western), 


A. D. AT 
OLYMPIA, Battle of (B. C. 365). Seo 
Greece. BC 871-362. 

OLYMPIADS, The Era of the. —‘‘The Era 
of the Olympiads, so called from ita having 
originated from the Olympic games, which oc- 
curred every fifth year at Olympia, a city in Elis, 
is the most ancient and celebrated method of 
somputiog time. It was first instituted in the 
‘776th year before the birth of our Saviour, and 
consisted of a revolution of four years The first 
year of Jesus Christ is usually considered to cor- 
Tespond with the first year of the 19%th olym- 
piad, but as the years of the olympiuds com- 
menced at the full meon nest after the summer 
solstice, i ¢, about the first of July, .. it 
must be understood that it corresponds only with 
the six last months of the 195th olympiad. . . . 
Each year of an olympiad was Jum solar, and 
contained 12 or 13 months, the names of which 
varied im the different states of Greece, The 
months consisted of 30 and 29 days alternately, 
and the snott year consequently contained 354 
duys, while the intercalary year had 884. The 
computation by olympiads . —_ ceased after the 
804th olympiad, in the year of Christ 440,"—Sir 
HL Nicolas, Chronology of Huatory, pp. 1-2. 

OLYMPIC GAMES.—"The character of a 
national institution, which the Amphictyonic 
council affected, but never really acquired, more 
truly belonged to the public festivals, which, 
though celebrated within certain districts, were 
not peculiar to any tribe, but were open and 
common to all who could’ prove their Hellenic 
blood. The most important of these festivals 
was that which was solemnized every fifth yeur 
on the banks of the Alpheus, ia the territory of 
Ehs; it lasted four days, and, from Olympia, the 
acene of its celebration, derived the name of the 
Olympic contest, or g@mes, und the period itself 
which intervened between its returns was called 
an olympiad. The origin of this institution is 
involved in some obscurity, partly by the lupse 
of time, and partly by the ambition of the 
Eleans to exaggerate its antiquity and sanctity, 
. . . Though, however, the legends fabricated 
or adopted by the Eleans to maguify the antiqui- 
ty and glory of the gumes deserve little atten- 
tion, there can be no doubt that, from very 
early times, Ol; ere had been a site hallowed 
by religion, and it is highty probable that festi- 
vals of a nature similar to that which afterwards 
became permanent had been occasionally cele: 
brated in the sanctuary of Jupiter, . . . Olym- 
pis. not so much a town a8 a precinct occu! 
pels ee nena and public - 
ings, ly lay in the territory of Pisa, which, 
for two centuries after the posing Ed Becta 
piads, was never com subject to Elis, 
ceossionliy pickin paged rival, and excluded 
her from afl share in the of 
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. «+ It {s probable that the northern Greeks were 
not at first either consulted or expected to take 
any share in the festival; and that, though 
never expressly confined to certain tribes, in the 
manner of an Amphictyonic congress, it gradu- 
ally enlarged the sphere of its fame and attrac- 
tion till it came to embrace the whole nation. 
‘The sacred truce was proclaimed by officers sent 
round by the Eleans: it put a stop to warfare, 
from the time of the proclamation, for a period 
sufficient to enable strangers to return home in 
safety. During this period the territory of Elis 
iteclf was of course regarded as inviolable, and 
no armed force could traverse it without incur- 
ting the penntty of sacrilege. . . . Jt {the festi- 
val} was very early frequented by spectators, not 
only from all parts of Greece itself, but from the 
Greek colonies in Europe, Africa, and Asia, and 
this assemblage was not brought together by the 
mere fortuitous impulse of private interest or 
curiosity,but was in part composed of deputa- 
tions which were aent by most cities as to a re- 
ligious solemnity, and were considered as guests 
of the Olympian god The immediate object of 
the meeting was the exhibition of various trials 
of strength and skill, which, from time to time, 
were multiplied so as to include almost every 
mode of displaying bodily activity. They i- 
cluded races on Foot and with horses and chariots, 
contests in leaping, throwing, wrestling, and 
boxing; and some in which several of the exer- 
cises were combined ; but no combats with any 
kind of weapon, The equestrian contests, par- 
ticularly that of the four-horsed chanots, were, 
by their nature, confined to the wealthy; and 
princes and nobles vied with each other in such 
demonstrations of their opulence. But the 
greater part were open to the poorest Greek, and 
were not on that account the lower in public 
estimation . . . In the games described by 
Homer valuable prizes were proposed, and this 
practice was once universal; but, after the 
seventh olympiad, a simple garland, of leaves of 
the wild ‘olive, was substituted at Olympia, 
as the only meed of victory. The main ‘spring 
of emulation was undoubiedly the celebrity of 
the festival and the presence of so vast a multi- 
tude of spectators, who were soon to spread the 
fame of the successful athletes to the extremity 
of the Grecian world... . The Altis, as the 
ground consecrated to the games was called at 
lympia, was adorned with numberless statues 
of the victors, erected, with the permission of the 
Eleans, by themselves or their families, or at the 
expense of their fellow citizens, It was also 
usual to celebrate the joyful event, both at 
Olympia and at the victor's home, by a trium- 
phal procession, in which his praises were sung, 
aud were comnstioaly etsocliiee with the glory of 
his ancestors and country. The most emi- 
‘nent poets willingly lent their aid on such occa- 
sions, especially to the rich and great. And thus 
it happened that sports, not essentially different 
from those of our village greens, gave birth to 
masterpieces of sculpture, and called forth the 
achtineat ‘strains of the rio nsaee z ini ere! 
ly 88 8 sree for public amuse- 
ment, and Heating the taste of the people, the 
Olympic games might justly claim to be ranked 
{ar above all similar exhibitions of other nations. 











ON. 


that could be compared with the bloody 
sports of s Roman or s Spanish amphitheatre, 
and the tournaments of our chivalrous ancestors, 
examined by their side, would a) ir little bet- 
ter than barbarous shows,”—C. Thirlwall, Hist. 

Greece, ch. 10. 

OLYMPIUM AT ATHENS, The.— The 
building of a great temple w Jupiter Olympius 
was begun at Athens by Peisistratus as carly us 
5380 B. Republican Athens refused to carry 
on a work which would be associated with the 
hateful memory of the tyrant, and it stood un- 
touched until B. C. 174, when Antiochus Epipha- 
nes employed a Roman architect to proceed with 
it He, in turn, left it still unfinished, to be 
afterwards resumed by Augustus, and completed 
at last by Hadrian, 650 years after the founda- 
tions were luid.—W. M. Leake, Topography of 
Athens, r. 1, app. 10. 

OLYMPUS.—The name Olympus was given 
by the Greeks to a number of mountains and 
niountain ranges, Wut the one Olympus which 
impressed itself most upon their imaginations, 
and which seemed to be the home of their gods, 
was the lofty height that terminates the Cambu- 
nian range of mountains at the east and forms 
part of the boundary between Thessaly and Ma- 
cedonia, Its elevation is pearly 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea and ail travelers have seemed 
to be affected by the peculiar grandeur of its as- 
pect Othcr mountains called Olympus were in 
Elis, near Olympia, where the great games were 
celebrated, und in Laconia, near Sellasia. There 
was also an Olympus in the island of Cyprus, 
sud two. 30 Minor, one Lycia, and 8 range 
in Mysia, separating Bithynia from Galatia and 
Phrygia, See Tuessaty, and Dortans AND 
Tontans 

OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS, The. See 
Greece: B, C. 351-348. 


oe 
OLYNTHUS: B. C. 383-379.—The Con- 
federacy overthrown by Sparta. See GREECE: 
B.C. 383-379, 
B.C, 351-348.—War with Philip of Mace- 
don.—Destruction of the city. See Greece: 
B, C, 851-348. 





es. 
OMAGUAS, The. See Ex Doravo. 
OMAHAS, The. See Amunican Anontat- 
es: Pawnee (Cappoan) Famizy, and Siovan 
Pasiny. 
OMAR I. Caliph, A. D. 684-643. 


IL, Caliph, 417-720. 

OMER, OR GOMER, The. See Ernan. 

OMMIADES, OR OMEYYADES, The. 
See Mauomeran Conquest: A. D. 661; 680; 
715-750, and 756-1031. 

OMNIBUSBILL, The. See Uxrrep States 
or Aw.: A. D. 1850. 

ON.—**A solitary obelisk of red ite, Bet 
up at least 4,000 years ago, alone marks the site 
of On, also called the City of the Sun, in He- 
brew Beth-shemesh, in Greek Heliopolis. Noth. 
ing else can be seen of the splendid shrine and 
the renowned university which were the former 
glories of the place. . . . The university to 
which the wise men of Greece resorted perished 
when a new centre of knowledge was founded 


.» Omar 


ia the cree city sf Serene . ARO was 
uring the temporary nce of the coun- 
under native kings, the first Persian 


, that Plato the philosopher and Eudoxus 
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the mathematician studied at Heliopolis... . 
‘The civil name of the town was An, the Hebrew 
On, the sacred name Pe-Ra, the * Abode, of the 


Bun.’ "—R S Poole, Citien of Hzypt, ch. 9 —The 
site of On, or Heliopolis, 1s near Cairo 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, The. See So- 


CIAL Movemeyts AD INIS 
ONEIDAS, The. Sce 
NES IROQUOIS CONFFDLIA 
O'NEILS, The wars and the flight of the. 





RICAN ALORIO! 









See Ineranp: AT) 1559-1003, and ‘1607-1611 
ONONDAGAS, The. Sc Ammuican Ano- 
RIGINES: ]ROQUOIs CONFF DLR A 
ONTARIO: The Name. Sec Omo Tne 


Name 

ONTARIO, Lake, The Discovery of. Sec 
Canapa. AD 1611-1616 

ONTARIO, The Province.—The western 
division of Canad, formerly called Upper Can 
ada, received the name of Ontario when the Con- 
federation of the Dominion of Canada was formed 
See Canava: AD 1867 

ONTARIO SCHOOL SYSTEM. See Ep- 
vcaTION, Mopern America A D 1844-1876 

OODEYPOOR. Sev Kasroors 

OPEQUAN CREEK, OR WINCHES- 
TER, Battle of. See Unrrep Sratrs or Aw 
A. D 1864 (Avaust—UctopeR: Virointa) 

OPHIR, Land of.—The geographical situa- 
tion of the land called Ophir in the Bible has 
deen the subject of much controversy. Many 
recent historians accept, as “conclusively demi- 
onstrated,” the opinion reached by Lassen in his 
Indische ‘Alterthumskunde, that the true Ophir 
of antiquity was the country of Abbira, near the 
mouths of the Indus, not far from the present 
province of Guzerat. But some who accept 
Abhira as being the original Ophir conjecture 
that the name was extended in use to southern 
Arabia, where the products of the Indian Ophir 


were marketed 
OPIUM WAR, The. See Cama: A. D 
ee 


1839-1842. 

OPORTO: Early history —Its name given 
fo Portugal: be seaghag Ea ri SuetOny: 
. D, 1832.—Sie ro el. 

Ponrucan: AyD, 14-1889. a 


pinta 
OPPIAN LAW, The.—A daw emeed 
Rome suring she second Punic War ( pelted 
B. C.), forbidding any woman to wear a ga’ 
colored dress, or more than half an ounce of Ba 
ornament, and prohibiting the use of a car ara 
by horses within a mile o 4 ety or town. 

dell, Hest. % 


‘was repealed B. C. 194.—1 

Rome, bk, 4, ch. 8(0, 1). 

Para in: R. F. Horton, Hist. of they Romans, 
OPPIDUM.—Among the Gauls and The Brlt- 

ons a town, or a forti lace, called ai 

oppidum. As Cesar explained rm, 8} 

fpgot the oppidum of Cassivelisi 

nified a ** stockade or enc’ S 
eae of @ forest, where they 


their flocks and herds in case of an in 
E. i. ee De Hist. of Ancient Geog., ch, 


note B 

lic War, bk. 8, oh. 21, 
OPTIMATES: "Now fantas" came tato 
Seablce [in Bowel. but it is diffoult to when 
they were first used. We may refer 
the origin of them to the timé of the 











ORACLES OF THE GREEKS. 


| [B.C 198-121]. Ono party was designated by 
| the name of Optimates, ‘the class of the best. 
‘The name shows that it must have been vented 
by the ‘ best,’ for the people would certainly not 
have given it to them We may easily guess 
who were the Uptimates They were the rich 
and powerful, who ruled by futimidation, in- 
trigue, and bribery, who bonght the votes of the 
people and sold their interests, . . Opposed G 
the Optimates were the Populares " "—G Lon, 
Detine of the Roman Republic, 0 1, ch, 20 Bee 
Rome BC 159-133 

ORACLES OF THE GREEKS.—‘‘Whcere- 
ever the worship of Apollo had fixed its roots, 
there were sibyls and prophets; for Apollo is no- 
where conceivable without the benehcent light 
of prophecy streaming out from his abode, ‘The 
happy situition and moral significance of leading 
colleges of priests procured a peculiar authority 
for individual oracles. Among these are the 
Lycian Patara, the Thymbrean oracle near Troja 
(to which belongs Cassandra, the most famed of 
Apollo's prophctesses), the Gryneum on Lesbos, 
the Clarian oracle near Colophon, and finally the 
most important of all the oracles of Asia or, 
the Didymeum near Miletus, where the fanuly 
of the Branchidw licld the prophetic office as @ 
hereditary honorary right Delos cunnects the 
Apolline stations on the two opposite sides of the 
water here, too, was a primitive oracle, where 
Anus, thé son of Apollo, was cclebrated as the 
foundcr of a priestly family of svothsayers 
The sanctuaries of Ismenian Apollo in Thebes 
were founded, the Ptotum on the hill which sep- 
arates the Hylan plan of the sea from the 
Copaic, und in Phocis the oracle of Aba The 
reason why the fame of all these celebrated seats 
of Apollo wus obscured by that of Delphi lies in 
a series of exceptional and catraordimary circum- 
stances by which this place was qualified to be- 
come & cintre, not only of the lands in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, hke the other oracles, 
but of the whole nation: With all the more 
important sanctuaries there was connected a 
comprehensive financial administration, it being 
the duty of the priests, by shrewd management, 
by sharing in profitable undertakings, by ad- 
vantageous leases, by sending money, to increase 
the annual revenues, ‘here were no places 
of greater security, and they were, therefore, 
used by States as well as by private persons as 
places if deposit for their valuable documents, 
such as wills, compacts, bonds, or ready money. 
By this means the sanctuary entered into business 
relations with all parte of the Greek world, 
which brought it papery influence. The oracles 
became mone; iemlistions, which took the place 
of public banks. It was by their acquiring, 














in addition to the authority of religious holiness, 
and the Se ecg weight of mental cult that 
power which was attainable by means of per- 


soval relations of the most Lent raspy sort, as 
well as through great means 
national credit, that ewes post possible for the oracle- 
priests to gain #0 comprehensive an influetics 
upon all Grecian affairs... . With the exten- 
sion of colonies the priests’ knowledge of the 
world increased, and with this the 
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Curtius, Hist. of Greece, dk. 9, ch. 4— TH 
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bites selected for these oracles were penerally 
marked by some physical property, which fitted 
them to be the scenes of such miraculous manifes- 
tations, They were in a volcanic region, where 
oa escaping from a fissure in the earth might 
inhaled, ee he sommearasns exhilaration or 
ecstacy, partly real and partly inary, was & 
Giving tdepiretion, At the Pythian oracle in 
Delphi there was thought to be such an exhala- 
tion. Others have supposed that the pric 
possessed the secret of manufacturing an exbila- 
rating gas... . Ineach of the oracular temples 
of Apollo, the officiating functionary was a 
woman, probably chosen on account of her ner- 
vous temperament; —at first young, but, a love 
affair having happened, it was decided that no 
one under fifty should be eligible to the office. 
‘The priestess sat upon a tripod, placed over the 
chasm in the centre of the temple."—C C Fel 
ton, Greece, Ancient and Modern, c 2, lect 9. 
—— 

ORAN: A. D. 3505. 
nal Ximenes. See Bann. 
1505-1510 

A. D. 1563.—Siege, and repulse of 
Moors. See Banpaky States A D 
1865. 

—. 

ORANGE, The Prince of: Assassination. 
Sco Nerugrtanns A D 1581-1584, and 1584- 
1685 4 

ORANGE, The Principality.—‘‘The little, 
but wealthy and delicious, tract of land, of 
which Orange is the capital, being about four 
miles in Jengih and as many in breadth, lies in 
the Comte Venaissin, bordering upon that of 
Avignon, within a small distance of the Rhone, 
and made no inconsiderable part of that ancient 
and famous Kingdom of Arles which was estab 
lished by Boso towards the end of the 9th cen- 
tary {eee BunaoxDr A D 888-1032, and 1033} 
... Inthe heginning of the 9th century, his- 
torians tell ys of one William, sirmamed Cornet, 
of uncertain extraction, sovereign of this Stat 
and highly esteemed by tho great Emperor Char- 
lemagne, whose vassal he then was. Upon fail- 














‘onquest by Cardi- 
aRY States A D 


ure of the male descendants of this prince in the 
person of Rambald 1V., who died in the 13th 
century, his lands devolved to Tiburga, great 
sunt to the said Rambald, who brought them in 
marriage to Bertrand I. of the illustrious house 
of Baux. These were common ancestors to Ray- 
mond Y., father to Mary, with whom Joho WV, 
of Chalon contracted an ‘alliance in 1886; and it 
was from them that descended in a direct male 
line the brave Philibert of Chalon, who, after 
many signal services rendered the Einperor 
Charles V., as at the taking of Rome more par- 
ticularly, bad the misfortune to be slain, leaving 
behind him no issue, in a little skirmish at Pis- 
toya, while he had the command of the siege 
before Florence. Philibert had one only sister, 
named Claudia, whose education was at the 
French court,” where, in 1515, she married 
Henry, of Nassau, whereby the principality 
Freee ocr rene Sich was muds oe lee, 
next generation, im 
Silent, Prinos of Snage. The Dutch stadthold- 
om ‘the title of Princes of Orange until 
Wi Louis XIV, selzed the principality 
101678, but it was restared to the House of Nassau 
Toa Peace of ok (eectPaance: A. D. 
1 On the of TIL it was de- 
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ORDEAL. 


clared to be forfeited to the French crown, and 
waa bestowed on the Prince of Conti, but the 
king of Prussia, who claimed it, was permitted, 
under the Treaty of Utrecht, to bear the title, 
without possession of the domain (see Urrecut: 
A, D. 1712-1714) —J. Breval, Hist of the louse 
of Nassau. 

Aso 1m. E. A Freeman, Orange (Iist Essays, 
, 4) —See, also, Nassau 

ORANGE, The town: Roman origin. See 
Anavsio. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. See Sourm 
Arnica. A D. 1806-1881 

ORANGE SOCIETY, The formation of 
the. Sec Inunanp A D. 1795-1796 

ORARIANS, The, See American Apontar- 
NES EskimMavAN FAMILy 

ORATIONES, Roman Imperial. See Con- 
rus Juris Crviuis 

ORATORY, Congregation of the. See Con- 
GREGATION OF THE ORATORY. 

ORBITELLO, Siege of (1646). See Ivazy: 
A D 1646-1654 

ORCHA, Battle of. See Russia: A. D, 1812 
(JuNE—SrrrewsEr) ‘ 

ORCHAN, Ottoman Turkish Sultan, A. D. 
1825-1359 

ORCHIAN, FANNIAN, DIDIAN LAWS. 
—"'In the year 181 B C [Rome] a law (the Lex 
Orchia) was designed to restrain extravagance 
in private banquets, and to limit the number of 
guests This law’ proved ineffectual, and as 
early as 161 B C a far stricter law was intro- 
duced by the consul, (' Fanmus (the Lex Fan- 
nia) which prescribed how much might be spent 
on festive banquets and common family meals, 

The law, moreover, prombited certain kinds 

of food and drink By a Jaw in the year 143 
B.C (the Lex Didia) this regulation was ex- 
tended over the whole of Italy "—W. Ihne, Hist. 
of Rome, bh 6, ch 12(0 4) 

ORCHOMENOS. See Minyi, Tax. 

ORCHOMENOS, Battle of (B. C. 85). See 
Mrraripati Wars 

ORCYNIAN FOREST, The. See Her- 


CYNIAN. 

ORDAINERS, The. See Exeuanp: A. D. 
1310-1311 

ORDEAL, The.—“' During the full fervor of 
big behef that the Divine interposition could at 
all times be had for the asking, almost any form 
of procedure, conducted under priestly observ- 
auces, could assume the position and influence 
of an ordeal. As early as 592, we find Gregory 
the Great alluding to o simple purgatorial oath, 
taken by « Bishop on the relics of St. Peter, in 
terms which convey evidently the idea that the 
accused, if guilty, had exposed himself to immi- 
nent danger, and that by performing the cere- 
mony uoharmed he had sufficiently proved his 
innocence. But such unsubstantial refinements 
were not sufficicnt for the vulgar, who craved 
the evidence of their senses, and desired material 
proof to rebut material accusations. In ordinary 
practice, therefore, the principal modes by wh’ 
the will of Heaven was ined were the or- 
deal of fire, whether administered directly, or 
through the agency of boiling water or red-hot 
iron; that of cold water; of bread or cheese; of 
the Eucharist; of the cross; the lot; the 
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others to condemn; some depended altogether on 
volition, others on the purest chance; while 
others, again, derived their power from the in- 
fluence exerted on the mind of the patient. They 
were all accompanicd with solemn religious ob- 
servances. . The ordeal of boiling water 
(‘eneum,’ ‘judicium ngue ferventis,’‘ cacabus,” 
‘calduria’) is probably the oldest form in which 
the application of tire was judicially administered 
in Europe as a mode of proof... . A caldron 
of water was brought to the boiling point, and 
the accused was obliged with his naked hand to 
find a small stone or ting thrown into it; some- 
times the latter portion was omitted, and the 
hand was simply inserted, in trivial cases to the 
wrist, in crimes of magnitude to the elbow, the 
former being termed the single, the latter the 
triple ordeal... ‘The cold-water ordeal (* judi- 
cium aque frigide') differed from most of its 
congeners in requiring @ miracle to convict the 
accused, asin the natural order of things he es- 
caped. ‘The basis of this ordeal was the 
superstitious belief that the pure element would 
not receive into its bosom oy one stained with 
the crime of a false oath."—If C. Lea, Supersti- 
tion and Force, ch. 3 —See, also, Law, Crimi 
WAL: A T) 1198-1199, 

ORDERS, Monastic. See Austin Canons, 
Benevictixe ORpERS; Carucutns; CARMEL 
ire Frians; CartuvstaN ORDER; CISTERCIAN 
Orver; Cuamvatx, Ciuexy; MENpicant Or- 
pens; Recouixcts, Seryires; TuEatines, and 
TRAPPISTS 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL, Blockade by 
British. See France. A D 1806-1810; and 
Unirep States or Am : A. D. 1804-1800. 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. See 
Kxiautuoop. 

ORDINANCE OF 1787. See Nortawest 
Territory: A. D. 1787 

ORDINANCES OF SECESSION. See 
Unrrep States or Am.: A D. 1860 (Novem- 
BER—DECEMBER); 1861 (JANUARY—FEBRUARY). 

ORDINANCES OF 1311. Sec ENGLanp: 


A.D 1310-1311, 

ORDONO ., King of Leon and the Astu- 
rias, or Oviedo, A. D 850-66 ....Ordofio II., 
King of Leon and the Asturias, or Oviedo, 
914-925, ....Ordofio III., King of Leon and the 
Asturias, or Oviedo, 950-955. 

ORDOVICES, The.— One of the tribes of 
ancient Wales. See Burrain, Cetric Trips. 

cage 

OREGON: The aboriginal inhabitants. 
Bee AMERICAN ABORIGINES: CHINOOKAN FaMILy, 
and SHOCHONEAN FAMILY 

A. D. 1803.—Was it embraced in the Louis- 
jana Purchase?—Grounds of American pos- 
session. See Louisiana: A. BD, 1798-1803, 

A. D, 1805.—Lewis and Clark's exploring 
ee Seo Unrrep States or Am.: A. D. 
2804-1805, 


A. D. 1844-1846.—The Boundary ite 
with Creat Bate and its sitianere “The 
territory along the Pacific coast lying between 
‘California on the south and Alaska on the north 
— Oregon as it was comprehensively called —had 
been a source of dispute for some time between 
tlie United States and Great Britain. After some 

tions both had 
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equally well marked southern limit, at the 494 
pate. All between was in dispute. The 
ritish had tradinj at the mouth of the 
Columbia, which they emphatically asserted to 
be theirs; we, on the other hand, claimed an ab- 
solutely ‘clear title up to the 49th parallel, a 
couple of hundred miles north of the mouth of 
the Columbia, and asserted that for all the 
balance of the territory up to the Russian pos- 
sessions our title was at any rate better thun that 
of the British. In 1818 a treaty had been made 
providing for the joint occupation of the terri- 
tory by the two powers, as neither was willing 
to give up its claim to the whole, or at the time 
at all understood the value of the possession, 
then entirely unpeopled. ‘This treaty of joint 
occupancy had remained in force ever sluce. 
Under it ihe British had built great trading sta- 
tions, and used the whole country in the interests 
of certain fur companies, The Americans, in 
spite of some vaio efforts, were unable to com- 
‘te with them in this line; but, what was in- 
nitely more important, hud begun, even prior to 
1840, to establish actual settlers along the banks 
of the rivers, some missionaries being the tirst to 
come in, ‘The aspect of affairs was totally 
changed when in 1842 [1843] a huge caravan of 
over 1000 Americans made the journey from the 
frontiers of Missouri {under the lead of Dr Mar 
cus Whitinan, a missionary and physician who 
hud braved the perils and hardships of a winter 
Journey from the Columbia River to Washington, 
in order to waken the country to a sense of the 
danger of losing Oregon, if settlers were not 
pushed forward without delay to occupy it] 
‘The next year 2000 more settlers of the same sot 
in their turn crossed the vast plains, wound their 
way among the Rocky Mountains, through the 
pass explored by Fremont, — . and «descended 
the western slope of thy great water-shed to on 
their fellows by the banks of the Columbia. 
When American settlers once in actual 
ion of the disputed territory, it became 
evident that the period of Great Britain's undis- 
puted sway was over... Tyler's administra- 
tion did not wish to embroil itself with England; 
so it refused any aid to the settlers, and declined 
to give them grunts of land, as under the joint 
occupancy treaty that would have given England 
ofiense and cause for complaint. But Benton 
and the other Westerners were perfectly willing 
to offend Englund, if by so doing they could help 
America to obtain Oregon, and were too msh and 
headstrong to count the cost of their actiona, 
Accordingly, a bill was introduced providing for 
the settlement of Oregon, and joey Sep settler 
640 acres, and additional land tf he had a family. 
.... It passed the Senate by a close vote, but 
failed fa ths House. eee eee cceusful vA 
tem) le nton aim his supporters, 
rane the Senate to pass a resolution, uir- 
Ing that notice of the termination of the joint 
occupancy treaty should forthwith be given, 
were certainly ill-advised. However, even Ben- 
ton was not willing to go to the length to which 
certain Western men went, who ii 
or nothing... . Bie ermapaihiond w: 
made by Calhoun w! 
the British to t the Hine of 49° as the fron- 
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obliged to insist upon this campaign boun: > 
To this, however, Great Britain naturally would 
not consent; it was, indeed, idle to expect her to 
do 80, unless things should be kept as they were 
until'a fairly large American population had 
grown up along the Pacific coast, and had thus 
put her in a position where she could hardly do 
anything else, Polk's administration was neither 
capable nor warlike, however well disposed to 
bluster; and the secretary of state, the timid, 
shifty, and selfish politician, Buchanan, naturally 
fond of fucing both ways, was the lust man to 
wish to force a quarrel on a highs irited and 
determined antagonist like England. Accord- 
ingly, be made up his mind to back down and 
try for the line of 49°, as proposed by Calhoun, 
when ta ‘Tyler's cabinet; and the English, for ull 
their affected indifference, had been so much im- 
ressed by the warlike demonstrations in the 
Cnited Btates, that they in turn were delighted 
.. + accordingly they withdrew their former 
retensions to the Columbia River and accepted 
Sune 15, 1846} the offered compromise.”"—T. 

louse velt, ae f Thomas If. Benton, ch, 12. 

Aveo in: T. H. Benton, Thirty Fears’ View, c. 
2, ch, 148, and 156-150.—Treatres and Cour's be- 
tieen the U. 8. and other countries (ed. of 1889), p. 
438, —W. Barrows, Oregon. 

‘A. D. 1859.— Admission into the Union, 
with a constitution excluding free people of 
color.—' The fuct that the barbarism of slavery 
‘was not confined to the slave States lad many 
illustrations. Among them, that afforded by 
Oregon was a signal exumple. In 1857 she 
formed a constitution, and applied for admis- 
siun into the Union. Though the constitution 
was in form free, it was very thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of slavery; and though four fifths 
of the votes cast were for the rejection of slavery, 
there were seven eighths for un article excluding 
entirely free people of color. As their Icaders 
were mainly proslavery, it is probable that the 
reason why they excluded slavery from the con- 
stitution was their tear of defent in their applica- 
tion for ndmission, . . . On the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1859, Mr. Stephens reported from the Com- 
mittwe on Territories a bill for the admission of 
Oregon as a State. A minority report, signed by 
Grow, Granger, and Knapp, was also presented, 
protesting against its adinission with a constitu- 
tion so discrimiunting aguinst color. The propo- 
sition led to an earnest debate;” but the bill ad- 
mitting Oregon prevailed, by a vote of L14 to 103 
in the House and 85 to 17 in the Senate.— H. 
Wilson, List. of the Rise and Full of the Slave 
Power, 0. 2, ch. 49. 


O'REILLY, Cruel 
1768, 
OREJONES, The. 
ores ; Pampas TRIBES. 
ORELLANA. Sev Amazons River. 
OR\ENTAL CHURCH, The. See Cunte- 
mantsy: A. D, 880-1054; iconoctasric Con- 
TROVERSY; and Firicgus ConTROVERSY. 
ORIFLAMMRE, The.—‘' The Oriflamme was 
ergy the Ranner of the Abbey of St. Denis, 
was recetved by the Counts of the Vexin, as 








Bee Louisiana A. D. 
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ingly Louis the Fat received the Banner, with the 
customary solemnities, on his knees, bare-headed, 
and ungirt. The Banver was a square Gonfalon 
of flame-coloured silk, unblazoned, with the 
lower edge cut into three swallow-tails.”—~ 
Smedley, Hist. of France, pt. 1, ch. 3, foot-note. 
The Oriflamme was « flame-red bunner of 
three-pointed on its lower side, and tipped 
with green. It was fastened to a gilt spcar.”— 
G. W. Kitchin, Hist. of France, v. 1, bk. 8, ch. 5, 








Soot-note, 


ORIK, OR OURIQUE, Battle of (139). 
See Portuaan: A. D. 1095-1325 

ORISKANY, Battle of. See Uxrrev States 
or Am.: A. D. 1777 (Juty—Ocronen). 

ORKNEYS: 8-14th Centuri 
Jaris. See Normans: 8-9Tu Cxenrurtes; and 
10-137 CENTURIES. 

ORLEANISTS. See Leorrmisrs. 

ORLEANS, The Duke of: Regency. 
France: A, D 1715-1728. 


—— 

ORLEANS, The House of: Origin. See 
Bounson, Tue Houst or. 

A. D, 1447.—Origin of claims to the duchy 
of Milan. See Mian: A D. 1447-1454, 

—— 

ORLEANS, The City: Origin and name.— 
“The Loire, flowing first northwards, then west- 
wards, protects, by its broad sickle of waters, 
this portion of Gaul, and the Loire itself is com- 
manded at its most northerly point by that city 
which, known in Cacsar’s day as Genabum, had 
taken the name Aureliani from the great Em- 
peror, the conqueror of Zenobia, and is now 
called Orleans "—T. Hodgkin, Jtaly and Her In- 
traders, bk. 2, ch. 3(v 2) —See, also, GENABUM. 

Early history. See Gavi: B. C. 58-51. 

A.D. 451—Siege by Attila. See Huns: 
A.D 451. 

‘A. D. 511-752.—A Merovingian capital, See 
Franks: A. D, 51 2, 

A. D. 1429.—Deliverance by Joan of Arc.— 
In the summer of 1428 the English, under thé 
Duke of Bedford, having maintained and ex- 
tended the conquests of Henry V., were musters 
of nearly the whole of France north of the Loire. 
‘The city of Orleans, however, on the north bank 
of that river, was still held by the French, and 
its reduction was determined upon. The siege 
began in October, and after some months of 
vigorous operations there seemed to be no doubt. 
that the hard-pressed city must succumb. It 
was then that Joan of Arc, known afterwards 
as the Maid of Orleans, appeared, and by the 
contidence she inspired drove the English from 
the field, They raised the siege on the 12th of 
May, 1429, and Joak grout in ce from that 
day —Monstrelet, Chronicles, bk. 2, ch. 52-60. 
—See France: A. D. 1429-1481. 

A. D. 1870.—Taken the Germans.—Re- 
covered by the French.—Again lost.—Re- 
peated battles. See France: A. D. 1870 (Szr- 
‘TEMBER—OcTOBER); and 1870-1871. 


peer ei 

ORLEANS, The Territory of. See Lovutst- 
ANA: ee 1804-1812; and 1812, 

ORMEE OF BORDEAUX, The. See 
Bordeaux: A. VD, 165%-1653. 

OROPUS, Naval Battle at.—The Athenians 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Spartans in 
e sea fight at Oropus, B. C. 411, a8 a conse- 
quence of which they lost the island of Eubea, 
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It was one of the most disastrous in the later 
iod of the Peloponnesian War.—Thucydides, 


), bk 8, 


ORPHANS, The. See Bomesta: A. D. 1419- 


ORSINI, OR URSINI, The. See Rome: 
18-147 CeNTURIES. 

ORTHAGORIDA, The. See Sicyon. 

ORTHES, Battle of (1814). See Sprain: 
A. D. 1812-1814, 

ORTHODOX, OR GREEK CHURCH, 
The. See Curistranity. A. D. 830-1054; also, 
Iconocrastic Controversy, and Frnioqve Con- 


‘TROVENEY. 

ORTOSPANA,—The ancient name of the 
city of Cabul. 

RT YGIA. Sec Syracuse. 

OSAGES, The. See American Anorict- 
wes: PAWNEE (CADDOAN) Famity, and Srovan 
Famtny. 

OSCANS, The.—‘‘The Oscan or Opican 
race was at one time very widely spread over the 
south [of Italy]. The Auruncans of Lower 
Latium belonged to this race, as also the Auso- 
nians, who once gave name to Central Italy, and 
protaly also the Volscians and the ASquians. 

in Campania the Oscan language was preserved 
toa late period im Roman history, and inscrip- 
tions still remain which can be interpreted by 
those familiar with Latin.”—H. G. Liddell, fist. 

Rome, ‘ntrod., sect 2.—See, also, Irany: 

CIENT 

OSCAR L, eng Sweden, A. D. 1844- 
1859... .Oscar I1., King of Sweden, 1872-. 


OSI, The. See Anaviscr; also, GoTHINT 
aonen The. See Venetr or WesTERN 
JAUL. 


OSMAN.—OSMANLI. See Ormman. 
OSMANLIS. See Turks (OTTomans): A. D. 
1240-1826. 


OSNABRUCK: A. D. 1644-1648.—Nego- 
tiation of the Peace of Westphalia, See Gx. 


many: A. D, 1648, = 
OSRHOENE, OR OSROENE.—A small 
principality or petty kingdom surrounding the 
city of Edessa, its capital, in northwestern Meso- 
potamia. It appears to have acquired its name 
and some little importance during the period of 
Parthian supremacy. It was a prince uf Os- 
thotne who betrayed the ill-fated army of Crassus 
to the Parthians at Carrhew. In the reign of 
Caracalla Osrhotne was made a Roman proy- 
ince, Edessa, the capital, claimed great an- 
tiquity, but is believed to have been really 
founded by Seleucus. During the first ten or 
eleven centuries of the Christian era Edessa was 
a city of superior importance in the eastern 
world, under dependent kings or princes of its 
own. ' It was especially noted for its schools of 
theology.—G. Rawlinson, Sixth Great Oriental 
Monardhy, oh. U1, 
D : T, Mommeen, Hist. of Rome, vk. 5, 
ch, 2.—E. Gibbon, Decline and Of the Roman 
Empire, ch, 8 and 4’ Brith, Hist. of the 


World, 0. 8 (Am. ed.), p. 161. 
OSSA AND PELION, ‘Sec Tuesaaty. 


——_ 
OSTEND: A. D, zone. sot Shege aad 





covtare _ Spasiards. See NerHeRLanps: 
‘A. D. 1706.—-Besieged and reduced by the 
Allies, Nerameianns: A. D. ros ttot. 
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A. D. 1722-1731.—The_ obnoxious Com- 
art See Spar: A. D, 1718-1725; and 1726- 
1. 

A. D. 174 71748. Taken by the French, 
‘und restored. NETHERLANDS (AUSTRIAN 
Provinces): A.D. 1745; and Arx-La-CHAPELLE: 
‘Tue Conoress. 

—— 

OSTEND MANIFESTO, The. See Cuna: 
A. D. 1845-1860. 

OSTIA.—Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, was regarded aso 
suburb of the city atid had no independent cxis- 
tence, Its inhabitants were Roman citizens. In 
time, the maintaining of o harbor at Ostia was 
found to be impracticable, owing to deposits of 
silt from the Tiber, and artificial harbors were 
constructed hy the emperors Claudius, Nero and 
Trajan, about two miles to the north of Ostia. 
They were known by the names Portus Augusti 
and Portus Trajani. In the 12th century the 
port and channel of Ostia were partially re- 
stored, for a time, but only to be abandoned 
again. The ancient city is now represented by 
a small hamlet, about two miles from the sea 


shore.—R Burn, Rome and the Campagna, ch, 14. 
OSTMEN. Sce Normans: 10-13rn Cun: 
TURTER 
OSTRACH, Battle of (1799). Sce FRaNcE: 
A. D. 1798-1799 (Avavst—Arrn). 
OSTRACISM.—'The state’ [Athens] re- 
quired means of legally removing persons who, 


by an eacess of influence and adherents, virtu- 
ally put an end to the equality among the citi- 
zens established by Inw, and thus threatened the 
state with a revival of party-rule. For this 
purpose, in the days of Clisthenes, and proba- 
bly under his influence, the institution of ostra- 
cism, or judgment by potsherds, was established 
By virtue of it the people were themselves to 
protect civic equality, and by a public vote re- 
move from among them whoever seemed danger- 
ous to them. For such a sentence, however, 
besides a public preliminary discussion, the 
unanimous vote of six thousand citizens was 
required, The honour and property of the exile 
remained untouched, and the banishment itself 
was only pronounced for a term of ten years, 
E. Curtius, Hist of Greere, bk, 2, ch, 2 (0, 1.— 
“The procedure [fe cxtraciam) ‘was us follows: 
—Every year, in the sixth or seventh Prytany, 
the question was put to the people whether it 
desired ostracism to be put in force or not. 
Hereupon of course orators came forward to 
support or oppose the proposal The former 
they could only do by designating particular 
persons 18, sources of iunpending langer to 
reedom, or of confusion and {njury to the com- 
monweaith; in opposition to them, on the other 
side, the persons thus designated,’and any one 
besides who desired it, were of course free todeny 
the danger, and to show that the anxicty was un- 
founded. If the people decided in favour of put: 
ting the ostracism in force, a day was appointed 
on which it was to take place. On this day the 
people assembled at the market, where an en- 
closure was erected with ten different entrances 
and accordingly, it {s probable, the same num- 
ber of divisions for the several Phyie. 
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entrances the potaberda were put into the bends, 
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of the magistrates posted there, the nes 
and the nine Archons, and when the voting was 
comploted were counted one by one. The man 
whose pame was found written on at least sia 
thousand potsherds wus obliged to leave the 
country whehin ten days at latest ". *, Schu- 
mann, Antiquities of Greece, pi 
OSTROGOTHS. fee Gorns 
OSTROLENKA, Battle of (1831). See Po- 
SAND: AD, 1830-1882, 
OSTROVNO, Battle of. See Russta A. D 
1812 (Juni PT EM BY! 
OSWALD, King of N 
642 








ambria, A J) 6:5 


eee 
OSWEGO: A. D. 1722. 
English, See Caxapa, 
A. D. 1755.—En) 
AD 





Fort built by the 
D 1700-1735 

‘ion strengthened. 
WaT — OCTOBLR) 







1750-1 
. D. 1759.—Reoccupied by the 
Bee Canapa, A. 1, 1759. 

A. D. 1783-1796.— Retained by the English 
after peace with the United States.—Final 
surrender. Sce Usirrp Sreres or Am = A.D. 
1788 1796; and 1794-1795, 

pierce 

OSWI, King of Northumbria, A. D 655-670 

OTADENI, OR OTTEDENI, The.— (ne 
of the tribes in Britain whose territory lay be- 
tween the Roman wall and the Firth of Forth 
Mr. Skene thinks they were the same people whe 
are mentioned in the 4th century as the “Atte 
cotti W. F. Skene, (ritie Sotland, », 1 —See 
Barra, CeLtic TRIBLS 

OTCHAKOF, Siege of (1737). 
A.D) 1725-1739, 

OTFORD, Battle of.—Won by Kimund Iron- 
sides, A. D, 1016, over Cnut, or Canute, the 
Danish claimant of the English crown 

OTHMAN, Caliph, A. D. 643-655... .Oth- 
man, or Osman, founder of the Ottoman or 


57 
English. 





























See Russa > 





Osmanli dynasty of Turkish Sultans, 1: 
1825. ,.Othman II, Turkish Sultan, 1618- 
1622,.,| Othman III, Turkish Sultan, 1754- 





1757 ‘ 

OTHO, Roman Emperor, A. ]) 69. Otho 
(of Bavaria), King of Hungary, 1305-1307. ... 
Otho, or Otto I. (called the Great), King of the 
East Franks (Germany), 936-973 ; King of Lom- 
bardy, and Emperor, 962-973 .. .Otholl., King 
of the East Franks (Germany), King of Italy, 
and Emperor, 967-988 ....Otho III., King of 
the East Franks (Germany), 983-102, King 
of Italy and Emperor, 906-1002 ....Otho 
IV., King of Germany, 1208-1212; Emperor, 
1209-1212 

OTHRYS. Sce TuEssary. 
ames, The speech of, against 
ssistance. See MAssacnuseTrs: 





A. D. 1761. 

OTOES, OR OTTOES, The. Sec Ament- 
‘OAN AnonsGrnrs: PAWNBE (CADDOAN) FAMILY, 
and Srovan Faminy, 

OTOMIS, The. See Awenicax AnoniainEs: 


OTRANTO: Taken by the Turks (1486). 
Bee b iiocuasy, e TE (480) 


TURKS: A. 

OTTAWA, Canada: The founding of the 
City, —~*In 1826 the vi of Bytown, now 
Ottawa, the capital of the of Canada, 
wasfounded. ‘The origin of this beautiful city was 

+46 





OUDE. 


this: Colonel By, an officer of the Royal Engi- 
neers, cume to survey the country with u view of 
making a canal to connect the tidal waters of the 
St, Lawrence with the great Inkes of Cavada, 
After various explorations, an inland route up 
the Ottawa to the Rideau affluent, and thence by 
aship canal w Kingston on Lake Ontario, was 
chosen Colonel By made his headquarters 
where the propoyed canal was to descend, by 
eight locks, a seep dechvity of 90 feet to the 
Ottawa River. + ‘The spot itself was wonder- 
fully beautiful.” . It was the centre of a vast 
lumber-trade, and had expanded by 1858 to a 
large town.”—W P. Greswell, list. of the Do- 
minon of Canada, p. 108. 

OTTAWAS, The. 
NES ALOONQUIAN FAMILY, 
Poxtiacs War, 

OTTERBURN, Battle of.— This famous 
battle was fought, August 19, 1388, between a 
all force of Scots, harryivg the border, under 
1 Douglas and a hastily assembled body of 
Tnghsh led by Sir Henry Percy, the famous 
Hotspur The English, making a night attack 
on the Scattish cainp, not far trom Newcastle, 
were terribly beaten, atid Hotspur was taken 
prisoner, but Douglas fell mortally wounded. 
The baitle was a renowned encounter of knightly 
warriors, and greatly interested the historians of 
the tis natrated 1m Froissart’s* chrasticles 
(v 3, ch, 126), and is believed to be the action 
sung of in the famous old ballad of Chevy Chase, 
or the " Hunting of the Cheviot.”—J. 1H. Bur- 
ton, Hist of Scotland, ch 26 (© 

OTTIMATI, The. Sce Frorence. A. D. 
1498-1500. 

OTTO. Sce Orno 

OTTOCAR, OR OTOKAR, King of 
Bohemia, A 1). 1253-1278 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Sec Tunxs (Orro- 
MANS): A.D 1240-1326, and after, 

OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT. See Svs. 
LiMk Pore, 

OTUMBA, Battle of. Sve Mexico: A. D. 
1920-1521 

OTZAKO! Storming, capture, and mas- 
sacre of inhabitants by the Russians (1788). 
See Traks: AD 1776-17 

OUAR KHOUNI, The. See Avars. 

— 


OUDE, OR OUDH.—"'Before the British 
setiler had established iimself on the peninsula 
of India, Oude was a province of the Mogul Em- 
pire When that empire was distracted and 
weakened by the invasion of Nadir Shah (see 
Invi: A. D. 1662-1748], the treachery of the ser- 
vant was turned against the master, and little b; 
litte the Governor began to govern for himself. 
But holding only an official, though an heredi- 
tary title, he still acknowledged his vassalage; 
und long after the Great Mogul had shrivel 
intoa pensioner and pageant, the Nowab-Wuzeer 
of Oude was nominally his minister. Of the 
earliest history of British connexion with the 
Court of the Wuzeér, it is not necessary to write 
in detail. There is nothing less creditable in the 
annals of the rise and progress of the British 
power in the East. The Newab had territory; 
the Newab had subjects; the Newab had neigh- 
bours; more than all, the Newab had money. 
But although he in abundance the raw 
material of soldiers, he had not been able to or- 
ganise an army sufficient forall, the external and 
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internal requirements of the State, and so he was 
fain to avail himself of the superior military 
skill and discipline of the white men, aud to hire 
British battalions to do his work. . . . In truth 
it was a vicious system, one thut can hardly be 
too severely condemned. By it we established 
Double Government of the worst kind. The 
Political and Military government was in the 
hands of the Company; the internal administra- 
tion of the Oude territories still rested with the 
Newab-Wuzeer. In other words, hedged in and 
rotected by the British battahons, a bad race of 
‘astern Princes were suftered to do, or not ta, 
do, what they liked... Every new year saw 
the unhappy country lapsing into worse disorder, 
with less disposition, us time advanced, on the 
part of the local Government to remedy the 
evils beneath which it was groaning. Advice, 
rotestution, remonstrance were in vain, Lord 
Jornwallis advised, protested, remonstrated: Sir 
John Shore advised, protested, remonstrated, At 
last a statesman of a very different temper ap- 
peared upon the scene. Lord Wellesley was a 
despot in every pulse of his heart. But he was. 
adespot of tlie right hind, forhe was a man of 
consummate vigour and ability, and he seldom 
made a mistake. The condition of Oude soon at- 
tracted bis attention; uot because its government 
was bad and its people were wretched, but be- 
cause that country might either be a bulwark of 
safety to our own dominions, or a sea of danger 
which might overflow and destroy us. . It 
was sound policy to render Oude powerful for 
good and powerless for evil. To the uccomplish- 
ment of ts it was necessary that large bodies of 
ill-disciplined and irregulariy paid native troops 
in the service of the Newab Wuzeer—lawles« 
bands that had been a terror alike to him and to 
his people—should be forthwith disbanded, and 
that British troops should occupy their place. 
.. . The additional burden to be imposed upon 
Oude was little less than half a million of money, 
and the unfortunate Wuzeer, whose resources 
had been strained to the utmost to pay the pre- 
ious subsidy, declared his inability to meet any 
further demands on his treasury. This was what 
Lord Wellesley expected—nay, more, it was 

what he wanted. If the Wazeer could not pay 
in money, he could pay in money's worth. He 
had rich lands that might be ceded in perpetuity 
to the Company for the punctual payment of the 
subsidy, So the Governor-General prepared a 
treaty ceding the required provinces, and with a 
formidable array of British troops at his call, 
dragooned the Wuzeer into sullen submission to 
the will of the English Sultan. The new treaty 
‘was signed; and districts then yielding a million 
and a half of money, and now nearly double that 
amount of annual revenue, poe under the ad- 
overnment. Now, 

















ministration of the British 
this treaty —the last ever ratified between the 
two Governments— bound the Newab-Wuzeer 
to ‘establish in Iris reserved dominions such a 
system of administration, to be carried on by his 
own officers, as should be conducive to the pros- 
perity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure 
the lives and properties of the inhabitants,’ and 
he undertook at the same time ‘always to advise 
with snd to act in conformity to the counsels of 
the officers of the East India Company.’ But 
the ruler knew well that there was small 


topes these conditions being fulfilled... . 
the counsels of our Bi officers did 
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nothing for the people, the bayonets of our Brit- 
ish soldiers restrained them from doing anything 
for themselves. Thus matters grew from bad to 
worse, and from worse to worst. One Governor. 
General followed another; one Resident followed 
another; one Wuzeer followed another; but still 
the great tide of evil increased in volume, in 
darkness, and in depth. But, although the 
Newab-Wuzeers of Oude were, doubtless, bad 
rulers and bad men, it must be admitted that 
they were good allies... . They supplied our 
armies, in time of war, with grain; they supplied 
us with carriage-cattle; better still, they supplied 
us with cash. There was moncy in the Treasury 


| of Lucknow, when there was none in the Treas- 





ury of Calcutta; aud the time came when the 
Wuzeer's cash was needed by the British ruler, 
Engaged in an extensive and costly war, Lord 
Hastings wanted more millions for the prosecu- 
tion of his great enterprises They were forth- 
coming at the right time; and the British Gov- 
ernment were not unwilling in exchange to 
bestow both titles and territories on the Wuzeer. 
The times were propitious The successful close 
of the Nepaul war placed at our disposal an un- 
healthy and impracticable tract of country at 
the foot of the Hills This ‘terai* ceded to us 
Dy the Nepuulese was sold fora million of money 
to the Wuzeer, to whose domains it was contigu- 
ous, and he himself expanded and bloomed into: 
a King under the fostering sun of British favour 
and affection."—J. W. Kaye, [iat of the Sepoy 
War en India, ch, 3 (p.1) —* By Lord Wellesley’s 
treaty with the then Nawab- Vizier of Oude, that 
prince had agreed to introduce into his then re- 
maining territories, such a system of administra- 
tion as should be conducive to the prosperity of 
his subects, and to the security of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants; and always to ad- 
vise with, und act in conformity to the counsel 
of, the oificers of the Company's Government. 
Advantage had been taken of this clause, from 
time to time, to remonstrate with the Oude 
princes on their misgovernment. I have no 
doubt that the charges to this effect were in great 
measure correct. The house of Oude has never 
been remarkable for peculiar beneficence as gov- 
ernors. A work latcly published, the ‘Private 
Life of an Eastern King,’ affords, I suppose, 9 
true picture of what they may have becn as men, 
till, the charges against them came, for the 
most part, from interested lips. . . . Certain it 
is that all disinterested English observers— 
pibop Heber, for instance —entering Onde 
fresh from Calcutta, and with their ears full of 
the current English talk about its miscrics, were 
surprised to find a well-cultivated country, a 
manly and independent people. . . . Under Lord 
Dalhousie's rule, however, and,after the proc- 
lamation of his annexation policy, complaints of 
Oude misgovernment became—at Calcutta — 
Jouder and Jouder. Within Oude itself, these 
complaints were met, and in part justified, by a 
‘rising Moslem fanaticism. Towards the middle 
of 1855, a sanguinary affray took place at Luck- 
now” between Hindoos and Mussulmans, ‘in 
which the King fool part withidits co-religionista, 
against. the advice of Colonel Outram, the then 
Resident. preety See near Luckaow 
were held in read! to act; al 


were 0] 
broke out between Hindoos and Moslems, 
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former were victorious, A Moolavee, or doctor, 
of high repute, uumed Ameer Alee, proclaimed 
the cele war Troops were ordered against him. 

. The talk of annexation grew riper and 
riper The Indian Government assembled 16,000 
men at Cawnpore, For months the Indian papers 
had been computing what revenue Oude yielded 
to its native prince—what revenue it might 

Jd under the Company's management Lord 

Dalhousie’s successor, Lord Canning, was already 
at Bombay But the former seems to have been 
anxious to secure for himself the glory of this 
step The plea—the sole plea — for annexation, 
‘was inaltreatment of their people by the Kings 
of Oude... The King had been warned by 
Lord William Bentinck, by Lord Hardinge He 
had declined to sign a new treaty, vesting the 

overnment of his country exclusively in the 

it India Company He was now to be de 
posed ; and all who withheld obedieuce to the 
Governor General's mandate were to be rebels 
(Mb February, 1856) The King followed the 
example of Pertaub Shean of Sattara — withdrew 
his guns, disarmed his troops, shut up his palace 
‘Thus we entered into possession of 24,000 square 
miles of territory, with 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 in 
habitants, yielding £1,000,000 of revenue But 
it was expected by officials that it could be made 
tw yield £1,600,000 of surplus Can you won 
der that it was annexed?”—J M "Ludlow 
British India, pt 2, lect 15 (r 2) 

‘Aso in 'E Arnold, The Marquis of Dat 
housie’s Admintatration of Brituh Indua, ch 25 
(> 2)—8ir W W Hunter, The Marquess of Dal- 
housie, ch 8 —W M Torrens Empire in Ana 
How we came by rt, ch 2 

A, D. 1763-1765.—English war with the 
Nawab. Sec Ixmia A Pf 1757-1772 








OUDE, The Begums of, and Warren Has- 
tings. See Inpia A D 1773-1785 


pees 
OUDENARDE: A. D. 1582—Siege and 
capture by the Spaniards. der NeruzKLaxps 
AD 1581-1584 
A. D. 1659.—Taken by the French and re 
sored to Spain, See nck A D 1659- 
1, 


A.D, 1667.—Taken by the French. 
Racaeau anos (Tak SpPanise Provinces) A D 

A, D, 1668.—Ceded to France. See Neraxr- 
LANDS (HOLLAND). A D_ 1688 

A. D. 1679.—Reatored to Spain. 
ovEn, THe Prace or. 

A. D, 1706,—Surrendered to Marlboro. 
earn ies. See NeTHERLANDS A D. 171 


A. D. 1708.— Marlborough’s victory. See 
NETHERLANDS. A. Dos. uo ais sas 

0 jt’ .—Taken the rent 
and restored, os NETHERLANDS (AusTRiAN 
Provinons): A. D. 1745, and Arx-La-CHAPELLE. 
‘Tre Conanssa, 


QUDH. See 
APUlars, ‘WR SuicouRS, The. See 


OUMAS, OR HUMAS, The. See Ament 
CAN Abonionyxe: Mlumectax Panty, 
ook LADY 


See Nime- 
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OF MONTESA, The Order 
~This was an order of knighthood founded 
by King Jayme Il, of Aragon, in 1817.8. A. 


See | 





OXFORD 


Dunham, Htst of Spain und Portugal, 4, p. 
288 (Am. ed.) 
OURIGUE. Battle of (1139). See Porro- 
GaL_ A. D. 1095-1825 
OVATION, The Roman. See Trromex 
OVIEDO, Origin of the kingdom of. fee 
Sprain A, D 718-787 
OWEN, ROBERT. See bor tat, Move WESTS: 
AD 1800-1824, 1805-1427, IH16-1K86 
OXENSTIERN, Axel: His leadership in 
Germany. See Genwany A D 1632-165 
OXFORD, Headquarters of King Charles. 
Sec Excuaxp A D 1642 (Ocr —Dc.) 
OXFORD, Provisions of.—A system or con- 
stitution of government secured in 1258 by the 
English barons, under the lead of Earl Simon de 
Montfort The king, Henry III, ‘was again 
and again forced w swear to it, and to proclaim 
it throughout the country The special griev- 
ances of the barous were met by a set of ordi- 
nanccs called the Provisions of Westminster, 
which were produced after some trouble in Oc- 
tober 1259"—W Stubbs, The Harly Plantage- 
nets, p 190—The new constitution was nomi- 
nally in force for nearly six years, repeatedly 
violated and repeatedly sworn to afresh by the 
king civil war being constantly imminent At 
length both sides agreed to submit the question 
of maintaining the Provisions of Oxford to the 
arbitration of Louis IX of France, and his de 
cision, called the Mise of Amiens, annulled them 
completely De Montfort’s party thereu 
iepudiated the award and the civil war called 
the “ Barons’ War” ensued —C H. Pearson, 
Hest of Eng tn the Karly and Middle Ages, 0 2, 
8 


ALso ms. W Stubbs, Sclect Charters, pt 6 — 
See Exananp AD 1916-1974 

OXFORD, OR TRACTARIAN MOVE- 
MENT, The.— ‘Never was religion in Eng- 
Jand so’ wuunteresung ns it was in the earher 
part of the 19th century Never was « time 
when thought was so active, criticiam so keen, 
tuste so fastidious, and which so plainly de 


| manded a religion intellectual, sympathetic, and 


atuactive This want the Tractarian, or Oxford 
movement, as it 13 called, attempted to supply 
But the Tractanans put before themselves 
an aim far higher than that They attempted 
nothing less than to develope and place on a firm 
und imperishable basis what Laud and the Non- 
Jurors had tned tentatively to do, namely, to 
vindicate the Church of England from all com- 
phelty with foreign Protestantism, to establish 
her essential identity with the Church of the 
Apostles and Fathers through the medimval 
Church, and to place her for the first time since 
the Reformation in her true position with regard 
to the Church in the Kast and the West. . . 
Naturally the first work uudertaken was the ex- 
lanation of doctrine The ‘Tracts for tho 
mes,’ mainly written by Dr. Newman and Dr. 
Pusey, put before men what the writers believed 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England, 
with a boldoess and precision of statement 
hitherto unexampled. The divine Authority of 
the Church. Her essential unity in all parts of 
the world — The effectiveness of tion in 
Holy olga The reality of the presence of 
our Lord in Holy Cummunion. The sacrificial 
character of Holy Communion. The reality of 
the power to absolve sin committed by our Lord 
to the priesthood. Such were the doctrines 
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maintained in the Tractarian writings. . 
They were, of course, dirvetly. opposed to the 
proulsr Protestantism of the day, as held by the 
vangelical party. They were equally opposed 
to the Lutitudiusrianism of the Browd Churel 
partys who— true descendants of Tillotson and 
urnet -- were under the leadership of men like 
Arnold and Stan 
men against the w 
basis of a common Clu 
xnardianship of the 
tinct creeds or del 
methods could be more oppe 
man, Jlixt. af Religion in 
two tasks... which the Tr 
sel were to ostablistt tirst, th the nuthority 
of the primitiv ed in the Church of 
England, and anh, Aint the doctrines of the 
English Chure! al with those 
of pre ‘Tridentine Cristi . The Tre- 
turians’ gecond object is chi 
cause it produced ihe T 
to an abrupt ‘Tract 
n elaborate attempt to pr that the 
h Church are not incon. 
sistent with the doctrines of mediaeval Christian- 
ity. time tes may be subseribed be t 
aim at being Catholic in heart and doctrin 
Few books publishe din the present ecntu 
made so great a sensation us this famous Tract. 
aoe Bi Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Newman's 
own diocesin, asked the author to supp it. 
The request placed the author in a singular 
dilemma. 
himself to accomplish became at once impossible. 
He bad laboured to prove that authority resided 
in the English Church, and authority, in the per- 
son of his own diocesan, objected to his inter- 
pretation of the artich For the moment Mr. 
Newman resolved on a compromise. He did uot 
withdraw Tract XC., but he discontinued the 
series. . . . The discontinuance of the Tracts, 


y, endeavouring to unite all 
of th 





time on the 
ity under the 
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PACAGUARA, The. 
RIGINES: ANDESIANS. 
PACAMORA, The. 
RIGINES: ANDESIANS, 
PACHA. SBce Bey. 
PACIFIC OCEAN: Its Discovery and its 


See American Apo- 








Name.—The first European to reach the shores | 


of the Pucitic Occan was Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa, 


who saw it, from ‘*a peak in Darien" on the 25th | 
ber, 1513 (see Amenaca: A. D. 1513- [| 





of Septem 

1517). *'It was not for some years after this dis- 
covery that the name Pacific was applied to any 
part of the ocean; and fora long time after parts 
only of it were 80 ‘termed, this part of it'retaiped 
the original namo.of South Sea, 60 cited beoaiise 
it lay to the south‘of its discoverer. The letter- 
ing of the carly maps {s here significant. All 
along from this time to the le of the 17th 





century, the larger part of thé Pacitic was labeled 
“Oceanus Indicus Orientalis,’ or ‘Mar del Sur,’ 
the Atlantic, opposite the Isthmus, being called 


‘Mar del Norte.’ Sometimes the reporters called 
the South Sea ‘La Otra Mar,’ in contradistinction 
es the ‘Mare Oceanus’ of Juan de la Cosa, or 

‘Oceanus Occidentalis’ of Ptolemy, as the 
SBente was then called. Indeed, the Atlantic 
was not generally known by that name for some 


ewho | 
| 


The double object which he had set | 


Sec AMERICAN Apo- | 


PACIFIC OCEAN. 


however, did not alter the position of authority. 
The bishops, one after another, * began to charge 
agaiust’ the author. Authority, the authority 
which Mr. Newman had laboured to establish, 
was shaking off the dust of its feet against him. 
‘The attacks of the bishops made Mr. Newmab’s 
continuance in the Chureh of Englund difficult. 
But, long before the attack was mude, he had re- 
rarded his own position with dissatisfaction.” 
atolerable to him when, in 1841, a 
hop of Jerusalem was appointed, 
ed authority over both Lutherans and 
“A communion Lutherans, 
and even Monophysites seemed to him 
an aboruitable thing, which tended to separate 





















the English Church further and further from 
Rom From the hour that the see was ea- 
tablished, his own lot was practically decided, 





For a few years longer he remained in the fold 
in which he had been reared, but he felt Jike a 
He gradually withdrew from his 
and finally {in 1845] entered into 
pnunion with Rome, . iA great movement 
nt of a Jeader. After the 
secession of Al. New nin, the control of the 
movement fell into the hands of Dr. Pusey.” 
=S. Walpole, Hist. uf Eng, from 1815, ch. 21 











; H. Newman, J/ist, 
Opinions (: a pro Vila Sun 
Letters and ‘On. to 1845.—R. W. Ch 
Oxford Movement.—W. Palmer, Narrative of 
Kecuts Connected ‘writh the Tracts for the eh — 





of my Religious 
The same, 
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led the Amoo, or Jihon 
River, in Russian Central Asia, 

ER AND TERMINER, Courts of. See 
1 Law, Crmunan: A, D, 1285. 


P 
time yet. Schiner, in 1520, terms it, 
Ptolemy in 1513, Gry- 
meus, in 1532, * O Apianus, ap- 
pearing iv the Cosmography of 1575, although 
thought to bave been drawn in 1520, ‘Mar Atli- 
cum.’ Robert Thorne, 1527, in Hukiuye’s Voy., 
writes ‘Oceanus Occiden.’; Bordo 28, * Mare 
Ptolemy, 1530, Occidenta- 

1565, Ving: gei, iii, 455, off Cen- 





does 















| Occider 
; Ramusio, 





is 
tral’ America, ‘Mar del Nort, and in the great 
‘Mar Ociauo'; 
1569, north of the tropic of cancer, 
londiug 1595, ‘Mar del 
ipicghel, 1624, Mar del 


! ocean, Doth’ north and south, 
Mercator, 1 
“ Oceanius Atlanticvs’; 
Nort’; West-Indische 
Nort"; De Lact, 1633, del Norte’; Jacob 
Colon, 1663, "Bur del Nort"; oo by, 1671 





‘Oceanus Atlanticum,’ ‘Mar d ‘orte,’ and 
‘Oceanus Ethiopicus’; Dam co 1690, ‘the 
North or Atlantick Sea.’ The Portuguese map 


of 1518, Munich Atlas, iv.,48 the first upon 
which I’have seen a name applied to the 3 
weal ners Se BIO 8 Mar visto pelos 
Castethanos,’ Sea seen the Spaniards... , 
On the be of Sout 


Belton, Ce tel rion 
Sear aivitiog then as the ¢ Tetanus chun "The, great 
island of Zipangri, or Japan, les about way. 
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‘between North Americaand Asia North of this 
island . . . are the words ‘ Oricntalis Oceanus,” 
and to the same ocean south of the equator the 
words’ Oceanus Oricntalis Indicus’ are applied. 
Diego Homem, 1558, marks out upon his map a 
lange body of water to the north west of ‘Terra 
de Florida,’ and west of Canadu, und labels it 
‘Mare Jeparamantium'. . . Colon and Ribero 
call the South Sea ‘Mar del Svr.’ In Makluyt’s 
ver we find that Robert Thorne, in 1527, wrote 
‘Maro Australe * 
the Straits of Magellan, * Mare ‘am’ Ra- 
masio, 1565, Viaggi, ii 455, o! ntrul Amer 
ica, places ‘Mar del Sur,’ and off the Straits of 
Magellan, ‘Mar Oceano’ Mercator places in his 
560 plainly, near the Straits of Mucel 
Jan, ‘El Mar Pacifico,’ and in the great sca off 
Ceutral America ‘Mar del Zur’ On the map of 
Tlondius, about 1595, in Drake's * Wi Encom- 
passed,’ the general’ term ‘Mate Pacitievin * 1s 
applied to the Pacific Ocean, the words being in 
large letters extending across che ocean opposite 
Central America, while under 1 in smaller letters 
is *Mar del Sur’ This clearly restriets the name 
South Sea to a narrow locality, even ut this date. 
In_Hondius' Map, * Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 
857, the south Pacific is called * Mure Pacihcum,” 
and the central Pacific ‘Mar del Sur.""—H IT 
Bancroft, Ileat of the Parisi States, ¢ 1, pp 373- 
B74, foot note 

PACTA CONVENTA, The Polish. See 
Pouanp: A. D, 1573 

PACTOLUS, Battle of the (B. C. 395). Sce 
Grreck. BC. 399-387, 
PADISCHAH. 




















hee Bry. also Cras. 
—>— 

PADUA: Origin. See Vineiror CisaLpine: 
rie 





52.—Destruction by the Huns. Sec 
Huxs A. 1), 452, also View A.D 452. 

11-12th Centuries.— Rise and acquisition of 
Republican independence. Sec Iray: A D 
bs Dit (6.—Th of E 

A, D, 1237-1256.—The tyranny ccelino 
di Romano,—The Crusade against him.—Cap- 
ture and pill of the city by its deliverers. 
See Verona: A. 1D) 1296-1259. 

A. D. 1328-1338.— Submission to Can’ 
Grande della Scala.—Recovery from his suc- 
cessor.—The founding of the sovereignt: 
the Carrara family. Sec Verona: A. D. 13 


88, 
A. D, 1388,— Vielded to the Visconti of 
Milan, Soe Munan: A. 1D, 1277-1447, 
A. D. 1402.— Struggle of Francesco Car- 
with Visconti of Milan, Sec Mr.an- 
tos 1277-1447; and Front . D. 1390- 


A. D. 1405—Added to the dominion of 
ye ae 
. 1513.—In the War ie ie 

of Gambear Bigg by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, See Irauy: A. D. 1510-1513. 


—-——— . 
PADUCAM: of Forrest. Sec 
NITED ATES OF 

Tawxpesre) 
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PADUS, The.—The name by which the river 
Po was known to the Romans. Dividing Cisal- 
Pine Gaul, as the river did, into two parts, they 
called the northern part Transpadane and fhe 
‘southern part Cispadane Gaul, 


Ptolemy, in 1530, places uear | 
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PANS. preans [among the ancient 
Greeks] were songs of which the tune and words 
expressed courage aud confidence. ‘ All sounds 

i . says Cullimachus, * cease 

Ie Pan, is heard’... 
hot only when there was x 
by the help of the gods, to 








Preans were sung, 
hope of being able, 
overcome a greatand imminent danger, but when 
the danger was happily past, they were songs of 
hope and confidence a8 well as of thanksgiving 
for victory and safety "—K O Moller, Jut. of 


the Literature of Ancent Greece, 0. 1, p. 

PAONIANS, The.—" The Paonia 
merous and much-divided race, seemingly 
Thracian nor Macedonian nor Illyrian, but pro- 








| fesstug to be descended from the Teukri of Troy, 


occupied both banks of the Strymon, from 
the ncighbourbood of Mount Skomf{us, in which 
that river rises, down to the lake near its mouth,” 
=< Grote, Hist of (reece, pt 2, ch 25, 

PAGANISM: Bappres ed in the Roman 
Empire. See Roma. A D. 391-395 

PAGE. See Cuivanny. 

PAGUS. See Gress, 
pup * 

PAIDONOMUS, The.—The title of an 
officer who was charged with the general diree- 
tion ot the education and discipline of the young 
m ancient Sparta. —G Schomane, Antig of 
Groce The Mate pt 3 ch 1. 

PAINE, Thomas, and the American Revo- 
Intion. See UNnED S1ains or Aw A.D 
1 Jascary—Junt) K Grorce’s War 
Miastres 

PAINTED CHAMBER. Sce Westmtn 
sren Panack 

PAINTING, Ancient Egyptian —“‘All 
Lgyptian pictures appear to be simple records, 

and Bay ptian painting wasaccordingly more 
asymbolu writtng than aliberal art— ina word, 
acoloured Livrogly ph. Egyptian pawting fs 
undoubtedly an ait of great antiquity, and prob- 


Rowan, also, Hus- 









j ably as oll as any other art pretised by the 


Egyptians and certainly coeval with their sculp- 
ture ‘Three classes of paintings have been 


} discovered im Egypt,—those on the walls, those 


‘on the cases and Moba of mummies, and those on 
Papyrus rolls the nrst class is the most numer- 
mus”. One stoking characteristic is the bright- 
d purity of thet colours... . The paintings 
stillextunt on the walls of tombs and temples are 
very numerous ” 
‘ew Greck paintings remain to 
corroborate ancient icisin,. . on the other 
the works of ancient writers contain abun- 
dant historical information on the subject .,. 
Painting was in au apparently advanced state in 
‘Asia Minor und in Magna Grrecia long before it 
made any progress in Greece itself... . Homer 
does not mention painting as an imitative art, uor 
is there in Greek theogouy, or percents any 
god or hero, or an i vida: of any kind, who 
represents the clusa of re... . Cimon of 
Cleone =. may ‘pprispe considered the carli- 
est Greek artist y of the name of a painter, 
He was probably not earlier than Solon, with 
whom he may have been contemporary.” He 
“*fs recorded as the inventor of foreshorienings, 
or the first to make oblique views of the figure, 
which the Greeks, according to Pliny, termed 
*Catagrapha.’ He also first made muscular articn- 
lations, indicated the veins, sud gave natural folds 
to draperies. ... The essential development of 
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painting in Greece must be dated from the arrival 
of Polygnotus of Thasos who accompanied 
Cimon to Athens, probably after his conquest of 
Thasos, 408 B C [see Arunns: B © 466-4 
+++ Poly guotus first rassed batlng to the dig- 
nity of an independent art, and he brought it to 
that degree that it became the ndmiration and the 
wonder ot all Greece. About a generation or 
more subsequent to the arrival of Polyguotus at 
Athens, and shortly after the death [430 BC ] 
of Phidias [the sculptor], dramatic effect was 
added to the essential style of Poly gnotus and 
his contemporaries This epoch Was brought 
about chietly by the efforts of Apollodorus of 
Athens and Zeuxis of Ieraclea - Athens and 
Sicyon were the great seats of the arts at this 
time Apollodoruy who, according to Plutarch, 
was the inventor of tone, or the first great master 
of light and slade, was horn at Athens, probably 
about 4460... The time of Alexander, or the 
Alexandrian period, bas been terned the i 
of refinement in painting The characte 
the painters of this time were more varieties of 
effect and execution than any of the essential 
qualities of art... Pamphilus and Melanthius 
were distinguished for their effective composi 
fon: Apelles for grace or beauty ; Protogenes 
for elaborate execution ; Pauytas and Nicias ex- 
celled in light and shade of various kinds, 
phranor was distinguished for his universal 
excellence, or what, perhaps, may be termed aca- 
demic precision. .... Apelles the Coryplucus of 
painters, whose career appears to have been from 
about 350 to 310 BC, 
a native of Cos, or, according to Suidas, of Co 
Jophon. . . Apelles is completely Pliny's hero , 
yet his great superiority over other painters is 
asserted, not shown... Painting was said 
among the Romans to have flourished chictly 
during the period of Alexander and his succes 
sors; yet during the period of the immediate 
successors of Alexander a very sensible decay 
also had taken place in the art The fallmg 
off was not so much in mere technicuhties us in 
the spirit of art; the artists of this day doubt- 
less drew as well and coloured as well as those 
of the earlier times.” 

oman,—' Rome was more distinguished for 
its collections than for its artists; there was not 
a single painter of great name. though many 
Greek artists were assembled at Rome — The de- 
struction of Corinth by Mummius, 146 B. C. [see 
Greece: B. C 240-146], was in the first respect, 
4 great event for Rome, for from that time forth, 
for two or three centuries, Rome almost drained 
the ancient world of its works of art ... The 
paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum have in- 
contestably tended rather to lower the reputation 
of the ancient painters than otherwise, in the 
estimation of the world generally though the 
competent judge will find, upon a judicious ex- 
amination, the confirmation of ancicnt criticism 
in these remains; for they contain many great 
beauties, especially in composition, though they 
are evidently the works of the inferior artists of 
an inferior age. To judge, however. of the 
ancient masterpieces of "est froen such specimens, 
is tantamount to estimating the great works of 
modera a age by the ordinary patterns on com- 
mon ery and French paper-hangings.” 
After Rome, “‘in consequence of the foundation 
of Constantinople, and the changes it involved, 
suffered eimilsr spoliations to those it had pre- 
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viously infieted upon Groece,” there came “the 
period of the total decay of the imitative arts 


among the ancients,” 

Medizval.—‘‘Ancient art, as distinguished 
by ite characteristics, may perhaps be said to 
hve ceased at ubout the close of the third cen- 
tury of the Christian cra, The establishment of 
Christianity, the divisivn of the empire, and the 
incursions “Of barbarians, were the first. great 
Causes of the important revolutions experienced 
by the imitative arts, and the acrious checks they 
received It seems, however, to have been re- 
served for the fanatic fury of the earher Icono 
clasts most effectually w destroy all traces of 
their tormer excel ... The early Chris 
tians had a decided aversion to all works of imi 
tative art, us essentially conducive to idolatry. 
«It was not for several centuries after the 

ing of images was tolerated and encouraged 
the Roman church that this aversion can have 
been overcome, and doubtless the very unnat- 
ural and purely representative style of design of 
the carly uges of Christian art is due to it)... 
Though painters were doubtless in considerable 
pumbers throughout the whole of the middle 
ages, the luminutions in MSS constitute the 
principal or almost entire remains of actual paint- 
ing of the period The great period for 


























| manuscript illuminations in the West wae ap 


parently the age ot Charlemagne, who, ax well 
as his grandson, Charles the Buld, was’ great 
patrou of such works of taste. | The Anglo- 
Saxons were long among the best luminators , 
and the Ish also were distinguished for their 
excellence in this depurttient of art” 
Renaissance : Italy. Whatever were the 
causes, and they are not obvious, the formative 
arts made a surprising and comparatively sudden 
progressin the 13th century — Various promoting 
causes have been suggested us the source of this 
improvement: but 1 was doubtless owing to the 
combination of many iitluences. The Latin con 
quest of Constantinople in 1204, and the greater 
intereours. gencrally which then arose between 
the Jtalians and the Grecks or auntines, ap- 
pears to have been one of the principal sourees 
of the advancement The great fact of the 
revival of art is that il became imitative as well 
as representative, though in the first two cen- 
turies, or before Masnccio, the imitation was as 
much imaginary as teal the art of looking at 
Nature had to be learnt before the imitating her 
could be acquired... Among the modern 
schools of Italy, the Florentine or Tuscan rather 
takes the precedence in point of time ; not that 
there were not painters in Venice and Pisa and 
Siena, an early as at Florence, but it was the 
earliest school which distinguished itself, An- 
other reason of the prominence ofsthe Florentine 
school in history ix that Vasari, being bimeelf a 
Florentine, has made his native place conspicuous: 
above all others in his lives of the painters... . 
‘The first painter of great fame, however, among 
the moderns, was Giovanni Gualtieri or Cima- 
bue, who was born at Florence in the year 1240, 
Great ibrough Va is given to the name of Cima- 




















bue, h Vasari commencing with him his 
‘Tivee of the most eminent Artists from the re- 
vival of Art tn Italy ;* a distinction which is not 
justified beh remarkable au of 
paintings over those of his immediate 

sors, though it improvement {fs evident in hiv 
works... Giotto di Bondone, born at Vespi+ 


PAINTING 


gnano in 1276... isthé firat modern painter who 
can be declared free from the superstitions rever- 
ence of ancient forms, the trammels of Byzantine 
or middle-age art, and he surpassed bis master 
Cimabue, a8 much as Cimabue surpassed those 
who preceded him... He enriched muny 
of the cities of Italy with his works —. But 
the greater purt of his paintings have perished 
.. During the progress of puinting in Tur 
cany, it was making nearly equal advance 
mont in Umbria, in Rome und Venice, and in 
other parts of Italy  Puinting was first devel. 
oped in the Roman state in the cities of Umbria, 
ubbio, Fabriano, Matelica, Borgo San Sepolero, 
Urbino, Assisi, and other places The influenc; 
however, of the Umbrinn school, as the eurly 
painting of these districts is termed, was ex 
tended not only over Romagna, bul likewise 
over Tuscany, — . It was not until after the tine 
of Giotto, who executed some works in Padua 
and Verona, that there were any thstinguished 
puinters in the Venctinn state "—R N Wornum, 
The Kpocha of Pacuting, ch 1-12 —" What 
Giotto gave to art was, before all things «le 
vitality His Madonnas are no longer sy inbols 
of a certain phase of pious awe, but pictures of 
maternal love The Bride of God suchles her di- 
vine infant with a smile, watches him playing 
with a bird, or stretches out her arms to take 
him wheu be turns crying from the hands of 
circumcising priest By choosmg incidents lhe 
these from real home life, Giotto, through his 
painting, humanised the myst ries of faith aud 
brought them clow to common sechng Nor was 
the change less in his method than his motrves 
Before his day painting had been without com 
position, without charm of colour without sag 
gestion of movement. or the play of hymg en 
ergy. He first knew how to distribute figures in 
the given space with pertect balance und how to 
mass them together in animated groapsagreeable 
to the eye... — He never futled to make it 
manifest that what he meant to represent was 
ving. The birth of Trahan painting inclosels 
connected with the religious life of the Italians 
The building of the church of 5. Franc sat ds 
sisi gave it the first zreat mpulse. and to the 
iety aroused by S Francis throughout. Ital 
ut mostly in the valleys of the Apennines, 
owed its animating spirit in the Hth century 
The church of Assisi is double One structure 
of nave, and choir, and transept, is imposed npon 
another; and the walls of oth, from floor to 
coping-stone, are covered with frewo, Many 
of these frescoes date from years before the birth 
of Giotto. Giunta the Pisin, Gaddo Gaddi_ und 
Cimabue, are supposed to have worked there, 
penta continuing or fecbly struggling to 
throw off the decadent traditions of a dying art 
In their school Giotto Inboured, and modern 
painting arose with the movement of new hfe 
Deneath his brush... . Thowe were noble days, 
when the painter had literally acres of walls 
given him to cover; when the whole belief of 
Christendom, grasped by his own faith, and 
firmly rooted in the faith of the people round 
him, a8 yet unimpaired by alien emanations from 
the world of claasic culture, had to be set forth 
for the first time in art. His work was then a 
Bible, s compendium of grave divinity and bu- 
man hi , & book embracing all things need- 
ful for the spiritual and the civil life of mah. 
He spoke to men who could not read, for whom 
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there were no printeg pages, but whose heart re- 
ceived his teaching t rough the eye. Thus paint 
ing was not then what it is now, a decoration 
of existence, but a potent and efficient agent in 
the education of the race Such opportunities 
do not occur twice in the same age Once in 
Greece for the pagan world, once m Italy tor 
the modern world ,—that must suftice for the 
education of the human race — Like Niccola Pi- 
sano, Giotto not only founded a school in Ins 

ity, but spreud his manger far and wide 
over Italy, so that the first period of the bistory 
of paimting is the Giottesque ... After the 
splendid outburst of painting in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, there came a lull The 
thoughts and sentiments of mediwval Italy had 
been now set forth in art. The sincere and 
sunple style of Giotto was worked out But the 
new culture of the Revival had not as yet suffi- 
ciently penetrated the Italians for the painters to 
eypress it, nor hud they mastered the techmeal- 
itesof thar craft in such w manner as to render 
the dehineation of more complex forms of beauty 














possible ‘The year= between 1400 and 1470 may 
be roughly marked out as the second period 
of gent activity im painting... ‘The Renais- 


sance, so far aS painting 1s concerned, may be 
sud to lueve culmuuted between the years 1470 
and 1550) These dates, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted are arlutrary , nor is there anything more 
unprofitable than the attempt to define by strict 
chronology the moments of an intellectual growth 
80 Complex, so unequally progressive, and 80 
varied as that of Italian art. All that the his 

toriun can hope to do 15 to strike a mean between 
his rechomng of yuurs and his more subtle calcu- 
Jations based on The Gainer gence of decisive genius 
m special men Bearing this in mind, it is 
still possible to resard the SO years above men- 
tioned ns a period no longer of promise and prep- 
aration but of fulfilment and accomplishment, 

Furthermore, the 30 years at the close of the 15th 
century may de taken as one epoch in this climax 
of the art, while the first half of the 16th forms 
Witlau the former falls the best work, 
of Mantegna, Perngino, Francia, the Bellini, 

Signorelli, Fia Bartolommeo To the latter we 
may rechon Michael Augelo, Raphael, Giorgione, 

Corregzio, Titan, and Andrea del Sarto. Lio- 
nardods Vinci, though belonging chronolggically 

to the former epoch, ranks first among tHe mas- 

ters of the latier, und to this also may be given 
Tintoretto, thoush his life extended far beyond 
it to the Inst years of the century. We thus ob- 
tain, within the period of 80 years from 1470 to 
1550 two subordinate divisions of time, the one 
including the last part of the 15th century, the 
other extending over the best years of the 16th ‘ 

To Tuscany. to Umbrin, and to. Venice, 

roughly speaking, are due the really creative 
forces of Italian printing. and these three dis- 
tricts were marked by strong peculiarities. In 
art, as in politics. Florence and Venice exhibit 
distinct types of character —The Florentines de- 
veloped tresco, and devoted their genius to the 
expression of thought by scientific design. ‘The 
Venetians perfected oil-painting. and set forth 
the glory of the world as it appeals to the inmagi- 
nation and the senses... . More allied to the 
Tuscan than to the Venetian spirit, the Umbrian 
masters produced a style of genuine originality. 
The cities of the Central Apennines owed their 
specific quality of religious fervour to the influ- 
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ences emanating from Assisi,"—J. A. Symonds, |, ists who had studied in Italy, after the produc- 


The Renaixeance in Italy, ch. 4 

German, Flemish and Dutch.—‘‘ The conse- 
cration of the new cathedral of Cologne in 1322 
seems to have given u great impetus to the arts 
of that place in the 14th century. and no inde. 
panect school of painters can have been estab- 
lished there before that time. . Meister Wi) 
helm yon Coein, or William of Cologne, is the 
oldest painter of repute of this pol, and the 
oldest German painter to whom existing pictures 
of worth ure attributed. He lived in the middle 
and latter part of the Lith century. . . nother 
celebrated painter of this school is Meister Ste 
phan, supposed to be the scholar of Meister Wil- 
helm. Stephan was the Bante of the famous 
Dom-bild, in the Cathedral of Cologne, as Albert 
Durer informs us in his ‘Diary." Ue seems to 
have been Stephan Lochner, or Locthene 
some read the name, u native of Constany 
settled in Cologne... A much morc e 
school than that of Cologne, and 1 

juent to it in point of time. was established by 

he Van Eycks at Brnges in Flanders, a 
which through its connection with the introduc- 
tion of the new method of oil painting holds a 
very prominent position iv the, history of art. 
Bruges may be considered the stasery of Flem- 
ish art, and it was its geographical capital for a 
long period, though it was afterwards super: 
seed by Antwerp... Tradition hus preserved 
the names of four members of the Van Eyck 
family. which however doex not appear to have 
been originally of Flanders, but from the con- 
vent to which John’s daughter eventually re- 
tired, Maaseyck or its neighbourhood, in Lim 
bourg. The names are Hubert, John, Lambert, 
and Margaret: —we know that three of them 
were painters, but there is no real evidence that 
Lambert was of the same profession. John was 
most probably the youngest of the family . . . 
‘The new method of paintin, 
colouring medium discovered by the Van FE; 
has been frequently mentioned. W) 
thod was is not known: but to di 
from the common method previously in use, it is 
sufficiently described by ithe general though 
vague term of oil-painting; it was, however, 
literally varnish painting.  Oil-puinting, in the 
strict sense of the term, was neither a mystery 
nor @ novelty in the time of Hubert Van Eyck. 
... Vasari, who is the principal authority for 
this piece of history, speaks only generally ; but 
yet he is sufficienily particular to explain’ that 
the Van Eyck medium was a compound of resins 
or resin with oils... . The great scholar of 
Jobx Van Eyck was Rogier Vander Weyden, of 
Brussels, or of Louvain, called by Vasari Rogier 
of Bruges — Ruggieri da Bruggia. He is termed 
by the French, Maitre Rogel. . . . Other very 
distinguished painters of thie achool were Hans 
Memling, Hugo Vander Goes, and @ Van- 
der Meire. Hans or Jan Memling or Memlinc, 
has now # reputation almost rivalling that of 
John Van Eyck. He was, according to some 
accounts, the pupil of the elder Vander Weyden ; 
‘but where or when be was born it is equaly un: 
certain, As he was settled and had property at 
Brages, he probably belonged to that city, 
he was born somewhere about 1425. ... This 
school of art continued in the Netherlands with 
but little variety until the 16th century, when 
great changes were effected by the Flemish art- 






































































tion of the great works by Raphael and Michel- 
angelo at Rome, ‘The character of the art of 
Germany was of a kindred quality, and was in 
part derived from this early school of the Netber- 
lands.” —R.N. Wornum, The Kpocha of Paint- 
ing, ch. 14-15,—""'The great effect of the mode 
of representation introduced by the Van Eycks 
appeared first of all in the adjacent districts of 
the Lower Rhine. The typical idealism of the 
Cologne school, which had arrived at such per: 
fection in the Works of Meister Stephan, declined 
and vanished, without leaving a trace, before the 
brilliant Fleruish realism... . With far more 
independence and freedom, the Flemish influence 
wus received by the schools of Upper aud Cen- 
tryl Gernuny. ‘They do not so fully abandon 
the beautiful soft fecling and ideal spirit of the 
former period, nor do they adopt the same exact- 
ness of execution, but by a more middle course 
they arrive at a thoroughly peculiar style, in 
whieh occasionally we find 1 happy Mending of 
the two fundamental elements, Tt may have 
partially contributed to this, that in Swabia, 
more than elsewhere in the North, eatensive 
wall paintings were executed, many traces of 
which ure to be found in the numerous Inte 
Gothic churches of the countr - Nevt to 
Ulm, the rich and ancient Augsburg was the 
second central point of Swabian art "We bere 
find in successive generations the painter fumily 
About the middle of the century, 
ly bexins with a Hans Holbein, the grand- 
father of the famous later master i 
Hans Holbein, the elder, who 
1460, worked at first in his native city, and sub- 
sequently at Basle, whither he was ‘summoned 
in 1504, and where he died in 1528... . Far 
more important than these is, however, the 
son of the elder Holbein, Hans Holbein, the 
younger, one of the greatest and noblest masters 
of German art Me was born at Augsburg in 
1495, worked at Lucerne in 1517, settled at Baste 
two yeurs subsequently, and was summoned to 
England in (526, where, through the influence of 
Sir Thomas More, he entered the service of King 
Henry VIII Iu the year 1529, he went again to 
Basle, and spent several years there, engaged, by 
order of the Council, in the execution of larger 
works He then returned to England, where, as 
has been recently proved, he died in London in 
1543. While he is one of the most precocious 
uses of art history —appearing a8 an able 
painter at the age of fourteen — he is also among: 
the few masters of the North who evidenced the 
derided influence of Italian art, and used it with 
perfect independence. Among the northern 
painters of that time, he is the only one, Durer 
not even excepted, who reached a perfectly free 
and grand style. freed himself from the ‘petty 
tastclessness of those around him, and conceived 
the human figure in its perfect truth and beauty."” 
Contempo with Holbein, but a little oldor, 
was Albert Direr, born at Nuremberg in 1471. 
“Albert Durer, an rej artistic gifts, need 
fear no comparison with any master in the world, 
not even with Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
Notwithstanding, {n all that concerns the true 
means of sapreming the clothing of the ides 
in the garment of the exialatte form, be Hes to 
feeply. fettered within the bonds of his own 
Umited world, that be rarely rises to the same. 
height of thought and expression.” In 1404 
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Durer “settled as a painter in his native city, 
He here worked for ten yeurs, not merely as @ 
painter, but alzo engaged in extensive works in 
engraving and woodcuts ; until, in 1505, he made 
a journey to Italy, in which, however, he only 
became uainted with Venice, Padua, 
Bologna, Towards the end of the following 
year, he returned to Nuremberg, where, with 





Tresh and restless activity, he executed «count | 


less number of important works, not mcrely 
paintings, drawings, engravings, and. woodcuts, 
Gatovenipmnducelcexeelient. carved. svorke’ a 
boxwood and steatite In 1520 
ond journey, this time to the Netherlands, from 
whence he returned in the following year From 
this period he lived and worked wuinterraptedly | 
in his native city until his ¢ in 1528 (IIe 
died, like Raphael, on a Good Friday ) In these 
latter years, besides his artistic works, he pro 
duced many scientife works — instructions on 
geometry, the art of fortification, and the pro 
portions of the human body thus evidencing 
his extensive and thorough information — All 
this astonishing fertility of mind unfolded in him 
wholly from personul inclination without out 
ward stimulus, and indeed under the pressure of 
sad domestic circumstances and unfavourable 
relations of life Germany had no Juhus {1 or 
Leo X., no Medici or Gonzaga, no art loving 
aristocracy, no noble minded: governments 
Many pupils und imitators followed Direr 
Moré important than all these imitators 1s one 
master, who carried the influence of the Fran 
comian schoo! to Saxony, and during along and 
active life stood at the head of an extremely shal 
ful school there We allude fo Lucas Cranach, 
rightly Lucas Sunder, who was born tw a small 
place m Franconia, and lived from (472 to 1553 
. - After Cranach, the Saxon school soon re 
lapses into obscurity, and only his son, of the 
game name, inherits 
fame and art iibke, Hest of Art, Uk 4, 
ch 3 (r.2).—"" Antwerp at the begimung of the 
16th century aceupied the first pluce as «School 
of Artin the Netherlands The founder of 
school was Quinten Massijs (1466-1531), usual 
called Matsys, aud sometimes Metsys* he is 
popularly known ag ‘the Blacksmith of Ant- 
werp’ Born at Louvain, the son of a locksmith, 
Quinten Matsys probably worked at first at his 
father's trade, . . . From the death of 
Guintes Matsys we may trace the gradual de- 
cline of art in the Netherlands. ‘ve manly, 
robust, and realistic style of the Flemish paint 
ers. was now to be abandond tor the 
dreams and idealism of Italy. Flemish art 
ceased to be national, and its painters forsook 
the delineation of their own homely people, their 
quaint old-world cities, and their flat landscapes, 
to struggle after the azure skies and unveiled 
beautics of the Florentine and Venetian Schools. 
+: + The commencement of the 17th century 
witnessed the return of art in the Netherlands to 
the honest realiam of the North, after its long 
banishment amid the idealism of the South . 



































uired, however, a potent magician to recall 
the of the Netherlands to life, and that 
magician spoeered in the n of Peter Paul 
Rubens. yw men have led more stirring and’ 


successful Hives, No painter exoept Titian was 
ever 80 courted ty the great and wealthy. Hand- 
some, well-born, fascinating in manner, Rubens 
succeeded fm all which he undertook, und waa 


eo made a sec H 
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equally praised as a diplomatist, a courtier, a 
putron, and a painter He was essentially a man 
of the world, and born under a lucky star His 
very pictures muy be described as worldly, since 
though by no means irreligious as a man, there 
is no religion, no apieltcadlty, in ix works. 

Rubens was an almost universal genius in bis 
art, and has left a vast number of pictures deal 
ing with nearly every kind of subject. The 
great number of works attributed to him would 
scem almost fabulous, if we did not believe that 
many of them were really executed under the 
eye of the master by the pupils who worked 
from his designs... . Antoon van Dijck [or 
Van Dyck}, the greatest of the pupils of Rubens, 
the son of @ merchant of good standing, was 
born at Antwerp in 1599. At ten years of age 
he was studying art under Van Balen, und was 
registered in the Guild as hia pupil; from him 
he proceeded to the studio of Rubens... In 
1620 he was engaged as an assistant by Rubens, 
and in the following year he was in England 
employed by James t . . His first visit to 
England seems to have been unfruitful, but in 
1632 he became onc of the court painters of 
Charles I. . Van Dyck died in Blackfriara on 
the 9th of December ‘in 1641, and was buried 
hard by the tomb of John of Gaunt in old St 
Paul's As a portrait painter Van Dyck 
occupres with Titian and Velasquez the fret 
place In fertility and production he was equal 
to Rubens, if we remember that his artistic life 
was very brief, and that he died at the age of 
420 He lacked the inexhaustible invention which 
distinguishes Ins teacher .. . David Teniers, 
the younger, was the third great master of the 
Netherlands and the greatest genre painter of 
ins country He has been called the ‘ Proteus of 
unting, and indecd he ranged through almost: 











| every kind of subyect, “from grave to gay, from 
omewhat of bis fathers | 


hvu to severe? Born at Antwerp in 1610 
he received his earliest lessons in art from his 
father Whcther he was a pupil of Rubens is 
doubtful but the influence of that master is 
.. > Flem- 
ish art, which had rapidly declined after Teniers, 
and was almost dead ai the close of the 17th 
century, Was partly revived by the school of the 
French ‘pamter David. It was not, however, 
till the beginning of the present century that a 
true revival took place "—1L. J, Wilmot Bux. 
ton and E J Poynter, German, Flemish and 
Dutch Painting, ok. 2, ch 2-3.—The 17th cen- 
tury found Holland fully entered on a new and 
fresh political life. ‘As ecclesiastical tradition 
had been repressed by the strong Protestantism 
of the land, art saw itself thrown at first upon 
the faithful portrayal of reality, which it brought 
to great perfection, especially in portrait, paint- 
ing It is not the poetic breath of aristocratic 
delicacy, as in Van Dyck, nor the agitated life 
and power of Rubens, but'a sober spirit of order 
and distinctness, a feeling of civil opulence and 
self-consciousness. which is ressed in the 
excellent. portraits of these “Dutch masters. 
Among the most excellent of them are Franz 
Arals (1584-1666), and, above ail, the justly famed 
Bartholomaus van der Helst (1618-1670), whose 
prinelpel works are, the Banquet of the Amster- 
lam Citizens on the Celebration of the Peace of 
Westphalia, in the Museum at Amsterdam, and 


the Sudges of the Prizes of the Rifle Band of 
, in the Louvre, The same starting- 
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point was taken hy the principal master of the 
mutch school, Rembrandt van Ryn (1606-1669) 
‘There are many portraits belonging to his earlier 
life, in which, with superior talent, he devoted 
himself to the simple representation of nature 
. . Subsequently, be was no longer satisfied 
with this calm, objective mode of representa- 
tion, a deep, inwardly suppressed, passionate 
flame urged Bim to a new style of conception, in 
which the figures themselves only tended to 
solve problems of the boldest character ; a won- 
derful perfection of chinro oscuro, a daring play 
with fantastic and even glaring effects of light, 
distinguish his ater works This tendency is, 
as it were, the expression of a violent protesta- 
tion against all noble form and cheerful life in 
the light of day But, in spite of th 

of nobler form und higher expression, 
ings entrance the spectator by theit singular 
charm, by the constraming force of a mind 
stirred up in its very depths, and by a myste- 
rious poetic power ~ Rembrandt executed, by 
preference, Old Testament subjects, which were, 
in general, more suitable to the Puritan taste of 
the period, and in which he conld satisfy, by 
Oriental costume and strong characterisation, 
the fantastic taste which formed an es-ntial cle 
ment in his art "—W. Litbke, tat of Art. bk 4, 
ch. 6 (0. 2) 

Spanish.—‘The Spanish School of painting 
appears to have been one of the more recently 
established of the modern schools of Europe 
The characteristic Spamish school has a close 
connection with the schools of Italy, especially 
those of Venice and Naples, in style, though its 
earlier development seems to have been duc to 
the immigration of Flemixh artists into Spain 
... The principal works undertaken in Spain 
date from the time of Philip [1 they were 
chiefly executed by Italians, and the principal 
Spanish painters studied in Italy. ‘The paint- 
ers of Spain have been classified in three prin 
cipal schools: .. they are those of Valencia, 

fadrid, and Seville. ... The following ure the 
. Autonio del Rincon, Luis 
s, 
ir 

















de Vargas, Mori 
Ribalta, Pacheco, Alonso Cano, Velazquez, Zu 
barau, and Murillo; the others arc little known 
out of Spain. . . . Diego Velasquez de Silva, the 
head of the school of Madrid and the prince of 
Spanish painters, was born at Seville in the 
spring of 1599 . . He visited Madrid first in 
1622, and was invited back the year afterwards 
the Count Duke of Olivares, who procured 
him then the sppoletment of painter to Philip 
IV.; from this time Velazquez was established 
as a royal favourite. velaons being better 
known than any of the preceding painters, out 
of Spain, is accordingly better appreciated out 
of Spain He visited Italy in 1629, but had 
formed his style before he went there. He be- 
longa strictly to the naturalist school .. . Velaz- 
juez ranks as a portrait-painter with Titian and 
fandyck ; and he had besides the great power 
of ‘objective imitation characteristic of the natu- 
ralist school. There is, however, no laboured 
fmitation in the works of Velazquez... . Velaz- 
quez was a good landscape-painter, but seldom 
Reber ker . . . Bartolomé Esté- 

‘ban, Murillo, born at lie, and baptized Janu- 
ry Ist, 1618, is the best known of all the Spanish 
masters’ ont of Spain, belongs to the same 
‘ontoralist he frequently rep- 





, and 
vebvol,. . . though 
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resented the most exalted subjects, He ts some- 
times called the Spanish Vandyck ; he, however, 
belonged to a very different school of art from 
that of Vandyck. He is the great Caposcuola 
of the school of Seville, and is generally consid- 
cred the prince of Spahish painters, though he 
had not the force or readiness of Velazquez: be 
wants the manly vigour of that great painter, 
Murillo, having acquired a good knowledge of 
art from his relative Juan del Castillo at Seville, 
became in 1642 the pupil of Velazquez at Ma- 
drid .. His greatest works e executed after 
he was fifty years of age, being nearly all pro- 
duced between 1670 and 1680 His earlier works 
were of the Jow naturalist type and commonly 
of humble subjects flower-girls, beggur-boys, 
and the like, bis later, much more refined and 
not less true, were chiefly of a religious char- 
acter, his favourite subject being Our Lady of 
the Immaculate Conception, which he often 
painted, and sometimes with a beauty of com- 
position and sentiment, und a richness and trans- 
parency of colouring far excecding any other 
Spanish painter "—I. N Worpum, The Kpoche 

of Painting, ch 2 
French.—‘' From the time when Charlemagne 
eae By zuntine actists round him at Aix la 
“hapelle, to the dawn of the Renaissance, there 
are evidences of an uninterrupted Art activity 
in France, but besides that the interest attach- 
ing to such Cfforts is, in many cases, antiquarian 
rather than artistic, those in which the germs of 
Freneb painting can be traced were long in as 
suming any national character The first 
gicam of any national character affecting French 
art appears about the middle of the 12th centary. 
when the rise of the pointed Gothic architecture 
drove painting from the walls to the windows. 
Glass painting vot only reached its highest per- 
fection in France, but, from its peculiar style, 
indseated far more surely » future School of 
Painting than the mural frescoes... The same 
influcnces that drove punting trom the walls of 
churches turned the attention of artists during 
the 13th and 14th «coturies to such subjects as 
retablos and altar pieces, But these so-called 
artists do not pre suppose an improved school 
of painting In fact, before the 14th century, 
painting bud no standing as a separate art, but 
was strictly subordinated to sculpture or archi- 
tecture The painter was still merely a deco- 
rator, . . . While frescoes and decorative painting 
supplied only a temporary want, miniature waa 
from the first the real medium for the exercise 
of whatever artistic zeal existed... . It was the 
Italian wars, begun in 1494 by Charles VIII, 
that first brought the artistic treasures of Italy 
prominently before the eyes of the French mon- 
archs, and the real history of ich patios 
yen with those Italian artiste who, in the reign 
of cis I. (1515-1547), were eaploved by that 
prince at Fontainebleau, and formed the achool 
called by that name... . At the end of the 16th 
century, there was a dearth of artists In France, 
owing to the Civil Wuru and the wean 
The, middle of the 17th century was the spenieg 

ty 











for France of a lod of activit 

im which two soapy altel tenloedan oot 
apparent. The Itallan {influence ... 
uring this time its greatest ascendancy over 
erm fuapromed on the lattsr by tee, fee 
GRoumbtanese of the reign of Lea St 
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‘Louis enoot Art sincerely if not altogsther 
wisely, and his example was followed by the 
nobillty. He was ably seconded iu this respect 


by his ministers, Colbert and Louvois, and his 
favourite painter, Lebrun, and to their efforts 
were due, at least all the outward and material 
appliances which could serve to promote the 
progress of Art... All this fostering care of 
Art was, however, rendered uugatory, to a great 
extent, by the prevailing tendencies of the time, 
which forced every artist to follow in the same 

ve.” Two artints, however, stood ** outside 
the influence of the France of their day, yet sun 
up in their work the characteristic merits und 
defects of the French school” These were Nico 
las Poussin, “the greatest painter whom France 
can claim,”—a native of Normandy, boro in 
justache le Sueur, born at Paris in 
In the extraordinary fertility and variety 








** Le Sueur has been called the * French Raphael,” 
and, although the comparison must not be strained 
too ‘much, it is not wholly unjust" Distinction 
in Jandacape painting was given to France at this 
time by Claude Gallée, better known as Claude 
Lorraine. But the painter most distinctly repre 
sentative of the period was Charles Le Brun, 
cailed‘‘the Lours XIV_ of Art,” who painted with 
ostentation, on a grand scale, much to the liking 
of the ostentatious king. He founded the French 
Academy of Painting and the French School at 
Rome Under the Regency, and during the reign 
of Louis XV., ‘‘ the deterioration of government 
and of society found their anutugue in the steady 
decline of painting... The grosser side of this 
society found. . artists to portray it; mean- 
while its more amiable aspects were seized by 
Watteau, Lanrret und Pater. each of whom 
brought ‘a special qualification wo the task.” 
Watteau ‘was the only artist who so treated a 
conventional theme as to idealize it” A better 
spirit in Art was revived at the epoch of the 
Revolution, mainly through the influence of 
Jacques Louis David, born in 1748 — “The in- 
fluence exercised by David was profound, not 
only in France but in Europe generally. For 
nearly fifty years it more or less dominated 
painting.” Like Poussin, David ‘turned for in- 
spiration to pagan models" Among the greater 
painters of the neat generation were Ingres, 

elacroix, Scheffer and Delaroche, who “ began 
an impulse which has lasted to the present duy. 
Their methods may now be partially discredited, 
but to their efforts—ranging in’ such varied 
directions, and all having for their object gener- 
ally to bring back painting from convention to 
inher be traced the independence and 
suid which now characterize the French 
school."—G. W. Smith, Painting, Spanish and 
Pronch, pp. 97-212. 


by 97. 
English. The origin of the English school 
ann by any sonnets silc to be lost in the 
iquity, since it dates only from the 
second quarter of the 18th century. [t was then 
that English art shook off the German and Flem- 
ish yoke which she had borne from the reign of 
Henry. VU, to that of William III. first under 

the powerful influence of Holbein, Rubens, and*! 
Van Dyck, then under the lesser influence of 
Peter Lely, and finally of Godfrey Kneller. Since 
then bas been reclaimed by her own native 

But if trom that date we can point to 

‘teae English masters aa Reynolds, Gains- 


enius Poussin recalls Rubens and Murillo” | 


Modern 
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borough, Constable, Lawrence, Hogarth, and 
Wilkie, this {s only a passing glimmer, a glorious 
fire of ‘straw, which was speedily extinguished 
in the absurd and moustrous Itwianism which 
goon enveloped it and suffocated it to death No 
end is served by recalling the sad names of 
jenjamin West, Fuseli James Northcote, John 
opie, Benjamin Haydov, James Barry, und of 
all the moths who burnt their poor wings in the 
flame of Latin art, blinded themselves there, and 
then returned, to din into our ears through all 
the long period of their blindness the Heroics of 
their hideous nightmare. This long night was 
only illuminated by the noble talent of David 
Scott, who died unhonoured in 1849 at the age 
of 42, and by the genius of J. M. W. Turner, 
who died ou the 19th December, 1851, at the 
of 76, alone and uncared for, in a miserable 
hovel on the Thames near Battersea Bridge. 
‘This very year, 1851, was an epoch in the his- 
tory of the modern English schoo)... Alone or 
in groups, certain young artists had for some 
ears, amid the nothingness in which the Eng- 
ish school was strug; nine, been attempting @ 
reaction against the Italian targlelty and the 
academic platitudes of their time. My reader 
will know that I am here referring to the little 
band of pre Raphaclites, to D. G. Rossetti, W. 
Holman Hunt J E Millais, aud their friends, of 
whom F_Mados Brown, though he took no part 
in the ‘Brotherhood,’ was perhaps the most ac- 
tive In the exhibitions of 1849 the works of 


the pre Raphaelites, judged on their own merits 


and without any reference to their scbool, had 
becn favourably received by the critics. After- 
wards, their society becoming known as well ar 
their principle and motto, * Truth,’ sarcasms and 
even insults were hesped on the Pons artists. 
In 1851 they were in despair, and one of them 
hud decided not to yield, but to expatriate him- 
self, when Mr Ruskin, the passionate admirer 
and apologist of Turner, threw himself into the 
fray, und wrote his celebrated letter to the 
“Times The cause of truth ia Art, and obser- 
yation im Nature, eloquently pleaded though it 
was, Was not won in a day ; but at the first blow 
of the pick the old stronghold of the Academy 
was wou, opinion vecred round in favour of the 
pre Raphaelites, and they hud each day an in- 
creasing public"—E Chesneau, The English 
School of Painting (tr. by L. N. Etherington), 
tntrod.—‘One evening in the year 1848 three 
young men (one of them Italian by origiu, the 
other two English), fellow-students and friends, 
as sailors are friends who sail together and can 
depend on each other, were drinking tea with 
the rich man of the three. They were turning 
over a collection of sngayingsco the table, from 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. ese frescoes were 
a revelation to them, weary as they all three were 
of the commonplaces of the schools, and Jong as 
they had been in search of a master who would 
deliver them from impersonal movement, stereo- 
typed gesture, expression transferred from the 
classic, and weakened with e' transfer from 
the beauty of the original. No 
of tourists had passed by these frescoes and had 
not in consequence founded a uew school. But 
taking a postion for thometives spent fro the 

a ion for vex apart from the 
Leslies, the Muireadys, the Maclises; they were 
not inspired by the ardour of ‘the brave days 
when we were twenty-one.’ These young men 
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spoke of that simple individual art, tree trom all 
studio rules and methods, the art of Benozzo 
Gozzoli and Orcagna, in which there is only the 
most scrupuloug, the minutest imitation of nature, 
and the unaffected, limited expression of the reli- 
ious fdea. See how this horse sniffsdeath ; und 
this hermit, how heartily he is praying. What 
abould the colouring of ‘all this be? Doubtless 
the crisp, brilliant colour of the Van Eycks and 
the Frangias, laid on with no substratum, Our 
art is commonplace because it no longer draws 
ita inspiration direct from nature; it lost that 
long ago. Rubens did not, nor the Caracci, nor 
even Giulio Romano, nor Raphucl himself. To 
find masters to follow unhesitatingly we must 
look to art before Raphael, to pre-Raphaelite art. 
‘Phe night wore away, the teucups were emptied ; 
with the last one pre-Raphaelitiam was born. 
These three companions were Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, William Holman Hunt and John Ever- 
ett Millais. All three were endowed with great 
natural talents and a passioante desire for suc- 
cess. The trio made a perfect whole. Hunt had 
faith, Rossetti eloquence, und Millais talent. . . . 
Iu France these revolutionaries would have con- 
tented themselves with upholding the same ideal 
and frequenting the same cafe In England, 
where three admirers of Shakespeare or of Brown: 
ing cannot meet without forming a Shakespeare 
reading party, or a society for the explanation 
of Browning, the pre-Rapimelites formed them- 
selves into a Brotherhood, and, as every English- 
man fancies three or four separate letters of the 
alphabet after his name, they determined that 
each pre-Raphaelite Brother should add to his 
signature the initials of his new title— P. R. B.” 
—K, de Is Sizeranne, English Contemporary Art 
(tr. from the French by H. M. Poynter), ch 
American.— ‘The most celebrated paiuters of 
[the colonial] period... and the only ones 
whose fame is more than local, are John Single- 
ton Copley and Benjamin West. But as both of 
them left their country at an early age, never to 
return, they belong to England rather than to 
America. . Revolutionary Period is, in 
many respects, the most interesting division, not 
only in the political, but also in the artistic his- 
tory of the United Btates. It is so, not merely 
because it has left us the pictorial records of the 
men and the events of a most important epoch in 
the development of mankind, but also because it 
brought, forth two painters who, while they 
were thoroughly American in their aspirations, 
were at the same time endowed with artistic 
qualities of a very high order. Gilbert Stuart 
and John Trumbull, the two painters alluded to, 
have a right to be considered the best of the 
‘American painters of the past, and will always 
continue to hold a prominent place in the history 
of their art. . . . Trumbull must not be jud, 
as an artist by his large paintings in the Papitol 
at Washington, the commission for which he did 
not receive until 1817. To know him one must 
See ea rte wreactae 
now e gallery of Yale Liens 
The Fealthny ae towards realistic historic 
painting given by Trumbull . . . died out, and 
ai there Js of historic and Sgure painting in 
the {following} period is mainly inated fy s 
false idealism, of which Washington Allston is 
Tepresentative. To rival the old 
40 do what had been done before, to 
“he actual and the near to the unreal 








if 
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we aistant, to look upon monks and knights and 
robbers and Venetfan senators as the embodi- 
ment of the poctic, in spite of the poet's warning 
to the contrary, was now the order of the day. 
; . . A somewhat similar spirit manifested itself 
in the works of John Vanderlyn (76-3603), 
Rembrandt Peale (1787-1860), Samuel F. B. 
Morse (1791-1872), and Cornelius Ver Bryck 
(1813-1844), . . . The most interesting, . . . be- 
cause the most original, manifestation of the art 
instinct in this perfod is found in landscape. In 
this department also it seemed for a time as if 
the influence of the old Italian masters would 
gain the upper hand. But the intluence of Dus- 
seldorf, aided by that of England, although not 
through its best representatives, such a8 Consta- 
ble, gave a different turn to the course of affairs, 
and in a measure freed the artists from the 
thraldom of an antiquated school. ... . The 
greatest. name in the early history of land- 
scape art in the United Stats is that of Thomas 
Cole (1801-1848), who came over from England 
with his parents in 1819, but received his first 
training, such as it was, in America... . The 
American students who went to England up to 
the middle of the present century were not in- 
flu ny uy those painters who, like Constable, 
are credited with having given the first impulse 
towards the development of modern art. This 
is true also of those who went to France. The’ 

fell in with the old-established Classic school, 
and were not affected by the rising Romantic 
and Colourist school until long after its triumph- 
antestablishment.” In late ycurs, however, “the 
tendency in this direction has been very marked, 
and the main points of attraction for the young 
American artist in Europe have been Paris and 
Munich. One of the results of this movement, 
consequent upon the preponderating attention 
given to colour and technique, has been an al- 
most entire neglect of subject. What the art of 
‘America has gained, therefore, in outward at- 
tractiveness and in increase of skill, it has had to 
purchase at the expense of a still greater de- 
Americanisation than before.” —8. I, Koebler, 
American Painters (in Illustrated Handbooks of 











‘Art History), pp. 192-218. 
PAINTSVILLE, Battle of, Sce Uxrrep 
States or Am. : A.D. 1882 Jaxuany—FuBnu- 


ary : Kentucky—Ti 
PAIONIANS, The. See ALBANIANS. 
PAIRS, Legislative. See Wutrs, Panty. 
PAITA, The, See CasTe SystkM or Inpra. 
PALACE, Origin of the name.—The house 
of the first of the Roman Emperors, Augustus, 
had been appro- 





NEBSEK). 





was on the Palatine Hill, which 
priated by the nobility for their realdence from 
the earliest age of the republic, The residence 
of Augustus was a quite ordinary mansion until 
AU. O48 @. C. 6) when it was destroyed by 
fire. It was then rebuilt on a grander scale, the 
people contributing, in small individual sums — 
Peete! nang) denon public rerbelg 
gustus ler it public q 
soll geve up & large part of it to the recreation 
of the citizens. His ‘successors added to and 
built more and more edifices connected with it; 





0 thet, naturally, it appropriated to iteelf the, 
name of the ‘and came to be known as the 
or Palace —C. Merivale, Eist.:af 


Romans, 2h. 40. ‘ 
a baLmoLiraig PERIOD... See ‘Brant: 
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PALZOLOGI, The.—The family which oc 
cupied the Greek imperial throne, at Nicwa and 
at Constantinople, from 1260, when Michacl 
Paleologus seized the crown, until the Empire 
‘was extinguished by the Turks in 1453 —E Gib 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch 
62 (Genealogrcal table) 

Tennant, Hist of Modern 


Ausorn Sir J E 
Greece 

PALZOPOLIS, OR PALZPOLIS. See 
Neapouis 

PALASIRA, The. Sce Giwnasta, Gren 

PALAIS ROYAL, The. Sec France A D 
1642-1643 

ee 


PALATINATE OF THE RHINE —PAL- 
ATINE ELECTORATE.—The Palanme Lhe 
torate or Palatinate (Pfalz in German), arose in 
the breaking up of the old Duchy of Franconi. 
bec Franconia, also Paratint Cocnts, and 
Germany A D 1125-1272 

A.D 1214.—Acquisition by the Wittels- 
bach or Bavarian House.—Thc House of Wit 
telsbach (or Wisselbach) which acquired the 
Duchy of Bavaria in 1180 came also inw posses 
sion of the Palatinate ot the Rhine in 1214 (sec 
Bavarrs AD 1180-1356) In the next con 
tury the two possessions Wace divided “Ru 
dolph the clder brother of Lous LI [the 
emperor, known as Louts the Bavarian] inherited 
the County Palatine and formed a distinct jine 
from that of Bavana for many generations 
‘The electoral digmity was attached to the Pali 
tinc branch "—-Nir “A Halllay, Annals of the 
House of Hanoer, 1, p 424 

A. D, 1518-1572.—The Protestant Reforma- 
tion.—Ascendancy of Calvinism.—* The Lhe 
tors Palatine of the Rime might be qustly rc 
gurded dunng the whole course of the 16th 
Century, ay morc powerful princes than those of 
Brandenburg The lower Palaune of which 
Heidelburg was then the capital formed a con 
siderable tract of country, situate on the banks 
of the Rhine and the Neckar, ina fertulc beau 
ful, and commercial part of Germany 
The upper Palatwate a detached and distant 
province sttuand between Bohemia, Franconia, 
and Bavaria, which constituted a part of the 
Electors! dominions, added greatly to their po 
hitical weight as members of the Germanic body 

Under Louis V, Luther began to dissem 
inate Ins doctrines at Heidelberg which were 
eagerly and genrally imbibed, the modcnite 
charactet of the Elector, by a telicity rare in that 
age, permitting the utmost freedom of rchgious 
opinion, though he continued himself, to profess 

Catholic faith His successor. who with 
drew from the Romish see, openly ceclared thar 
adherence to Lutheranism, but, on the accession 
of Frederic III , a new ecclesiastical revolution 
took (pea He was the first among the Protes- 
tant German princes who introduced and pro 
fessed the reformed religion denominated Calvin 
Aa tho toleration accorded by the ‘Peace 
of religion’ to those who embraced the *Confes- 
sion of A¢gsburg,’ did not in s strict and legal 


sense extead to or include the followers of Cal 
vin, Frederic might have heen proscribed and 
ta the Ban of the Empire. nor did he owe 

80 much to the lenity or friendship of 

the #8 to the generosity of 
IL, who filled ‘the Imperial . 

throne, who way an to every species 
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of ution Frederic III, animated with 
zeal {or the support of the Protestant cause, took 
an active part im the wars which desolated the 
kingdom of France under Charlés IX. , prowcted 
all the French exiles who fied to his court or 
dominions, and twice sent succours, under the 
command of his son John Casimir, tw J outs, 
Prince of Condé, then m ‘arms ut the head of 
the Hugonots "—Sir NW Wraxall, Liat of 
France, 1574-1610, 0 2, pp. 163-165 ~ 

A. D. 1608.—The Elector at the head of the 
Evangelical Union. Sec Germany A D 1608 
1618 

A_D. 1619-1620 —Acceptafice of the crown 
of Bohemia by the Elector. See Germany. 
A 1 1618-16: 

A_D, 1621-1623.—The Elector placed under 
the ban of the empire.—Devastation and con- 
quest of his dominions.—The electoral digaity 
transferred to the Duke of Bavaria. See Gx 
ae soles ti 

.D 1631-1632 —Temporary recovery by 
Gustavus Ado}, as. —Obstinate bi obey oe the 
Elector. tie Grrwany A D 1631-1 

A. D. 1632 —Death of Frederick V.—Treaty 
with the Swedes.—Nomuinal restoration of the 
young Elector. Sue Guawasy AD 1082- 
1034 

A. D. 1648 —Division in the Peace of West~ 
phaha —Restoration of the Lower Palatinate 
to the old Electoral Family.—Annexation of 
the Upper to Bavaria.—The recreated elec- 





torate. Se Gerwany A D 1648 
A. D. 1674.—In the Coalition against Louis 
XIV.— Ravaged by Turenne. See NetHer- 


1ANDs (Ho1LAND) AD, 1672-1674, and 1674- 
107 

A. D. 1679-1680.—Encroachments| 
upon the terntory of the Elector. See 
A D_1679-1080 

A. D. 1686 —The claims of Loms XIV, in 
the name of the Duchess of Orleans. Sce Ger 
masx_ A D 1686 

A.D 1690 —The second gevastation and 
the War of the League of Augsburg. 
Fravce A D 1689-1090, and after 

A. D. 1697 —The Peace of Ryswick.—Res- 
titutions by France. See Franck A D 1697. 

A. D.1705.—The Upper Palatinate restored 
tothe Elector. See Girvan, A D 17035 

A.D. 1709-1710.— Emigration of inhabi- 
tants to England, thence to- Ireland and 
Amenca. bce PALATINLS 

A. D. 1714.— The Upper Palatinate ceded 
to the Elector of Bavaria in exch: for Sar 
re pedal D en 4 " 

D. 1801-1803.—Transferred in great 
to Baden. Sce Gerwany A D iedcieog 

A.D. 1849 —Revolution suppressed by 
Prussian troops. Sce Germany A D 1848- 
1850 

— 

PALATINATES, Amencan. See Many- 
uanp A D 1682, New Aunion, Mare A.D, 
1639, NewrounpLanp: A. D. 161@-1655, Nort. 
Carnouixa A D 1669-1693, 

PALATINE, Counts.—In Germany, under 
the early emperors, after the dissolution of the 
domiuiun of Charlemagne, an office came into 
existence called that of the ‘comes palatii’— 
Count Palatine. This office was created in the 

iterest of the soverslea: a6 @ means of diminish- 

the power of the rolers. The Counts. 


France 
‘RANCE 
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Pulatine were appointed as their coadjutors, 
often with a concurrent and sometimes with a sole 
jurisdiction, ‘Their ‘functions were more e: 
tensive than those of the ancient ‘ missi dominici 
Yet the office was different. Under the Carlo- 
vingian emperors there had been one dignitary 
with that title, who received uppeals from all 
the secular tribunals of the empire The missi 
dominici were more than bis mere colleagues, 
since they could convoke any cause pending be- 
foro the ordinary judges and take cognisance of 
more serious cases even in the first instance. As 
the missi were disused, and as the empire became 
split among the immediate descendants of Louis 
Je Debonnaire, the count palatine (comes palatii) 
was found inadequate to his numerous duties; 
and coadjutors were provided him for Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Swabia After the clevation of 
Arnulf, however, most of these dignities ceased ; 
and we read of ‘one count palatine only—the 
count or duke of Franconia or Rhenish France. 
Though we have reason to believe that this high 
functionary continued to receive appeals from 
the tribunals of each duchy, he certainly could 
not exercise over them a sufficient control, nor, 
if his authority were undisputed, could he be 
equal to his judicial duties ¥ct tu iesiruin the 
absolate jurisdiction of his princely vassals was 
no less the interest of the people than the sover- 
eign, and in this view Otho I. restored, with 
even increased powers, the provincial counts 
palatine. IIc gave them uot only the appellant 
jJunsdiction of the ancient comes pulatii, but the 
primary one of the missi dominici. . |. They 
had each a castle, the wardenship of which was 
intrusted to officers named burgraves, dependent 
on the count palatine of the province. In the 
sequel, some of these burgraves became princes 
of the empire."—S. A. Dunham, Het of the 
Germanic Empire, v. 1, pp. 120-121. 
PALATINE, The Elector. Sev Gexwany 




















A. D, 1125-1152, and PanatinaTe oF THE 
Rare. 
PALATINE, The English Counties. — 


“The policy of the Norman kings stripped the 
earls of their official character. They ceased to 
have local jurisdiction or authoniy. Their 
dignity was of a personsl nature, and they must 
be regarded rather as the foremost of the barons, 
and as their peers, than as a distinct order in the 
state. . . . An exception to the general policy of 
William (the Songueror) ‘as to caridoms was made 
in those governments which, in the next century, 
were cal Jatine. These were founded in 
Chesbire, and perhaps in Shropshire, against the 
‘Welsh, and in the bishopric of Durbam both to 
oppowe the Scots, and to restrain the turbulence 
of the northern people, who slew Walcher, the 
Se eae ea ae ill 
ear! ine royal 
earldom. So it was ald 


vernment. An 
iction within his 
of Hugh, earl of 


Chester, that he held his earldom in right of his 
sword, as the king held all England in right of 
his crown. 


All tenants-in-chief held of bim; ee 
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by act of Parliament, 6 Will. IV, c. 19.”"—W. 
Stubba, Const, Hist. of Hng., ch. 9, sect. 98, foot- 
note (v. 1). —See, also, PaLatins, Tae Inise 
Counties. 

PALATINE, The Hungarian. See Hun- 
Gary: A. D, 1801-1442 

PALATINE, The Irish Counties, — ‘The 
frauchise of @ county palatine gave a right of 
exclusive civil and criminal jurisdiction; 80 that 
the king’s writ should not run, nor his judges 
come within it, though judgment in its courts 
might be reversed by writ of error in the king's 
bench, The lord might enfcoff tenants to hold 
by knights’ service of himsclf; he hud almost all 
regalian rights; the lands of those attainted for 
treason escheated to him; he acted in every thing 
rather as one of the great feudatories of nce 
or Germany than @ subject of the English crown. 
Such had been the carl of Chester, and only 
Chester, in England, but in Ireland this danger- 
ous independence was permitted to Strongbow 
in Leinster, to Lacy in Meath, and at a later 
time to the Butlers aud Geraldines in parts of 
Munster. Strongbow’s vast inheritance soon fell 
to five sisters, who took to their shares, with the 
same palatine rights, the countics of Carlow, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, Kildare, and the district of 
Teix, since called the Queen's County In all 
these palatinates, forming by far the greater por- 
tion of the English territories, the king’s process 
had its course only within tic lands belonging 
to the church "—H, Hallam, Const. Lest. of Eny., 
ch. 18 (r 3) 

PALATINE HILL, The.— The Palatine 
City.—The Seven Mounts.—** The town which 
in the course of centuries grew up as Rome, in 
its original form embraced according to trust- 
worthy testimony only the Pulatine, or ‘square 
Rome (Roma quadrata), as it was called in later 
times from the irregularly quadrangular form 
of the Palatine hill. The gutes and walls that 
enclosed this original city remained visible down 
to the period of the empire... . Many traces 
indicate that this was the centre and original seat 
of the urban settlement. . . The ' festival of 
the Seven Mounts’ (‘septimontium’), again, pre- 
served the memory of the more extended settle- 
ment which gradually formed round the Palatine 
Suburbs grew up one after another, each pro- 
tected by its own separate though weaker cir- 
cumvallation and joined to the original ring-wall 
of the Palatine. . . . The ‘Seven Rings’ were, the 
Palatine itself; the cermalus, the slope of the 
Palatine in the direction of the mornas that in the 
earliest times extended between it and the Capito- 
line (velabrum); the Velia, the ridge which con- 
pected the tine with the Esquiline, but in 
subsequent times was almost wholly obliterated 











by the buildings of the empire; the Fagutal,the 
Oppius, and the lus, the three summita of 
the Esquiline; the Sucusa, or Subura, a 
fortress construc taide of the earthern ram- 
part wl Pp the new town on the Ca- 
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they fall unseen by human eyes, so has this un- 
known city of the Seven Mounts made room for 
the Rome of history."—T. Mommsen, Zhst, of 
Rome, bk 1, ch 4 (v. 1) —See, also, Qurrina, 
and Sxven Hriis or Rome 
PALATINES: A. D. 1709-1710.—Migra- 
tion to Ireland.and America.—‘‘ The citizens of 
London [England] were astonished to learn, in 
ay and Juse, 1709, that 5,000 men, women and 
children, Germans from the Rhive, were under 
tents in the suburbs By October the number 
had increased to 13,000, and comprised husband 
men, tradesmen, school teachers and ministers 
These erigcants had deserted the Palatinate, 
owing to French oppression and the persecution 
ty. their prince, the elector John Wilham, of the 
louse of Newburgh, who had become « devoted 
Romanist, though his subjects were mainly 
Lutherans and Calvinists 'rofessor Henry A 
Homes, in o paper treating of this emigration, 
read before the Albany Institute in 1871, holds 
that the movement was due not altogether to un- 
bearable persecutions, but largely to suggestions 
made tothe Palatines in their own country by 
agents of companies who were anxious to obtain 
settlers for the British colonies in America, and 
thus give valuc to the company’s lands The 
emigrants were certainly seized with the idea 
that by going to England ita government would 
transport them to the provinces of New York, 
the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania Of the latter 
province they knew much, as many Germans 
were already there Great efforts were made 
to prevent suffering among these poor people, 
thousands of pounds were collected for their 
maintenance from churches atd individuals all 
over England, they were lodged m warchouses, 
empty dwellings and im barns, and the Queen 
had a thousand tents pitched for them back of 
Greenwich, on Blackheath Notwithstand 
ing the great efforts made by the Enghsh people, 
very much distress followed this unhappy he gira 
Numbegs of the younger men enlisted in the 
British army serving in Portugal, and some made 
their own way to Pennsylvania The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ircland petitioned the Queen that 
some of the people might be sent to him, and by 
February, 1710, 8,800 had been located across 
the Irish Sea, in the province of Munster, near 
Limerick. Professor Homes recites in lis 
monograph that they ‘now number about 12, 
souls, and, under the name of Palatiuates, con 
tinue to impress a peculiar character upon the 
whole district they wmhabit’ . According to 
‘Luttrell's Diary,” about one tenth of the hole 
number that reached England were returned by 
the Orown to Germany” A Swiss land com- 
y, which had bought 10,000 acres of land 
rom the Lords Proprietors of Carolina, ‘cove 
nanted with the English au ities for the trans- 
fer of about 700 of these t Heidelberg refu 
to the colony. Before the end of the year 
they had arrived’ with them at a point in North 
Carolina where the rivers Neuse and Trent join 








Hero they established a town, calling it New- 
Berne, in honor of Berne, Switzerland. . . It 
‘bas not been found possible to properly account 
forall tho 18,000 Palatines who ‘England. 

Jueen Arne gent some of them to Virginia, sct- 
Lepper ik, in 
Spotsylvania County, from whence they spread 
into several adjoining and into North 
Carolina... , the ‘transportation, 
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the largest number that was moved in one body, 
and probably the final one under government 
auspices, was the fleet load that in the spring of 
1710 was despatched to New York . A fleet 
of ten ships set sail with Governor Hunter iu 
March, having on board, as is variously estima 
ted, between 3,000 and 4,000 Germans . The 
unm; its were encamped on Nut, now Gov- 
ernor’s Island, for about three months, when a 
tract of 6,000 acres of the Livingston patent 
was purchased for them, 100 miles up the Hud- 
son, the locality now being embraced in German- 
town, Columbia County Eight hundred acres 
were also acquired on the opposite side of the 
river at the present location of Saugerties, in 
Ulster County To these two points most of the 
immigrants were removed ” But dissatisfaction 
with their treatment and difficulties concerning 
land titles impelled many of these Germans to 
move off, first into Schoharie County, and _after- 
wards to Palatine Bridge, Montgcmery:Ocusty 
and German Flats, Herkimer County, N. Y , to 
both of which places they have affixed the 
names Others went into Pennsylvania, which 
was for many years the favorite colony among 
Gcrman immigrants—A- D Mellick, Jr, The 
Story of an Old Farm, ch 4. 

Atsois C B Todd, Robert Hunter and the 
Settlement of the Palatunes (Memorsal Hist of the 
City of NY, 7 2 ch 4) 

PALE, The Enghish.—“‘ That territory within 
which the Enghsh retreated and fortified them- 
stlves when a reaction began to set in after their 
fist success (under Henry IT] in Ireland,” ac- 
yuned the name of the Pale or the English Pale. 
But‘ that term did not really come mto use 
until about the beginning of the 16th century. 
Tu carher times this territory was called the Eng- 
lish Land It is gcncrally called Galldacht, or 
the foreigners wrritory,’ mm the Insh annals, 
Where the term Galls comes to be applied to the 
descendants of the early adventurers, aud that 
of Saxons to Enghshmen newly arrived. The 
formation of the Pale 1s generally considered to 
date from the reign of Edward I About the 

jod of which we are now treating [reign of 
-y TV — beginning of 15th century] it began 
to be limited to the four counties of Louth, 
Meath, Kildare, and Dublin, which formed ita 
utmost extent in the reign of Henry VIII. Be- 
yond this the authority of the king of England 
was nullity "—M. Haverty, Hist. of Ire 
pp 318-814, foot-note—See Inguand. A. D. 
1189-1175, and 1515 

PALE, The Jewish, in Russia, See Jews. 
A_D 1727-1880, and 19TH Centory 

PALE FACES, The (Ku-Klox Klan). See 
Unite States or Am: A. D, 1866-1871. 

PALENQUE, Ruins of. See Mxxico, An- 
ctenT, and AMERICAN ABORIGINES: Mayas. 

——+— 

PALERMO: Origin. See Panormus; also 
Sicrty EARLY INHABITANTS, 

A.D. 1146.— Introduction of silk culture. 
See Byzantive Empme: A. D. 1146. 

‘A. D. 1282.—The Vespers. See 
AD, raqe1845-— Expulsion of the, N 

). 1848-1849.— ion ie Nes- 
jitan garrison. Surrender to King “‘Bom- 
far Bs rary: A_D, 1848-1849. 





Pe setae Boon t by th i focpel 
unt — ent 1 i- 
tails “See Traut: AD. 1850-700 
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PALESTINE: Early inhabitants. See 
AMALERITES, AMMoNtTES; AMoniTas, Hi TITES, 
Jews: Earty Hesrew Histon, Moanires, 
Paqistixes, PHONICLANS 

Name.—After the suppression of the revolt of 
the Jewgin AD. 130, by Hadrian, the vame of 
their province was changed from Judwa to Syria 
Palwstina, or Syria of the Philistines xs ut had 
been called by Herodotus six centuries before 
Uence the modern name Palestine See Jews: 
A_D 180-134 

History. about BC 1500-1400, 

SPRUDALEM Sve Crramtrancry, Mae 
RPAN Congtkst 1Np Dvrie, and Cnv 
BADES 


+ 
PALESTRO, Battle of (1859). See ItiLy 
A_D_ 1856-1850 
PALFREYS, OR PALAFRENI. Sec Dis 
TRILKS 
PALI—*The cather form of the ancient 
spoken lunguage fof the Aryau race in India, 
called Pali or Magadhi, was introduced 
into Ceylon hy Buddhist nussionanes from Ma- 
gadha whin Buddinsm began to spread, and is 
now the acered lingunve of Ceylon and Butmah, 
in which all thetr Buddhist Lterature 1s wntten ” 
The Pah language is thought to represent one ot 
the stages in the deyclopment of the Prakmt, or 
common speech of the Hindus, as separated from 
the Saushrit, or language of the learned — Sce 
Saxecnit —M Willinins, Zidian Wiadom, introd , 
pp_27iz-2r0, foot-note 
PALILIA, Festival of the.—‘'The festival 
named Palilia [at Rome] was celebrated on the 
Palatine cvery year on the 21st April, ia honour 
of Pales, the tutelary divinity of the shepherds, 
who dwelt on the Palatine "This day was held 
sacred as an anniversary of the day on hb 
Romulus commenced the building of the ame 
H.M. Westronp, Early and Impercal Romekp 4 
PALLA, The. See StoLa 
PALLADIUM, The.—“ The Palladium, kept 
in the temple of Vesta at Rome, was a small fig 
ure of Pallas, roughly carved out of wood, about 
three feet high Mos, King of Troy, graudfuther 
of Priam, after building the city asked Zeus to 
ive hin a visible sign that he wouid take it un- 
ler his special protection. During the night the 
Palladium fell down from heaven, and was found 
the next morning outside his tent. The hing 
built a temple for it, and from tuat time the 
‘Trojans firmly believed that as long as they 
could keeg this figure their town would be safe, 
but if at any time it should be lost or stolen, 
some dreadful ealamity would overtake them 
The story further relates that, at the sicge of 
Troy, its whereabouts was betrayed to Diomed, 
and he and the wily Ulysses climbed the wall at 
night and carried it off. The Pallaaium, enraged 
at finding itself in the Grecian camp, sprang 
three times in the air, ite eyes flashing wildly, 
while drops of mweat stood on its brow. The 
Greeks, however, would not give it up, and 
Troy, robbed of ‘her guardian, was soon after 
conquered by the Greeks But'an oracle having 
Diomed not to keep it, he, on landing 
in Ttaly, gave it to one of Zveas’ companions, 
ike: ‘it was brought into the neighbourhood 
the future site of Rome. Another legend 
that Aineas saved it after the destruction 
of Troy, and fled with it to Italy, whore it was 
afterwards placed by his descendants in the 
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Tempte of Vesta, in Rome. Here the inner and 
most sacred: place in the Temple was reserved 
for it, and no man, not even the chief priest, was 
allowed to see it except when it was shown on 
the occasion of any high festival. The Vestals 
had strict orders to guard it carefully, and to 
save it m case of fire, as thé welfare of Rome 
depended on its preservation,"—F Nosselt, My- 
thology, Grek and Roman, p 8 

PALLESCHI, The. bce Fiorence. A. D 
1498-1500 

PALLIUM, The.—“ The palliam, or mantle 
of the Greeks, from its being Jess cumbersome 
and traring tan the toga of the Romans, by de- 
grees superseded the latter in the country and ia 
the camp When worn over armour, and fas- 
tened on the right shoulder with a clasp or button, 
this cloak assumed the name of paludamentum ” 
—T. Hope, Costume of the Ancients, v 1, p. 81 

PALM, The Execution of. See Genmany, 
AD 1806 (Jaxcany—Acoust) 

PALMERSTON MINISTRIES. Sev Exo- 
LANn AD 1835: 1858-1859 

PALMI. Sic Foor, Tat Roway 








—+ 

PALMYRA, Earliest knowledge of.—'" The 
outlying city of Palmy ra— the name of which is 
first mentioved durmg the wars of M Antony in 
hyria [BC aimee certainly at this period 
[of Augustus, BC 31D" 14] independent 
and prevetved a position of neutrality between 
the Romans and Parthian« while 1 carried on 
uade with both - It docs not appear however to 
have as yet aisen toa place of grcat importance, 
ay its name is nol mennoned by Strabo The 
petiod at its prosperity dates only from the time 
of Hadman "—E Ht Bunbury, Hist of Ancrent 
Geog ch 2%, wet 1G 2% 

Rise and fall.—** Amidst the barren deserts of 
Arama a few culnvated spots rise like islands 
out of the sandy ocean Even the name of ‘Tad 
mor, of Palmyra, bs its signincation iu the Syrixe 
as well as in the Latin Innguage, denoted the 
multitude of palm trees which afforded shade 
and verdure to that temperate region ~The air 
was pure, and the soil, watered by some invalu- 
able springs, was capable of producing fruits as 
well as corn’ A place possessed of such singular 
advantages, and situated at a convenient distance 
between the gulf of Persia and the Mediterra- 
nean, was soon frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of europe a considerable 
lide of the rich commodities of India. [It bas 

n the opinion of some writers that ‘Tadmor 
was founded by Solomon asa commercial station, 
but the opinion is little credited at present. 
Palmyra insensibly increased into an opulent 
independent city, and, connecting the Roman 
and the Parthian monarchies by tit mutual bene- 
fits of commerce, rwas suffered to observe an 
humble rulity, till at length, after the vic- 
tories jan, the little republic sunk into the 
posnen gt Rome, and flourished more than one 
hundred and fifty years in the subordinate though 
honourable rank of a colony.” On the cornet. 








. the invasion of Syria by the Persian kia, 
wren the Emperor Veteran ron dofeatad 
D. 1), the only 

effectual ‘was 

ized and led by a wealthy senator of 

Hepner ua pepper eee 

cen prince 0 expioita at that. 
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seconded by his famous wife, Zenobia, who is 
one of the great hervines of history, he extended 
his authority over the Roman Eust and defeated 
the Persian king in several campaigns On his 
death, by assassination, in 267, Zenobia ascended 
the Palmyrenian throne and ruled with masculine 
firmness of character, Her dominions were ex 
tended from the Euphrates and the frontiers of 
Bithynia to Egypt, and ure suid, with some 





doubtfulness, to’ have included even that rich | 


province, fora time But the Romans, who™hd 
acquiesced inthe rule of Odenathus, and recox- 
nized it, in the day of their weakness, now 16 
sevted the presumption and the power of lis 
widowed queen. Perhaps they lad reason to 
fear her ambition and her success, Refusing to 
submit to the demands that were made upon her, 
she boldly challenged the attack of the warlhe 
emperor, Aurelian, and suffered defeat im two 
great battles, fought A D 272 or 274, mur An 
tloch and near Emesa A yuin attempt to hold 
Palmyra against the besieging force of the 
Roman, an unsuccessful fight and a capture by 
pursuing horsemen, ended the political carecr of 
the brilliant ‘Queen of the East’ She saved hor 
life somewhat 1enobly by giving up her counsel 
lors to Aurelian s vengeance ‘The philosopher 
Longinus was one who perished Pansies 
sent to Rome aud figured among the captives in 
‘Aurchan’s triumph — She was then given for her 
residence a splendid villa at Tibur (Tivol) twenty 
miles from Rome, and hved quietly through the 
remuinder of her duys, connecting herself, by the 
marriage of her daughters, with the noble 
families of Rome Palmyra, winch hud been 
spared on its surrender tashly rose m revolt 
quickly alter Aurelian bad left its gates She 
enraged emperor returned and inthetd on the 
fated. eity a chastisement from which at never 
rose "—E Gibbon, Decline aud Fall y the Roman 
Emptre, ch 10-11 





PALMYRENE, The.— Palmyrén( or the 
Syttan Desert the tract Iymg between Carte 
Syma on the one hand and t 
middle Euphrates on the othe 
towanls the south on the great 
to Which it is sometimes regarded 

PALO ALTO, Battle of. 
AD 1846-1547 

PALSGRAVE.— An Anglicized torm of 
Pfal7graf, Panatink Count, which see 

PALUDAMENTUM, The.—*'As soon as 
the [oman] consul entered upon his mihtary 
career, he assumed certain symbols of comman 
The cloak of scarlet or purple winch the impera 
tor threw over his corslet was named the paluda- 
mentum, and this, which became in later times 
the imperial robe, be never wore except on actual 
service.—C, Merivule, Hist, pf th Komane, ch 
$1.—See, also, PALLIOM. 

PALUS MOTIS, OR MZOTIS PA- 
LUS.—The aucient Greck nume of the Sea of 








and ‘abutting 
abian Desert 
belonging 
See Mexico 
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PAMIR, The.—* The Pamir and Tibet, which 
converge vorth of India aud east of the Oxus, 
form jointly the culminating land of the coptl- 
nent at right angles, and parallel’ the 
one to the equator, the other to the meridian, 


Py ie the ao-called ‘Roof,’ or ‘Crown 
of the World,’ though this ion is more 
seatricted to the ri its 

xu: 


escarpments, rising above the 
Ld 
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plains west and east, the Pamir occupies, in the 
heart of the continent, an estamated area of 
30,000 square miles It completely separates 
the two halves of Asia, and forms an almost im- 
passable barrier to migration and warhke incur 
sions, Yet notwithstanding its mean elevation 
of 13,000 feet above arable land, st has bven fre- 
quently crossed by small caravans of traders or 
travellers, and by hght columns of troops 
But of these travellers very few have left any 
record of their journey, and ull took the lowest 
routes acros« the plateau "—I5 Rvelus, The arth 
and ute Inhalntants: Ama,1 1, ch 3, sect 2. 
LICOS, See AMERICAN ABORIGINES * 
ALonQuan Faamy 
PAMPAS.—LLANOS.—‘'In the southern 
coubnent [of America], the regions which cor- 
respond with the prairies of the United States 
arc the “pampas’ of the La Plata and the ‘Manos’ 
of Columbia [both ‘pampa’ and ‘Iisno’ having 
iu Spanish the signification of ‘a plain’... 
‘The lavos of Venezuela and New Granada have 
an urca estimated at 154000 square miles... 
‘The Argentine paupas have a much more 
considerable bioe probably exceeding 500,0.0 
square miles’—D Reclug, The Earth ch 15. — 
Foran account of the several Indian tribes of the 
Mt see AMERICAN ABORIGINES. Pampas 
sR S 
PAMPELUNA: Siege by the French 
(1g2m. See Navinne AD 1442-1521 
PAMPTICOKES, The. See AMERICAN 
Awontersts ALGONQUIAN FAMILY 
PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS, The. 
See Untrep Siatesor Aw. A D 1889-1890. 
PAN-HANDLE, The. See Vinoinia: 
A_D 1779-1786 
PAN-IONIC AMPHICTYONY. Sce Ionic 
AMPHICIY@NY. 
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PANAMA: A. D, 1501-1502.— Discovery 
by Bastidas.—Coasted by Coiumbus. See 
Avenwa A D 1498-1505, and 1500, 

A. D. 1509.—Creation of the Province of 
Castilla del Oro.—Settlement on the Gulf of 
Uraba, dee Aweutc. AD. 1509-1511 

A, D, 1513-1517.—Vasco Nufiez de Balboa 
and the discovery of the Pacific.—The malig- 
nant rule of Pedranas Davila. See AMERICA: 
ALD, 1513-1517 

A. D. 1519.—Name and Origin of the city. 
—Origmully, Panama was the native name of an 
Indiau fishing village, on the Pacific boast of the 
Isthmus, the word signifying ‘a placs where 
many th are taken m Ja 1519 ce Spaniards 
founded there a city which the: le their - 
tal und cluef mart on the Paclte const HH. 
Heserott Let, of the Pacific States, 2, 1, ch, 10- 
land 15 y 

A. D. 1671-1680.—Capture, destruction and 
recapture of the city of Panama by the Bucca- 
neers. See Aenica: A. D. 1639-1700, 

A.D. 1688-1699.—The Scottish colony of 
Darien. See ScoTLann: A. D. 1695-1699. 

A.D. 1826.—The Congress of American 
States. Sec Coromptan States: A. D. 1826. 

A. D. 1846-1855.—American right of transit 
secured by Treaty.—Bui of the Panama 
eA De iase An Indepeadeat state in the 

. 2 —v lependent state 
Colombian Coatederntion, of 


Panama Railway. 
A. D. 1880-1886. 
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PANAMA CANAL.— PANAMA SCAN- 
DAL.—" The commencement of an undertaking 
fprojected by Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 

uilder of the Suez Canal] for connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, through the Isthmus. 
of Panama, was a natural result of the success 
achieved by the Suez Canal Various sites have 
been proposed from time to time for the con- 
struction of a canal across the Isthmus, the most 
northern being the Tehuantepec route, at a com 
paratively broad part of the Isthmus and the 
Most southern the Atrato route, following for 
some distance the course of the Atrato River 
‘The site eventually selected 1m 1879, for the con 
struction of a canal was at the narrowest part of 
the Isthmus, and where the central ridge is the 
Jowest, known as the Panama route, nomly fol 
lowing the course of the Panama Railway. It 
‘was the only scheme that did not necessarily in 
yolve a tunne) or lochs The Jength of the route 
between Colon on the Atlantic, and Panama on 
the Pacific, 1» 46 miles, not quite half the length 
of the Suez Canal, but atide level canal involved 
acutting across the Cordilleras, at the Culebra, 
Pass, nearly 300 feet deep, mainly through rock 
The section of the canal was designed on the 
hhnes of the bucz Canal, with a button watth of 
72 feet, and a depth of water of 27 feet, xcept 
in the central rock cutting, where the width was 
to he increased to 78g fect on account of the 
nearly vertical sides, and the depth to 294 feet 
. ‘The work was commenced m 1882 
The difficulties and eapenses, however, of the 
undertaking had been greatly under esiumated 
‘The chmate proved exceptionally unhealthy, es 
pecially when the soil began to be turned up by 
the excavations The actual cost of the ercava 
tion was much greater than orginally estimated , 
‘and the total atnount of excavation required to 
form a level caual, which hud originally been es 
timated at 100 million culnc yards, was subse 
quently computed, on more exact data, at 1764 
million cubic yards The prelaninary. works: 
were also very extensive and costly, and dif 
culties were experienced, after a time, in raising 
the funds for carrymg on the works, even when 
shares were offered at a very great discount 
Eventually, in 1887, the capital at the disposal 
of the company had nearly come to an end, 
whilst only » ttle more than one fifth of the ex 
cavation had been completed At that 
period it was determined to expedite the work, 
and reduce the cost of completing the canal, by 
introducing locks, and thus diminish the remain 
ing amount of excavation by 85 million cubic 
yards, though the estimated cost, even with this 
modification, had increased from £38,500,000 to 

1,500,000, . . . The financial embarrassments, 
however, of the company have prevented the 
carrying out of this echeme for completing the 
canal; and the works are at present [1891] at a 
standstill, in a very unfinished state.”—L. F 
Vernon-Harcourt, Achievements in neering, 
oh, habeas oe December 14, 1888, that the 
Panama Canal Company stopped payments. 
Under the suspices of the French Government, 
a mentary inquiry was started in the hope 
finding some means of sa the enterprise. 
soon came to light, whic! pia Se cornice 
ition. The igna- 


"ff tharhedem again, the Count do 
Directors, waxed. 
miscalculations, 
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these men were charged with corrupt expendi- 
ture with a view to influence public opinion... 
The gathering storm finally burst on November 
a1 [sea when the interpellation in regard to 
the Canal question was brought forward in the 
Chamber M Delahaye threw out suggestions 
of corruption against 8 lnrgesnumber of persons, 
alleging that 8,000,000 france bad been used by 
the company to bribe 150 Senators and Deputies. 
Challenged to give their names, he persisted in 
merely replying that if the Chamber wanted de- 
tails, they must vote an fngatey Tt was 
ulumately agreed, by 311 to 243, to appoint a 
special Committee of 38 Members’ to conduct an 
investigation The judicial summonses against 
the accused Directors were issued the game day, 
charging them with ‘the use of fraudulent de- 
vices for creating behef in the eaistence of a 
chimeneal event, the spending of sums accruing 
from issues handed to them for a hxed purpose, 
aud the swindling of all or part of the fortune 
of others’ The case bung called in the Court 
of Appeals, November 25, when all of the de- 
fendants—M_ Ferdinand de Least ps, Charles, 
Ins son, M Marius Fontancs, Buron Cottu, and 
M Exff—were absent, it was adjourned to 
January 10, 1893 On November 28, the 
Marquis de la Ferronaye, followed by M ‘Bria- 
son, the Chairman of the Committee of Inquiry, 
calcd the attention of the Goverument to the 
rumors regardmg the duith of Baron Reinach, 
and pressed the demand of the Committee that 
the body be eahumed, and the theory of suicide 
be tested = But for his sudden death, the Baron 
would have becn included im the prosecution 
He was said to have received immense sums for 
purposes of corruption, und his mysterious and 
sudden death on the eve of the prosecution 
started the wildest rumors of suicide and ¢ven 
murder Pabhic opimion demanded that full 
hght be thrown on the episode, but the Mimster 
of dustice said, that, as no formal charges of 
crime bad been Jad, the Government had no 
power to exhume the body M Loubet would 
make no concession in the matter, and, when M 
Brisson moved a resolution of regret that the 
Barou’s papers had not been sealed at his death, 
petulantly insisted that the order of the day 
* pure and simple’ be passed ‘This the Chamber 
refused to do by a vote of 804 to 219 The remg- 
nation of the Cabinet immediately followed. 
‘A few days’ {nterregnum followed during 
which M Brisson aud M Casimir-Périer succes- 
sively tried in vain to forma Cabinet. M. Ribot, 
the Foreign Minister, finally consented to try the 
task, and, on December 5, the new Ministry was 
announced... The policy of the Government 
regarding the scandal now changed. . . . In the 
course of the investigation bx the Committec, 
the most startling evidence of corruption was 
revealed Jt was discovered that the principal 
Paris papers had received large amounts for 
puffing the Canal scheme. M. Thierrée, a banker, 
asserted that Baron Reinach had paid into his 
bank 8,890,000 francs in Panama funds, and had 
drawn it out in 26 checks to bearer... . On 
December 18, M. Rouvier, the Finance Minla- 
ter,rresigned, because bis name had beon con 
nected with the scandal. 
evid had 
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charge, not, a8 before, of maludministration of 
the company’s affairs, but of corrapting public 
functionaries. This was followed by the adop- 
tion of proceedings aguinst five Senators and 
five Doputies,— Quar, Reg of Cur, Hist, March, 
1808. — ‘The trial of the De Lessep: 
son, MM. Fontane, Cottu, and 
January 10, before the court of appeals MM. 
Fontane and Eiffel confessed, the latter to the 
bribery of Hebrard, director of ‘Le Temps,’ a 
newspaper, with 1,750,000 francs, On February 
14, sentence was pronounced against Ferdinand 
and Charles De Lesseps, each being condemned 
to spend five years in prison and to pay u fine 
of 3,000 francs; MM. Fontane and Cotfu two 
years and 3,000 francs each ; and M. cl, two 
years and 20,000 france... On March &, the 
trial of the younger de Leaseps, MM Fontane, 
Baihaut, Blondin, and ex-Mimister Proust, Sen- 
ator Beral, and others, on charges of corruption, 
began before the ussize court. De Lesseps, 
. «. With MM, Baihwat and # in, Was found 
guilty March 21, and sentenced to one svar more 
of imprisonment. M. Blondin ree two- 
yer sentence, but M_Baihaut was condemned 
to five years, u fine of 75,000 francs, and loss of 
civil rights. The others were acquitted ”— 
Cyelopedie Revie of Current Hot. r 3 10 1 
(1898) — "On June 15 the Court of Cassation 
quashed the judgment in the first trial on the 
ground that the nets had h committed more 
than three years before the institution of pro 
ceedings, reversing the ruling of the trial court 
that u preliminary investigation bezun in 1491 
suspended the three years’ preseription Fon 
tane and Eiffel were Sct at liberty, but Charles 
de Lesseps bad still to serve ont the sentence 
for corruption.” — Appleten’« Annuet Cyclops. 
dia, 1898, p, 321, — The enemies of the Repub- 
lie had wished to establish the venality of the 
popular representatives ; “they succeeded only 
in showing the resistin 1 been made to 
temptation of whichthe public had not hnowa 
before the strength and frequency. 2 
proving that many votes had heen sobkl, th 
proved that many Were found ready to buy then, 
which was very different "— P. De Coniberiin, 
L Evolution Frangaisw wun la Troisidme Rep 
blique, p. 266. 

PANATHENZA, The Festival of the. 
See PARTHENON AT ATHENS, 

PANDECTS OF JUSTINIAN. Sce 
Corpus Junrs Crviiis. 

PANDES. See Caste Syerem or Inpra 
r PANDOURS. Sec Huncary. A.D) 1567- 


604. 

PANICS OF 1837, 1857, 1873, 1 See 
Uniney Srames oF AG. by 1b 18H, 1695, 
1890-1898; and Tarr LeaisLation (UniTED 
Sratus): A. D. 1846-1861. 

PANIPAT, OR PANNIPUT, Battles of 
(1526, 1556, and 1761). Sec Invia. A. D. 1899- 
1605; and 1747-1761. 

PANIUM, Battle of (B.C. 198). Sec Sr- 
Lauoar: B. C. 234-187. 
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inhabitants were intimately connected. Under 
the Roman government they were frequent 

united.”"—E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch. 1.—Pannonia embraced much 
the larger of the territory described above, 
covering the center and heart of the modern 
Austro-Hungarian empire It was separated 
from Noricum, lying west and northwest of it, 
by Mons Cetius. For the settlement of the 
Vandals in Pannonia, and its conquest by the 
Huns und Goths, see Vanpa Onicin, &c. 

Ile A. D. 438-453, and 458; and Gore 
A TD), 478-474. 

PANO, The. Sec AMERICAN ABORIGINES: 
ANDESIANS. 

PANORMUS.—The modern city of Palermo 
wan of very ancient origin, founded by the 
Pheenicians and passing from them to the Cartha- 
ginians, who madcit one of their principal naval 
stations in Sicily, Its Greek name, Panorma, 
signitied a port always to be depended upon. 

PANORMUS, Battles at (B. C. 254-251). 
See Punic War, Tue First. 

PANTANO DE BARGAS, Battle of (1819). 
See Corommtan States: A. D. 1810-1819. 

PANTHEON AT ROME, The.—“ At the 
saine time with his Therme, Agrippa [son-in- 
law and fricnd of Augustus] built the famous 
dome, called by Pliny and Dion Cassius, and in 
the inscription of Severus on the architrave of 
the building itself, the Pantheon, and still retain- 
ing that name, though now consecrated as a 
Christian church under the name of 8. Maria ad 
Martyres or della Rotonda, This consecration, 
together with the colossal thickness of the walls, 
has secured the building against the attacks of 
time, and the still_more destructive attacks of 
the barons of the Middle Ages... . The Pan- 
thcon will always be reckoned among the master- 
pieces of urchitecture for solid durability com- 
bined with beauty of interior effect. The 
Romans prided themselves greatly upon it as 
one of the wonders of their great capital, and 
no other dome of antiquity could rival its co- 
lossal dimensions. . . . The inscription assigns 
its completion to the year A. D. 27, the third 
consulship of Agrippa’. . . The original name 
Pantheon, takey in connection with the numer- 
ous niches for statues of the gods in the inter- 
ior, seems to contradict the idea that it was 
dedicated to any peculiar deity or class of dei- 
ties. The seven principal niches may have 
‘been intended for the seven superior deities, and 
the eight edicule for the next in dignity, while 
the twelve niches in the upper ring were occu- 
pied by the inferior inhabitants of Olympus. 

Dion hints at this explanation when he A led 
that the name was taken from the resemblance 
of the dome to the vault of heaven.”— R. Burn, 
Rome and the Campagna, ch. 18, pt. 2.—' The 
world has nothing else like the Pantheon. . . . 
‘The rust and dinginess that have dimmed the 
precious marble on the walls; the puvement, 
with its great squares and rounds of porphyry 
and granite, cracked crosswise and in a hundi 
directions, showing how roughly the trouble- 
some ages have trampled here; the Bray dome 
above, with its opening to the sky, as if heaven 
wee ooking dows. into the interior of this place 
of worship, left unimpeded for prayers to ascend 
the more freely: all these thinga make an im- 

of solemnity, which it Peter's itself 
fails to produce. ‘I think,’ sald the sculptor, ‘it 
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is to the aperture in the dome—that great Eye, | 


gazing heavenward—that the Pantheon owes 
the peculiarity of its effect ‘"—N, Hawthorne, 
The Marble Faun, ch 50. 

PANTIBIBLON, The exhumed Library 
of. See Linkantes, ANCIENT. BAnyLoNtA AND 
Assyria, 
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PANTIKAPZUM. 
Cry aNv Kixopom. 
PAOLI, and the Corsican struggle, 
Corsica: AD, 1720-1760, 
| _ PAOLI, Surpriseof Wayne at. See Unrren 
Srates or Aw.: A. D, 1777 GanuaRy—Dpcem- 
| nen), 


See Bosruonvs, Taz 
Bee 
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St. Peter and the Church at Rome.—“ The 
generally received account atnong Ronan Cath- 
olics, and one which can cliim a long traditional 
acceptauce, is that Peter came to Rome in the 
second year of Claudius (that is, A. D. 42), and 
that h d the see twenty-five years, a length 
of episcopate never reached again until by Pio 
Nouo, who execeded it Now if it is. pos- 
sible fo prove a negative at all, we may conclude, 
with at least high probabihty, that Peter w 
not at Rome during any of the’ time on which 
the writings of the canonical Scriptures throw 
much hght, and almost certainly that during 
that time he was not its bishop. We have an 
Epistle of Paul to the Romuns tutl of salutations 
to his friends there, but no mention of their 
hishop Nor is auything sud of work done by 
Peter in founding that Church. On the contrary, 
it is imphed unat no Apostle had ay yet visited it, 
for such is the infetence from the passage ulready 
vited, in which Paul expresses lus wish to sce 
the Roman Christians in order that he might im- 
part some spiritual gift to the end that they 
might be established. We have letters of Paul 
from Rome in which no message is sent from 
Peter; and in the very last of these letters Paul 
complains of being left alone, and that only Luke 
was with him Was Peter one of the deserters? 
‘The Scripture accounts of Peter place him in 
Judea, in Antioch, possibly in Corinth, but 
finally’ in Babylon... . Plainly, if Peter was 
ever at Rome, it was after the date of Paul’s 
second Epislle to Timothy. Some Provstunt 
controversialists have asserted that Peter was 
never at Rome; but though the proofs that he 
was there are.not s0 strong as I should like them 






























to be if I had any doctrine depending on it, I | 


think the historic probability is that he was, 
though, as I say, at a late period of the history, 
and not long before his death. . . . For my 
Lam willing, in the absence of any opposing tra: 
dition, to accept the current account that beter 
suffered martyrdom at ome. We know with 
certainty from Jobn xxi. that Peter suffered mar- 
tyrdom somewhere. If Rome, which early laid 
claim to have witnessed that martyrdom, were 
not the scene of it, where then did it take place ? 
Any city would be glad to claiin sucha connexion 
with the name of the Apostle, and none but 
Rome made the claim. . . . From the question, 
whether Peter ever visited Rome, we puss now 
toa very different question. whether be was its 
bishop... . We think it scandslous when we 
read of bishops a hundred years ago who never 
went near their secs, . . . But if we are to be- 
lieve Roman theory, the bad example had been 
set by Bt. Peter, who was the first absentee 
bishop. If he became bishop of Rome in the 
year of Claudius, he appears never after- 
wards to have gone near his see until upon 
this death. Nay, he never even wrote 
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his Church while he was away ; or if he did, they 
did not think it worth preserving. Baronius (in 
Ann viii § 51) owns the force of the Scripture 
reasons for believing that Peter was not in Rome 
during any time on which the New Testament 
throws light, _Ilis theory is that, when Claudius 
commanded all Jews to leave Rome, Peter was 
forced to go away. And us for his ‘subsequent 
absences, they were forced op him by bis duty 
as the chief of the Apostles, having care of al 
the Churches... These, no doubt, ure excel 
Jent reasons for Peter's not remaining ut Rome, 
but why, then, did be undertake duties which 
he must have known he could not fulfil G., 
Snlmon The Tufullibeity of the Chirch, pp, 3AT- 
50 —The Roman Catholic belief as to St Peter's 
episcopacy, and the primacy conferred by it on 
the Roman See, is stated by Dr Dollinger as fol 
Jows: “The time of | ||St Peter's) arrival in 
Rome, and the consequent duration of his cpis- 
copacy iu that city, have heen the subjects of 
muny various options umongst the learned of 
ancient and mnodan times, nor is it possible to 
reconcile the apparently conflicting statements 
of ancient writers, unless we suppose thut the 
prince of the apostles resided at two distinct 
periods in the imperial capital According to St 
Jerome, Eusebius, and Orosius, his first arrival 
in Rome was in the second year of the reign of 
Claudius (AD 42), bur he was obhged, by the 
decree of the emperor, banishing all Jews from 
the city, to return to Jerusalem Prom Jerusa 
Jem he undertook a journey through Asia Minor, 
and founded, or at Teast, visited, the Charches of 
Pontus, Gallacia, Cappadocia, und Bythinia. To 
| these Churches he afterwards addressed his ¢pistle 
from Rome. His second journey to Rowe was 
in the reign of Nero, and it is of this journey 
that Dionysius, of Corinth, and Lactanting, write, 
There, with the blessed Paul, he suffered, in the 
year 67, the death of a martyr, We may now 
ascertain that the period of twenty-five years 2»- 
signed by Eusebius aud St. Jerome, to the epis- 
copucy of St. Peter in Rome, is not a fiction of 
their imaginations; for from the second year of 
Claudius, in which the apostle founded the 
Church of Rome, to the year of bis death, there 


















































intervene exuctly twenty-five years, That he 
remained during the whole of this period in 
Rome, no one has pretended... . Qur Lord 


confgrred upon his apostle, Peter, the supreme 
authority in the Church, After he had required 
and obtained from him a public profession of his 
faith, he declared him to be the rock, the founda- 
tion upon which he would build his Church; 
and, at the same time, promised that he would 
give to him the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
SS the spuneretn of the apostlea, 

wently repeat e we 
Sst Power ie alwajo the Biot Samed. 
sometimes named alone, when the others ' 
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The claim 
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of Supremacy 


mentioned in general After the uscension of 
our Lord, 1t 18 he who duects and governs he 
leads the assembly in which a sucecasor to the 
upostle who had prevaricated, 18 Chosen aftr 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, he speaks first to 
the people, and announces to them Jesus Christ 

he performs the first miracle, and, m the namc 
of ins bicthien, addresscs the syncdnum be 
punishes the crime of Ananias he opens the 
gutes of the Church to the Gentiles and presides 
at the first council at Jerusalem The mor 
the Church was extended, and the more its con 

stitution was formed the more necessary did the 
power with which Peter had been invested be 

come — the more evident was the need of a head 
which umted the members in on body of a 
pomt and centre of unity Sucecssion by 
ordination was the means by which from the 
begmning the power left by Clinstin hs Church 
was continucd thus the power of the xpostles 
descended to the Inshops, thar successors and 
thus as Peter died bishop of the Church of Rome, 
where he sculed Jus doctrine with his blood, the 
primacy which he had rceaived would be cou 
tinued in him by whom he was there puccceded 
It was not without a particular mterposition of 
Providence that this pre cmmence was granted 
to the city of Rome, and that it became the dc 

posttory of ecclesiastical supremacy ‘This aty 

whith row in the midway between the cust and 
the west, by ity position by its proximity to the 
sca by its dignity as capital of the Roman en: 

pire, bang open on all sidcs to conmuncation 
even with the most distant nations w is evidently 
mott than any other adapted to become the centre 
of the umyersul Church ‘There wre not 
wanting, un the first three centuries toxumonics 
and facts, some of which directly attest and 





others presuppose, the supremicy of the Romin | 


Church and ot its bishops —J JT Déthnger 
Hlestory of the Church peru 1 ch 1, wet 4 and 
ch 3, sect 4(n 3) 

Supremacy of the Roman See: Grounds of 
the Claim —The lustorial ground of the claim 
to supremacy over the Christian (Lurch asserted 
on behalf of the Roman bee 2s stated by Cardi 
nal Gibbons us follows ‘1 shall endeaver to 
show, from imecontcstable historical evidence 
that the Popes have always, from the days of 
the Apostles, contmued to excrase supreme ju 
nsdietion, not only m the Western church tll 
the Reformation, but ulso throughout the Last 
em church, till’ the great schism of the mnth 
Century 1° Take the question of appeals An 
pobre is uever made fiom « superior to an m- 
ferior court, nor even from one court to another 
of co ordinate jurisdiction We do not appeal 
from Washington to Richmond, but from Rich 
mond to Washington Now if we find the See 
of Rome, from the foundation of (hnistiunity, 
entertaining and deciding cases of appeal from 
the Oriental churches, if we find that her dects 
on was final and irrevocable, we must conclude 
that the supremacy of Rome over all the 
churches is an undeniable fact Let me give 
a a few illustrations To begin with ore 

t, Clement, who was the third successor of St. 
puter, and who is laudably mentioned by St 

aul in one of his Epistles, Some dissension 
and scandal having occurred in the church of 
Corinth, the matter is brought to the notice of 
Foge Clement, He at once exercises his supreme 
authority by writing letters of remonstrance and 





admonition to the Corinthians And so great 
was the reverence entertained for these Epistles, 
by the faithful of Cormth, thut for a ccntury 
later it was Customary to have them publicly 
read in thar churches Why did the Comath 
ians appeal to Rome far away im the West and 
not to Ephesus so wear home im the East where 
the Apostle St John stil byed? Evidently be 
cause the junsdichon of Ephcsus was local, 
while that of Rome Was universal About the 
car 190, the question regarding the proper day 
jor celebrating Ea: ter was agitated in the East, 
and referrcd to Pope St VictorI The Eastern 
church ie nerally cclebrated Easter on the day 
on Which the Jews kept the Passover, while in 
the West it was observed then, as it 1s now, on 
the first Sunday after the full moon of the 
scrnal cquinox” St Victor directs the Eastern 
churches, for the sake of umformity, to conform 
w the practice of the West, and his mstrucuons 
arc umsersally followed Dionysius, Bishop of 
Rom, about the middle of the third century, 
having heard that the Patriarch of Alexand: 
crral on some pomts of faith, demands an ex 
planation of the suspected Prelate, who, 10 
obcdience to his superior, promptly ‘vindidates 
his own orthodoxy St ‘“Athanssius, the great 
Patnarch of Alexundna, appeals in the fourth 
century, to Pope Julius 1, from an unjust de- 
casion rendered against lum by the Oriental 
bishops, and the Pope reverses the sentence of 
the Lastern counal St Basil, Archbishop of 
(C-vsaica in the same century, has recourse, in 
his afflicuuns, to the protection of Pope Damasus 
st Jolin Chrysostom, Patnarch of Constanti- 
nopk, appeals in the begmning of the fifth cen- 
tury “to Pope Innocent I, for a redress of 
gricvances inflicted on him’ by several Eastern 
Prolites and by the Empress Eudoxia of Con- 
stantiwoph dt Cyril appeals to Pope Celestine 
against Nestorius, ‘Nestorius also uppeals to the 
same Pontiff who takes the side of Cyril Theod- 
otet, the illustrious historian and Bishop of 
Cyrrhus, 1 condemned by the pseudo counal of 
Ephesus in 449, and appeals to Pope Leo 

John Abbot of Constantmople appeals from 
the decision of the Patnarch of that city’ to Po 

dt Gregory I, who reverses the sentence of the 
Patnarch ~ In 859, Photius addressed a letter to 
Pope Nicholas I usking the Ponti to confirm 
his clection to the Patnarchate of Constantinople 
In consequence of the Popes conscientious re- 
fusal, Photius broke off fron the communion of 
the Cathohe Church, aud became the author of the 
Greek schism Here are a few examples taken at 
random from Church History — We see Prelates 
most cmiuent for their sanctity and learning, 
occupying the highest position in the Eastern 
church, and consequently far removed from the 
local influences of Rome, appealing in every 
pend of the early church, froma the decisions of 
then own Bishops and their Councils to the 
supreme arbitration of the Holy See, If this 
does not constatute superior jurisdiction, I have 
yet to learn what superior authority means 
2 Christians of every denomination admit the 
orthodoxy of the Fathers of the first five cen 
turies of the Church No one has ever called in 
question the faith of such men as Basil, Chrys- 
ostom, Cyprian, Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, 
= Leo ioe He mathe, of he Guureh 
with oye voice, pay homage to tl ishops 
Rome tm their superiors ‘Ecumenical 
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Councils afford another eloquent vindication of 
Papal supremacy. An Ecumenical or General 
Council is an assemblage of Prelates representing 
the whole Catholic Church. . . . Up to the 
ent time, nineteen Ecumenical Councils have 
convened, including the Council of the Vati 
The first General Council was held in 
Nicwa, in 325; the second, in Constantinople, in 
$81; the third, in Ephesus, in 431; the fourth, 
in Chalcedon, in 451; the fifth, in Constantino- 
e sixth, in the same city, in 6! 
th, in . in 787; and the eighth, 
Constantinople, in 869. The Bishops of Rome 
convoked these assemblages, or nt least consented 
to their couvocation; they presided by their 
legates over all of them, except the first and 
second councils of Constantinople, and they con- 
firmed all these eight by their authority: 
fore becoming a liw, the acts of the Councils 
required the Pope's signature. 4. I shall refer 
to one more historical point in support of the 
Pope's jurisdiction over the whole Chu 
is 4 most remarkable fact that every nation hith- 
erto converted from Paganism to Christianity, 
since the days of the Apostles, has received the 
light of futh from missionaries wha were either 
especially commissioned by the See of Rome, or 
sent by Bishops in open communion with that 
See. This historical fact admits of no exception. 
Let me purticularize: Ireland's Apostie is St. 
Patrick. Who commissioned him’? Pope St. 
Celestine, in the fifth century. Bt. Palladius is 
the Apostle of Scotland. Who sent him? The 
same Pontiff, Celestine. The Anglo-Saxons re- 
ceived the faith from St. Augustine, a Benedic- 
tine monk, as all historians Catholic and_non- 
Catholic testify. Who empowered Augustine to 
preach? Pope Gregory 1., at the end of the 
sixth century. St. Remigi@s established the 
faith in France, at the close of the fifth century. 
He was in active communion with the See of 
Peter. Flanders received the Gospel in the sev- 
enth century from St. Eligius, who acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the reigning Pope. 
Germany and Bavaria venerate as their Apostle 
8t. Boniface, who is popularly known in bis na- 
tive England by his baptismal name of Winfrid. 
He was commissioned by Pope Gregory IL, in 
















































the beginning of the eighth century, und was 
consecrated Bishop by the same Pontiff. In the 
ninth century, two saintly brothers, Cyril and Me- 


thodius, evangelized Russia, Sclavonia, aud Mo- 
ravia, and other parts of Northern Europe. They 
recognized the supreme authority of Pope Nicho- 
Jas 1., and of his successors, Adrian II. and John 
VILL Iu the eleventh century, Norway was con- 
verted by missionaries introduced from England 
by the Norwegian King St. Olave. Tbe conver- 
sion of Sweden was consummated in the same cea- 

the British Aj les Saints Ulfrid and Es- 
oth of these nations immediately after their 
conversion commenced to pay Rome-scot, or a 
small aunual tribute to the Holy See,—a clear 
evidence that they were in communion with the 
Chair of Peter. A)l the other nations of Europe, 
having been converted before the Reformation, 
received likewise the light of faith from Roman 
Catholi ries, because Eur then recog- 
nized only one Christian Chief.”- Card 
nal Gibbons, The Faith of our Fathers, ch. 10. 
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Axso us: Francis P. , Archbishop 
Baltimore, The Pris @ the Apostelde tes oie 
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Sepromacy of the Roman See: Grounds of 
the Denial.—‘ The first document by which the 
partisans of the Papal sovereignty justify them- 
selves, is the letter written by St. Clement in the 
name of the Church at Rome to the Church at 
Corinth. They assert, that it was written by 
virtue of a superior authority attached to bis 
title of Bishop of Rome. Now, it is unquestion- 
able, Ist. That St. Clement was not Bishop of 
Rome when he wrote to the Corinthians, 2d. 
‘That in this matter he did not act of his own 
authority, but in the name of the Church at 
Rome, and from motives of charity. The letter 
signed by St. Clement was written A, D. 69, im- 
mediately after the persecution by Nero, which 
took place between the years 6¢ und 68, as all 
learned men agree. . . . It may be seen from the 
letter itself that it was written after a persecu- 
tion; if it be pretended that this persecution was 
that of Domitian, then the letter must be dated 
in the last years of the first century, since it was 
chiefly in the years 95 and 96 that the persecu- 
tion of Domitian took place. Now, it is easy to 
see from the letter itself, that it was written’ be- 
of the Jewish sacri- 
ing in the temple of Jerusalem, 
The temple was destroyed with the city of Jeru- 
salem, by Titus A. D. 70, Hence, the letter 
must have been written before that year. Be- 
sides, the letter was written after some persecu- 
tion, in which had suffered, at Rome, some very 
Mustrious martyrs. There was nothing of the 
din the persecution of Domitian, The perse- 
mn of Nero lasted from the year 64 to the 
Year 68. Hence it follows, that the letter to the 
Corinthians could only have been written in the 
year 69, that is to say, twenty-four years before 
Clement Bishop of Rome. In’ presence of 
this simple calculation what becomes of the stress 
laid by the partisans of Papal sovereignty, upon 
the importance of this document as emanating 
from Pope St. Clement ? Even if it could be 
shown thut the letter of St. Clement was written 
during his episcopate, this would prove nothing, 
becanse this letter was not written by him by 
virtue of a superior and personal authority 
possessed by him, but from mere charity, and in 
the name of the Church at Rome. Let us hear 
Eusebius upon this subject: ‘Of this Clement 
u is one epistle extant, acknowledged as 
genuine, . . . which he wrote in the name of the 
‘hurch at Rome to that of Corinth, at the time 
when there was a dissension iv the latter.’ . . 
He could not say more explicitly, that Clement 
aia ot in nee matter oe oe pow authority, 
virtue of any power he individually possessed, 
Nothing in the letter iteelt gives a muaptelon o 
such authority. 1t thus commences: ‘Tho 
Church of which is at Romé, to the Church 
of God which fs at Corinth.’. . . There is every 
reason to believe that St. Clement draughted 
this letter to the Corinthians. From the first 
centuries it has been considered as his work. It 
‘was pot a8 Bishop of Rome, but as 4 disciple of 
the Apostles, that he wrote it. . . . In the second 
century the question concerning Easter was agi- 
tated with much warmth, many Orient 
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brated the festival of Easter the Sunday follow- 
ing the fourteenth day of the March moon. The 
question in itself considered was of no great im- 
portance; and yet it was generally thought that 
all the Churches should celebrate at one and the 
same time the great Christian festival, and that 
#ome should not be rejoicing over the resurr 
tion of the Saviour, while others were contem- 
plating the mysteries of hisdeath. How was the 
question settled 2? Did the Bishop of Rome in 
terpose his authority and overrule the discussion, 
as would have been the case had he enjoyed a 
supreme authority? Let us take the evidence of 
History. The question having been agitated, 
‘there were synods and convocations of the 
Bishops on this question,’ says Eusebius, ‘and 
all unanimously drew up an ecclesinstical decree, 
which they communicated to all the Churches m 
all places’... There is an epistle extant even 
now of those who were assembled at the timc, 
among whom presided ‘Theophilus, Bishop of the 
Church in Cesarea aud Narcissus, Bishop of 
Jerusalem ‘There ix another epistle’ (of the 
Roman Byiog) *eatant on the same question 
beuring the name of Victor An epistle also ot 
the Bishops in Pontus, among whom Palmas, us 
the most ancient, presided, also of the Churches 
of Gaul over whom Irenens presided — More 
‘over, one from those in Osthoene, and the cities 
there Anda particular epistle from Buec hy llus, 
Bishop of the Corinthians, and epistles of many 
others who, advancing one and the same doctr 
also passed the same vote — It is evident that 
Eusebius speaks of the letter of the Roman 
synod in the same terms as of the others he 
does not attribute it to Bishop Victor, but to the 














assembly of the Roman Clergy, and lastly, he | 


only mentions {tin the second place after that of 
the Bishops of Palestine Here 1s a point irre 
fragably established, it is that in the matter of 
Easter, the Church of Rome discussed and judged 
the question in the same capacity as the other 
churches, aud that the Bishop of Rome only 
signed the letter m the name of the synod which 
represented that Church '—Abbé Guettée, The 
Papucy, pp 53-58 —* At the time of the Council 
of Nicwa it was clear that the metropohtans of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, held a superior 
rank among their brethren, und had a kind of 
ill-defined jurisdiction over the provinces 
several metropolitans The futhers of Nica 
recognized the fact that the privileges of these 
sees were regulated by customs already regarded 
as primitive, and these customs they coutrmed 
. The empire was afterwards dived for the 
purposes of civil government into tour Prefec- 
tures... The organization of the Church fol- 
lowed in its main lines that of the empire. It 
also had its dioceses and provinces, comciding 
for the most part with the similarly named polit 
ical divisions. Not only did the same circum 
stances which marked out a city for political 
PreBminence also indicate it as & fit centre of 
ecclealastical rule, but it was a recognized prin- 
ciple with the Church that the ecclesiastical 
should follow the civil division. At the head 
of a diocese was a patriarch, at the head of a 
Province was a metropolitan; tho territory of a 
imple was a parish... . The see of 
+ became the oriental coun- 
teckel egptam of forever, lke every Stet, 
system every other, 
muttered shooks of time. ‘The patriarch 
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of Antioch had, in the first instance, the most 
extensive territory, for he claimed authority not 
only over the civil diocese of the East, but over 
the Churches in Persia, Media, Parthia, and In 
dia, which lay beyond the limits of the empire 
But this large organization was but loosely kuit, 


and constantly tended w dissolution .. . After 
the conquests of Caliph Omar the great see of 
Antioch sank into insignificance. ‘he region 


subject to the Alexandrian patriurch was much 
smaller than that of Antioch, but it was better 
compacted Here too however the Monophysite 
tumult so shook its organization that it was no 
longer able to resist the claims of the patriarch 
of Constantinople. It also fell under the domin- 
ion of the Suracens —a fate which bad already 
befallen Jerusalem In the whole East there re- 
mained only the patnarch of Constantinople in 
condition to exercise actual authority, . . . Ac- 
cording to Rufinus’s version of the sixth cavon of 
the Council of Nicea, the Bishop of Rome had 
entrusted to him the care of the suburbicarian 
charches [probably including Lower Italy and 
most of Central Ttaly, with Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica] But many causes tended to ex- 
fend the authority of <he Roman patriarch 
beyond these modest mits The patriarch of 
Cousturtinople depended largely for his authority 
on the will of the emperor, and his spiritual 
realm Was agitated by the constant intrigues of 
opposing parties His brother of Rome enjoyed 
generally more freedom in matters spiritual, and 
the diocese over wluch he presided, keeping 
aloof for the most part from controversies on 
pomts of dogma, was therefore comparatively 
<alm and umted — Even the Orientals were im- 
pressed by the majesty of old Rome, and gave 
xreat honour to its bishop In the West, the 
Inzhest respect was paid to those sees which 


| cliumed an Apostle as founder, and among these 


the Church of St Peter and St. Paul naturally 
took the highest place _Tt was, in fact, the one 
apostohe sce of Western Europe, and as such re- 
cdiveda um@ue regard Doubtful questions 
about apostolic doctrine and custom were ad- 
dressed certamly to other distinguished bishops, 
as Athanasius aud Basil, but they came more 
readily and more constantly to Rome, as already 
the last appcal m imany civil matters. We must 
not suppose however that the Churches of the 
Enst were ready to accept the sway of Rome, 
however they might respect the great city of the 
West The authority of the Roman see in- 
creased from causes which are sufficiently obvious 
to historical enquirers. But the greatest of the 
Roman tte ‘were far too wise to tolerate the 
supposition that their power depended on earthly 
sanctions They contended steadfastly that they 
were the heads of the Church on earth, because 
they were the successors of him to whom the 
Lord had given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, St. Peter, And they also contended that 
Rome was, in the most emphatic sense, the 
mother-church of the whole West. Innocent I. 
claims that no Church had ever been founded in 
Italy, Gaul, Spaiu, Africa, Sicily, or the Mediter- 
ranean islands, except by men who had received 
their commission from St. Peter or his successors. 
AL the same time, they admitted that the privi- 
leges of the see were uot wholly derived immedi- 
ately from its founder, but were conferred by 
pst generations out of respect for St Poter’s eee. 

ut the bishop who most clearly and emphati- 
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cally asserted the claiins of the Roman sce to pre- 
eminence over the whole Church on earth was no 
doubt Leo I, a great man who filled a most 
critical position ‘with extraordinary firmness and 
ability Almost every argument by which in 
Jater times the authority of the see of St Peter 
‘was supported is to be found in the letters of Lea 
ve tho Empite of the West never seriously i= 
terfered with the proceedings of the Roman 
bishop; and when it fell, the Church became the 
heir of the empire In the general crush, the 
Latin Christians found themselves compelled to 
drop their smaller differences, and rally round 
the strongest representative of the old order. The 
Teutons, who shook to pieces the imperial sys- 
tem, brought into greater prominence the ease 
tial unity of all that was Cathohe and Latio in 
the empire, and so strengthened the position of 
the see of Rome It must not however be 
supposed that the views of the Roman bishops a4 
to the authority of Rome were universally ac 
cepted even in the West Many Churches had 
grown up independently of Rome and_ were 
abundantly conscious of the greatness of thar 
own past ‘And in the Afmean Church the 
reluctance to submit to Roman dictation which 
had showed stself in Cyprian s time was man- 
tained for many generations .. In Gaul too 
there wasa vigoreus resistance to the jurisdiction 
of the see of St Peter.”—S Cheetham, Hést of 
the Ohrutian Church during the Firat Sex Cen- 
turies, pp 181-195 —' A colossal aty makes a 
colossal bishop, and this principle reached its 
maaimum embodiment in Rome The greatest 
City of the World made the greatest Bishop of 
the World. Even when the Empire was heathen 
the City lifted the Bishop so high that he drew 
to himself the unwelcome attention of the secular 
power, and in succession, in consequence, as in 
no other see, the early Bishops of Rome were 
martyrs When the Empire becarme Christian, 
Rome’s place was recognized as first, and the 
principle on which that primacy rested was 
clearly and accurately defined when the Second 
General Council, acting on this principle, ns 
signed to the new seat of empire, Constantinople, 
the second place; it was the principle, namely, 
of honor, based Log material greatness . 
The principle of the primacy, as distinguished 
from the supremacy growing out of Petnne 
claims was the heart and soul of Gallicanism in 
contrast to Ultramontanism, and was crushed 
out even in the Roman communion not twenty 
yearsago.”—Rt. Rev. G F. Seymour, The Church 
of Rome in her relation to Ohriatian Unaty (‘“Hist. 
and Teachings of the Early Church,” lect. 5). 
Axso in: H. Hallam, The Middle Ages, ch. 7, 


. 1. 

Origin of the Papal title—‘‘‘Papa,’ that 
strange and universal parnees of Tamillor endear. 
ment and of reverential awe, extended ina general 
sense to all Greek Presbyters and all Latin Bish- 
ope. was the special address which, iong before 

names of patriarch or archbishop, was given 

to en ie Alerandisen church... . He 
was ope. ¢ Pope of Rome was 8 phrase 
ich had sot yot (at the time of he weal of 
pg files ae D. 825) omerget in 
le of dria. elle 

age pe jexandria was & =a 

















. . « » This pecul Jexand: 
Goh of a sane, In tet rae 
is thus ex) i— Down to 
{A. D. 280), the of Alexandria, being the 
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sole Egyptian Bishop, was called ‘Abba '(father), 
and his clergy ‘elders.’ From bis time more 
bishops were created, who then received the 
name of ‘Ahba,’and consequently the namo of 
‘Papa’ (‘ab-aba,” pater patrumeegrandfather) 
‘was appropriated to the primate The Roman 
account (inconsistent with facts) is that the name 
was first given to Cyril, as representing tho 
Bishop of Rome in the Council of Ephesus 
(Suicer, in voce) The name was fixed to the 
Bishop of Rome in the 7th century.”—A. P. 
Bisley, Lecta on the Ist of the Eastern Church, 
lect 
Aigo in J Bingham, Ante of the Christ 
Church, bk 2, ch 2, wet 7—JI Alsog, Manual 
of Unevereal Ch Hurt , sect 130.—See Criste- 
asity AD 812-837 
A. D. 42-461.—The early Bishops of Rome, 
to Leo the Great,—The following is the succes- 
sion of the popes, according to Roman Catholic 
authorities, during the fist four hundred and 
twenty years. ‘Peter, to the year of Christ 67, 
Tanus, Anencletus, Clement, (to 777) Evaristus, 
Alexander, Xystus, Telesphorus, Iygious, to 
142, Pius, to 157, Anicetus, to 168, Soter, to 
77; Eleuthenus, to 198, Victor, to 202, Zephy- 
to 219, Calhstus, to 223, Urban, to 280, 
Pontianus, to 235; Anterus, to 236, Fabian, to 
250, Cornelius, front 251 to 252, Lucius, to 258, 
Stephan, to 257, Xystus II, to 258, Dionysius, 
from 259 to 269, Fehx, to 274, Eutychianus, to 
283, Carus, to 296, Marcellinus, to 304, Marce)- 
Jus, after a vacancy of four years, from 308 to 
810, Eusebins, from the 20th of May to the 26th 
of September, 310, Melchiades, from 311 to 314; 
Silvester, from 314 to 335 Mark was chosen 
on the 18th of January 336, and died on the 7th 
Yetober of the same year ‘Julius 1, from 
387 to 852, the steadfast defender of St Athann- 
sis ‘The less steadfast Liberius, from 352 
10 866, purchased, in 358, his return from exile 
by an ill placed condescension to the demands of 
the Arians He, however, soon redeemed the 
honour which he had forfeited by this step, by 
his condemnation of the counci) of Rimini, for 
which act be was again driven from his Church. 
During his banishment, the Roman clergy were 
compelled to elect the deacon Felix in hia place, 
or probably only as administrator of the Roman 
Church “When Liberius returned to Rome, 
Felix fled from the city, and died in the country 
in 865. Damasus, from 366 to 384, by birth 
Spaniard, had, at the very commencement of hi 
pontificate, to assert his rights against @ rival 
named Ursicinus, who obtained consecration 
from some bishops a few days after the election 
of Damasus. The faction of Ursicinus was the 
cause of much bloodshed. . . . Siricius, from 
885 to 889, was, although Ursteinus seeks en: 
deavoured to intrude himeclf, unani ly 
chosen by the clergy and people, . . . Anasta- 
sius, from 898 to 403: a pontiff, highly extolled 
by his ‘successor, and by St. Jerome, of whom 
the latter says, that he was taken early from this 
earth, because Rome was not longer worthy of 
him, and that he might not survive the desolation 
of the city Alaric. Ho was succeeded by 
Innocent I, from 402 to 417... . During the 
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twenty one months. The election of Boniface, 
from 418 to 422, wes disturbed by the violence 
of the archdeacon Eulalius, who had attached « 
small pre. to his interests. He was fol- 
lowed by Celestine I, from 422 , the com- 
batant of Nestorianism and of Semipelagianism 
To Sixtus ILI, from 482 to 440, the metropoli- 
tans, Helladius of Tarsus, and Eutherius of 
Tyana, appeuled, when they were threatened 
with deposition at the peace between St Cyril 
and John of Antioch 0 the Great, from 440 
to 461, is the first pope of whom we possess a 
collection of writings: they consist of 96 dis- 
coursca on festivals, and 141 epistics. By his 
high and well-merited authority, he saved Rome, 
in 452, from the devastation of the Huns, and 
induced Attila, named ‘the scourge of God,’ to 
desist from his invasion of Italy [ee Hiuxs 
A. D, 452]. Again, when, in 457 [455], the 








Vandal king Geiscrich entered Rome [see Rout: 

A. D, 455), the Romans were indebted to the 

eloquent persuasions of their holy bishop for the 
ol 


reservation, at least, of their hves.”"—J. 
linger, Hust. of the Church, 0. 2, pp 213- 
“For many centuries the bishops of Rome 
been comparatively obscure persons. indeed, 
Jeo was the first really great man who occupied 
the sce, but he occupied it under circumstances 
which tended without exception to put power in 
his hand. . Circumstances were thrusting 
greatness upon the see of St. Peter the glory of 
the Empire was passing into her hands, the dis- 
tracted Churches of Spain and Africa, hurasscd 
and torn in pieces by barbarian hordes and 
wearied with heresies, were in no position to ass rt 
independence in any matter, and were only too 
glad to look to any centre whence @ measure of 
organization and of strength seemed to radiate, 
and the popes had not been slaw in rising to 
welcome and promote the greatness with which 
the current and tendency of the age wus invest- 
ing them. Their rule seems to have been, more 
than anything clse, to make the largest claim, 
and enforce as much of it as they could, but the 
theory of papal power was still indeterminate, 
vague, unfixed. She was Patriarch of the West 
—what rights did that give her? . . . Was 
claim... a claim of jurisdiction merely, or 
she hold herself forth as a doctrinal authonty in 
@ sense in which other bishops were not? In this 
respect, again, the claim into which Leo entered 
was indefinite and unformulated. . . . The Im- 
rial instincts of old Rome are dominant in 
im, all that sense of discipline, order, govern- 
ment—all the hatred of uniformity, individual- 
ity, eccentricity. These are the elements which 
make up Leo's mind. He is above all things a 
vernor and an administrator. He has got a 
law of ecclesiastical discipline, a supreme canon 
of tio truth, and these are his instruments 
to subdue the troubled world. . . 
which governed Leo's conduct as pope was a 
bar dope one, it was to take every opportanity 
which itself for asserting and enforcin; 
the authority of his see: he was not troubl 
‘with historical or acriptural doubts or scruples 
which might cast a shadow of indecision, “the 
‘of thought,’ on his resolutions and 
‘To him the ‘papal authority had come 
Fed inheritance of his position; it 
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ambition, in a word, his ‘Roman’ disposition 
and cbaracter, and he took it as his single great 
weapon against heresy and social coufusion ”— 
C. Gore, the Great, ch. 8 and 7 

‘A.D. 461-664.—The succession of Popes 
from Leo the Great to Gregory the Great 
The successor of Leo the Great, *‘the Sardinian 
Hilarius, from 461 to 468, had been one of bis 
legates at the council of Ephesus in 449. . . 
The zeal of Simplicius, from 488 to 483, was 
called into action chiefly by the confusion occa- 
sioned in the east by the Monophysites. The 
same may be said of Felix II (or U1) from 483 
t 492, in whose election the prefect Basilius 
concurred, us plenipotentiary of king Oduucer. 
Gelasius I, from 492 to 496, and Anastasius II, 
laboured, but in vain, in endeavouring to heal 
the schism, formed by Acacius, at Constantino- 
ple This schism occasioned a division in Rome 
at the election of a new pontiff. The senator 
Festus had promised the emperor that he would 
enforce the reception of the Henoticon at Rome; 
and by means of corruption established a; 
the deacon Symmachus, who bad in his favour 
the majonty of voices, a powerful party, which 
chose Laurence as antipope Again was.a double 
election the cause of bloody strife in the streets 
of Rome, until the Arian king, Theodoric, at 
Ravenna, declared for Symmachus, who gave to 
his rival the bishopric of Luceria. . . lore 
trunguil was the pontificate of the succeeding 
pope, Hormisdas, from 514 to 523, and made 
illustrious by the restoration of peace, in 519, in 
the eastern Church —Jobn I died et Ravenna, 
in 519, in prison, into which he was cast by the 
suspicious Theodoric, after his return from’ Con- 
stanunople.— Felix IT] (or LV) from 526 to 580, 
was chosen by the Romans, at the command of 
the hing At short intervals, followed Boniface 
Il, from 530 to 532, and John II, from 588 to 
—Agupite I went, at the desire of the Gothic 
iz, Theodatus, to obtain peace from the em- 
peror, to Constantinople, where he died in 586,— 
Sylverius died, in 540, during his second exil 
on the island of Palmaria. .. . Vigilius, w: 
was ordained in 537, and who became lawful 
pore in 540, was compelled to remain in the east, 
rom 546 to 554, sometimes a prisoner in Con- 
stantinople, and sometimes in eile. He died at 
Syracuse, on his return to Rome, in 555. Pels- 
gius I, from 555 to 660, found difficulty in ob- 
taining an acknowledgement of his election, as, 
by his condemnation of the three articles, he was 
considered in the west asa traitor to the council 
of Chalcedon, and because there existed a sus- 
jicion that he was recage tg to the death of 
Yigilius —Jobn M1, from to 578, beheld the 
commencement of the Lombard dominion in 
Ttaly.— Benedict I, from 574 to 578, and Pela- 
giu II, from 578 to 590, ruled the Church dur- 
ing the Ny: times of the Lombard devas- 
tations. One of the most splendid appearances 
in the series of the tiffs was that of 
Gre: the Great, from wo 604."—J. J. 1. 
Dollinger, Hist of the Church, 0. 2, pp. 218-217. 
—*‘‘ Pope Pelagius died on the 8th of February, 
300, ‘Phe people of - +. Were at 
time in the utmost straits. Italy 
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general alarm and misery; Gregory himself, in 
one of his letters, compares Rome at this time to 
an old and shattered ship, letting in the waves on 
all sides, tossed by a daily storm, jts planks rotten 
and sounding of wreck. In this state of things 
all men’s thoughts at once turned to Gregory. 
The pope was at this period the virtual ruler of 
Rome, and the greatest power in Italy; and they 
must have Gregory as their pope, for, if any one 
could save them, it was he. His abilities in pub- 
lie affairs had been proved; a)l Bome knew his 
character and attslaroents, he had now the 
further reputation of eminent saintliness, He 
was evidontly the one man for the post; and ac- 
cordingly he was unanimously clected by clergy, 
wenate, and people. But he shrank from the 

offered dignity. ‘There was ove way by which 
fe might possibly escape it No election of a 
pope could at this time. take effect without the 
emperor's confirmation, and an embassy bad to 
be sent to Constantinople to obtain it. Gregory 
therefore sent at the same time a letter to the 
emperor (Mauricius, who had succeeded Tiberius 
in 582), imploring him to withhold his contirma- 
tion; but it was intercepted by the prefect of the 
city, and another from the clergy, senate, and 
people sent in its plice, cutreuting approval of 
their choice . At Iength the imperial confr- 
mation of his election arrived. He still refused ; 
fled from the city ia disguise, eluding the guards 
set to watch the gates, and hid himself ina forest 
cave. Pursued and discovered by means, it is 
aaid, of a supernatural light, he was brought 
back in triumph, conducted to the church of St. 
Peter, and at once ordained on the 3rd of Se 
tember, 59) —. . Having been once placed in 
the high position he so little coveted, he rose to 
it at once, and fulfilled its multifarious duties 
with remarkable zeal and abihty. His compre 
hensive policy, and his grasp of great issues, are 
not more remarkable than the minutencss of the 
details, in secular es well as religious matters, to 
which he was able to give his personal care 
And this is the more striking in combination with 
the fact that, as many parts of his writings show, 
he remained all the time a monk at heart, thor- 
oughly imbued with both the ascetic principles 
sid tee harrow @eainilee of omteniporary tar 
nasticism. His private life, too, was still in a 
measure monastic: the monastic simplicity of his 
episcopal attire is noticed by his biographer; he 
lived with his clergy under strict rule, and in 
595 issued a synodal decree substituting clergy 
for the boys and secular persuns who had for- 
merly waited on the pope in his chamber.”—J. 
Barmby, Gregory the Great, ch. 2.--"‘Of the im- 
mense chergy shown by Bt. Gregory In the exer- 
cise of his Principate, of the immense influence 
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| iNuminate his time and enable us to form # men- 
tal picture, and follow faithfully that pontificate 
of fourteen years, it ly tuterrupted 
cares and anxieties for the preservation of 
city, yet watching the beginnings and strength- 
ening the polity of the western nations, and 
counterworking the advances of the eastern 
despotism. The divine order of greatness is, we 
know, to do and to teach, Few, indeed, have 
carried it out on so great a scale ag St. Gregory. 
‘The mass of his writing preserved to us exceeds 
the mises preserved to us from all his predeces- 
sors together, even including St. Leo, who with 
him shares the name of Great, and whose aphere 
of action the mind compares with his. If he 
became to all succeeding times an image of the 
great sacerdotal life in his own person, 80 all 
ages studied in his words the pastoral care, join- 
ing him with St. Gregory of Nazianzum and Bt. 
Chrysostom. The man who c)osed his Jife at 
sixty-four, worn out, not with age, but with 
labour and bodily pains, stands, beside the learn- 
ing of St. Jerome, the perfect episcopal life and 
stutesmanship of St Ambrose, the overpowerin, 
genius of St Augustine, as the fourth doctor o} 
the western Church, while he surpasses them ull 
in that his doctorship was seated on St. Peter's 
throne. If he closes the line of Fathers, be 
begins the period when the Church, failing to 
preserve « rotten empire in political existence, 
creates new nations; nay, his own hand has laid 
for them their foundation stones "—T. W. Allies, 
The Holy See and the Wandering of the Nationa, 
from St, Leo T ta St Gregory 1, pp 809-885.— 
See, also, Rowe A. D. 590-640. 
A. D. 604-731.—The succession of Popes.— 
Sabinian, A 1) 664-606, Boniface Il], 607, 
Boniface I'V., 608-615 ; Deusdedit, 615-618 , Boni- 
face V., 619-625, Honorins I., 625-638; Severi- 
nus, 640, John IV , 640-642; Theodore I , 642- 
649, Martin L, 649-655; Eugenius 1., 655-657; 
Vitalian, 657-672; Adeodatus II , 672-676, Dons 
I, 676-678; Agatho, 676-042; Leo II., 682-683; 
Benedict 11., 684-685; John Y., 685-886; Conon, 
686-687, Sergius] , 687-701; Jolin VI, 701-705; 
Jobn VIL, 705-707, Sisinnius, 708; Constantine, 


708-715; Gregory 1 i 

A. D. 728-774.~—Rise of the Papal Sover- 
eignty at Rome.—The extinguishment of the 
authority of the Eastern emperors ut Rome and 
in Italy began with the revolt provoked by the 
attempts of the iconoclastic Leo, the Isaurian, to 
ish image-worsbip in the Christian churches 
(see looxocLastio Controversy). The Pope, 
Sreaory, IL, remonstrated vehemently, but in 
vain, At bis signal all central Italy rose in tevolt, 
“The exarch was compelled to shut himeelf yj 
et atoms of Italy, instead 7 
obeying the im; icers, ¢) sagen 
of their own, on whom they conigred, some 
ong gd title of sake Assen! wore held, 
an project of electing an emperor of tho 
‘West was |.” But another danger showed 
tis perscatope of 
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c0eeded by Pope Gregory III. ‘‘The clection of 
Srogory HL. to the Perel chair was confirmed 
by the Emperor Leo in the usual form, nor was 
that pope consecrated until the mandste from 
Constantinople reached Rome. This was the 
last time the emperors of the East were solicited 
to confirm the election of a pope.” Leo con- 
tinued to press his severe measures against im- 
age-worship, and the pope polity. convened at 

me a synod of greg tet jishops which 
excommunicated the whole body of the Icono- 
clasta, emperor and all. The latter now dis- 
patched a strong expedition to Italy to suppress 
the threatening papal power; but it came to 
naught, and the Byzantine any ‘was prac- 
tically at an end, already, within the range of 
papal leadership ‘From this time, A D 733, 
the city of Rome enjoyed political independence 
under the aldance and protection of tle popes, 
but the officers of the Byzantine emperors were 
allowed to reside in the city, justice was pub 
licly administered by Byzantine judges, and the 
supremacy of the Eastem Empire was still rec 
ognised So completely, however, lid Gregory 
Ill thrown off his allogiance, that he entered 
into negotiations with Charles Martel, in order 
to induce that powerful prince to take an active 
part in the affairs of Italy The pope was now 
a much more powerful personage than the Ex 
arch of Ravenna, for the cities of central Italy, 
which had assumed the control of their local 
governinent, intrusted the conduct of their ex 
ternal political relations to the care of Gregory, 
who thus held the balance of power between the 
Eastern emperor and the Lombard king In the 
year 742, while Constantine V , the son of Leo, 
Was engaged with a civil war, the Lombards 
were on the eve of conquenng Ravenna, but 
Pope Zacharias threw the whole of the Latin in 
fluence into the Byzantine scale, and enabled the 
exarch to maintain his position until the year 
751, when Astolph, hing of the Lombards, cup 
tured Ravenna. The exarch retired to Naples, 
and the authority of the Byzantine emperors m 








gentral Italy ended.” —G Finlay, dud of the 
Byzantine Empire, bk. 1, ch 1, sect 2—The Lom- 
burds, baving obtained Havenna and overturned 


the throne of the Byzantine exarchs, were now 
bent on extending their sovereignty over Rome 
But the popes found an ally beyond the Alps 
whose interests comcided with theirown Pepin, 


the first Carolingian king of the Franks, went | 


twice to their rescue and broke the Lombard 
wer; his son Charlemagne finished the work 
see Lomnarps: A D, 754-774], and by the acts 
of both these kings the bishops of Rome were 
established in a temporal no less than a spiritual 
principality. E, Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
us ch, 49. 
ALO 


. Godwin, Hist. of France: A 
4, ch. 15.—BSee, also, Franks. 





1-826,—The succession of Popes.— 
IL, A. D, 781-241; Zacharias, 741- 
‘768; Stephen I (cx IL.), 752; Stephen II. (or 


TIL}, 72707; Baul L, 767-167; Stephen IIi, 
BH WoT: Hadvian Ly T2108, Leo Ll 
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made in the preceding year, and to give up all 
the places mentioned ote Pepin Ee 

sil over to the Holy See, by a solemn deed, which 
was e ives of the Roman 
Church. . . . Pepin took such steps as should in 
sure the execution of the Lombard’s path. Ra- 
yenna, Rimini, Resaro, Fanu, Cesena, Sinigaglia, 
Jesi, Forlimpopoli, Forl, Custrocaro, Monte: 
feltro, Acerragio, Montelucari, supposed to be 
the present Nocera, Serravalle, San Marigni, 
Bobio, Urbino, Caglio, Luccoli, Eugubio, Com: 
acchio and Narni were evacuated by the Lom- 
bard troops; and the keys of the 22 cities were 
laid, with King Pepin’s deed of gift, u the 
Confession of Bt. Peter. The ‘pedepen lence of 
the Holy See was established.“—J. E, Darras, 
Gen. Ilet of the Catholic Church, period 8, ch. 
10 —‘*An embassy from the Byzantine emperor 
asserted, during the uegotiation of the treaty, 
the claims of that sov@reign, to a restoration of 
the exurchate, but their petitions and demands 
failed of effect on ‘the steadfast heart of Pippin’ 
{or Pepin}, who declared that he bad fought 
alone in behalf of St Peter, on whose Church he 
would bestow all the fruits of victory. Fulrad, 
his abbot, was commissioned to recefve the keys 
of the twenty two towns his arms had won, and 
to deposit them as a donation on the grave of 
the apostie at Rome Thus the Pope was made 
the temporal head of that large district... 
which, with some few changes, has been held 
Uy his successors "—P Godwin, Htat. of France : 
Annent Gaul, bh 4, ch 15—** When on Pipin’s 
death the restless Lombards again took up arms 
and menaced the possessions of the Church, 
Tipin’s son Charles or Charlemagne swept down. 
hike a whirlwind from the Alps at the call of 
Pope Hadrian [774], seized king Desiderius in 
dns capital, assumed himself the Lombard crown, 
and made northern Italy thenceforward an inte- 
gral part of the Frankish empire ‘Whether 
out of pohcy or from that sentiment of reverence 
to which his ambitious mind did not refuse to 
low, he was moderate in claims of jurisdiction, 
he yielded to the pontiff the place of honour in 
processions, und renewed, although in the oe 
of a lord and conqueror, the gift of the Exar- 
chate and Pentapolis, which @ipin had made to 
the Roman Church twenty 9 vefore."—, 
Bryce, The Holy Roman Empare, ch 4—'It ia 
reported, also, . _. that, jealous of the honor 
of endowing the Holy See in his own name, he 
[Charlemagne] amphiled the gifts of Pippin by 
annexing to them the island of Corsica, with the 
provinces of Parma, Mantua, Venice, and Istria, 
‘and the duchies of Spoleto and Beneventum, 
. . This rests wholly upon the assertion of 
Anastasius; but Karl could not give sway what 
he did not possess, and we know that 

Venice and Beneventum were not held by the 
Franks till several years later. . . Of the na- 
ture and extent of these gifts is de- 
termined. that they did not Ce Aye right of 
eminent domain is clear from the subsequent 
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over the distrioca—tnat ed to tne head of 
the “Empire ~bpt ‘only as in case of other 
churchi-estates,.@ perpetual usufruct or ‘domin- 
jum utile,’ ey were, in ‘fact, mere endow- 


ments, Nor had the gifts been evér actually re- 
uced into Possession "ad. Bryce, The Holy 








1 hpire, ch. 
"Al D7 774.(2) Foy ry of the “ Donation of 
Cohstantine.”"— ‘ore the end of the 8th cen- 
tary some upostolical scribe, perhap§ the no- 
torfous Isidore, composed the decretals and the 


donation of Constantine, the two magic pillars of * 
the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes 
‘see below: A 1) 829-847] This memorable 
lonation was introduced tu the world by an 
epistle of Adrian 1, who exhorts Charlemagne 
to imitate the liberality and revive the name of 
the great Constantine ” According to the legend, 
the first of the Christian emperors was Healed of 
the leprosy, and purified in the waters of bap- 
tism, by Ae Bilvester! 48 Roman Wdebiop} and 
ater wes physician more gloriously recom- 
pensed, lis royal proselyte withdrew from the 
seat and patrimony of St. Peter, declared his 
resolution of founding # new capital in the East 
and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual 
severed eaty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces 
ot tlk West ‘This fiction wits productive of the 
most beneficial effects The Greck princes were 
convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and the 
revolt of Gregory was the claim of his lawful 
inheritance. The popes were delivered from 
their debt of gratitude, and the nominal gifts of 
the Caflovingians were no more than the just 
and irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of 
ecclesiastical State "—E Gibbon, Decline and 
of the Roman Empire, eh. 49.—* But this is 
not a. although this is what historians, in ad 
miration of its splendid audacity, have chiefly 
dwelt upon. The edict proceeds to grant to the 
Roman pontiff and his clergy a series of dignitics 
and privileges, all of them’ enjoyed by the em- 
peror and his senate, all of obaen ate wig ibs 
same desire to make the pontifical a copy of the 
imperial office. The Pope is to inhabit the 
Lateran palace, to wear the diadem, the collar, 
the purple cloak, tw carry the sceptre, and to be 
attended by a body of chamberlains. The 
practice of kissing the Pope's foot was adopted 
in imitation of the old imperial court. It was 
afterwards revived by the German Emperora.”— 
J Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, ch. 7, and 
foot-no! 
a (try ‘IN: M, Gosselin, The Power 9 the Pope 
inthe Middle Ages, 0 1, p. 817.—E. F. Hender- 
son, ul ‘Select Historical Doc's of the Middle Ages, bk. 
A. EY 800.— The giving of the Roman im- 
perial crown to Charlemagne. Sec Genmany. 
sara eee and 900, 





D-He-1073- Va Lorrain of P 
Pore or. D. 816-817; 
817-824; Bugene 1 Agta, Valentine, tai 
Gre; W., dt Sergius ‘TL. 844-847; 
TV., 847-855; Penediet ILL, 855-858; Nicholas L., 
858-967; Hadrian Il., 867-872; John , 872— 
882; wus, 882-884; 884-885; 
Stephen V. (or VL), 885-801; Formonat, a 
; Boniface VI, 896; Stephen VI. (or VIL. 
oeeen Romanus, 897 ; Theodore If, 898; 
eS IX., 896-1 0; Benedict bap * me 


tee i" Soe 
Meo, pre x, Le: 


tend -o18; 





dea Wh 928-928; Stophen VIL. emt), 929- 
+ John XI, 931-986; Leo VIL, 936-989; 
sapien VILL. for IX), 980-942:, Marinus IL, 
Agaette lL 946-986, John XII , 9 

















5 antipope, 963-065; Benedict V., 
964-065; Joba’ XUT., 985-072, Benedict VL; 
2-974; Donus IL,” 974-975;' Benedict VIL, 
976-984; Jolin XIV., 984-988; John X'V., 985- 
908; ae , 996-099, Jolm XVI. 5 antipa 

Vesier II, 990-1003; John XW, 

Johh XVII , "1003-1009; Sergius TV., 
{000-1012 edict VIL, 1012-1034; John 
XIX , 1024-1083; Benedict IX , 1083-1044; Syl- 


vester IIT, antipope, 1044; Gregory VL, 1 
1046, Clement I], 1046-1047, Benedict 1X., 1047- 
1048, Damasus II, 1048, Leo IX., 1049-1054; 
Victor 11, 1055-1057, Stephen IX (or X ), 1057- 
1058, Benedict X , antipope, 1058-1050; Nicho- 
las I7., 1058-1061,” Alexander IT , 1061-1073 

A. D. 829-847.— The False Decretals.— 
“There existed in each of the national churches, 
acollection Of ecclesiastical laws, or canons, 
which were made use of as circumstances re- 
quired One of these collections was in use in 
Spuin as early as the siath century, und was sub- 
sequently attributed to Isidore, Bishop of Seville. 
Towards the middle of the muth century, a new 
recension of these canons appeared in’ France, 
based upon the socalled Isidorian collection, 
but into which many spurious fragments, bor- 
rowed from private collections und bearing upon 
their face incontestable evidence of the igndrance 
of their authors, hal been introduced “This re- 
cension contained a}so a number of forged docu- 
ments There , altogether, above a hun 
dred spurious decrees of popes, from Clement to 
Damasus (A. D 884), not to mention some of 
other popes, and many false canons of couucils. 
It also contained the forged Deed of Donation 
ascribed to Constantine [we above. A 1 7747]. 
However, these decretals, which, as they stand, 
are now proved, both by ‘intrinsic and extripsic 
arguments, to be impudent forgeries, are never- 
theless, in matter of fact, the réal utterances of 
popes, though not of those to whom they are 
ascribed, and hence the’forgery is, on the whole, 
one of chronological location, and does not affect. 
their essential churacter "=. Alsog, Manual of 
Unirersai Church History, v. 2, p. 155. — “Var. 
ious opinions cxist as to the time at which this 
collection was made, and ¢he precise date of its 
publication. Mabilion-supposes the compilation 
to have been made about A. D, 785; and In this 
opinion he is followed by others. But the collee- 
tion did not appear titi] after the death of Char- 
lemagne, Seme think that these Decretals can- 
not be of an earlier date than 829, and Blundel 
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and historicat inaccuracies. P: res are quoted |’ of the cit: advanced & 


from more.recent writings, including the-Vul- 

te, sccurding to, the version of Jerome; and, 

though the “several Epistles* profess to have 
been written by different pontiffs, the style tis 
manifestly uniform, and often very ba us, 
such-as could not have procecded from Roman 
writers of the firstacentysy.. . . The suecess'of 
this forgery would appenr incredible, did we not 
take into xccount the weak and confused govgmn- 
ment of the successors of Charlemagrie, in whose 
time it was promulgated; the want of critical 
acumen and resources in that age; the skill with 
which the pontiffs made use of the Decretals 
only by degrees; and the great authority and 
power possessed by the Roman pontiff in these 
times, The name of Isidore also served to rec- 
ommend these documents, many pergons being 
ready to believe that they were in fact only a 
completion of the genuine collection of Isidore 
which was highly esteemed. . . . The unknown 
compiler wus subsequently called Pseudo-Isi- 
dorus.”—J. E, Riddle, fiat. of the Papacy, t. 1, 
pp. 405-407. 

AL8O IN: Neander, General Hist. of the 
Christian Religion and Church, r. 6 (Bokn's ed.), 
pp. 2-8.—H. H. Milman, “Hist.’ of Latin Uhrie- 
tranity, bk. 6, ch. 4.—M. Gosselin, The Pncer af 
the Pope, c. ¥, p. 817.—J. N. Murphy, The Chair 
of Peter, ch. 9.—H. C. Leu, Studies tn Ch. Hist, 
pp. 48-16.—P, Schaff, Hist. of the Christian 
Church, v. 4, ch. 4, sect 60. - 

A. D.| 887-1046.— Demoralization of the 
Church.—Degradation of the Holy See.—Re- 
forms of the Emperor, Henry II 
geration is possible of the demoralized state into 
which the-Chrigtian world, and especially the 
Charch of Rome, bad fallen in the years that 
followed the extinction of the Cartov ine 
(A. D, 887). The tenth cents 
among Protestants * par excell 
Jum-ouscurum, and Baronit 
tentous corruption in the 
Christ wasas if asleep in the vessel of the Church. 
‘The infamies prevalent among the clergy of the 
time,’ says,Mr. Bowden [bife of Hildebrand]. ‘as 
denounced by Damiani aud others, are ta be al 
Juded to, not detafléd” . . © When Hildebrand 
was appointed to the monastery of St. Poul at 
Rome, he found the offices of devotion systemati- 
cally neglected, the house of prayer detiled by 
the sheep end catilo Who Zound their way in aut 
out through its broken doors and the monks, 































contrary to all monastic rule, tended in their | 


refectory by women, The excuse for these 
irregularities was the destitusion to which the 
holy house was redured by the Predatory bands of 

REDD; ue when the monastic bodies were 

, he case in Germany, matters were 
worse instea@ of better. . . . At the closg of the 
aiuth century, Stephen VI. dragged the body of 
an obnoxious predecessor from the grave, and, 
after gul ecting it to a mock trial, cut off its 
head D, 









en n ce a the Tiber, 
thimeelf was went); deposed, ant 
steauigied in prison ‘In vere that followed, 
the: power of slecting to the popedo fell into 
pig a the uing Ncentiéus Theo- 
her equ ‘unprincipled Gdoghters, 

odors end Rome: A. D, 903- 


we members of @ 
Pr eres 
over the aristocratic tyrants 





. then Pope, to 


| given to luxury and fornication.’ 


One Bos the Theodoras 

Marozii a sen, to the.popedom.. ‘The 
of the latter, Octavian, succeeding to 
jer power, as well ss $0 the civil Zovernment of 
the city, elevated himgelf, ‘ort the death of the 
the lic ebair, at the age of 
eighteen, under the. title $f John XL (A.D. 
956). Tis career was th keéping with such a 
commencement. ‘The-Lateran Paluce,’ says Mr. 
Bowden, ‘was disgraced by hecoming a recep: 
tacle for courtezans: and Yecent females ' were: 
“terrified from pilgrimages torthe threshold. of the 
Apostles by the reports which ‘were spread 
abroad of the lawless impurity and violence of 
their representative and successor.’. . . At 
length he was carried off by a rapid illness, or by 
the consequences of a blow received in the prose- 
cution of his intrigues. Boniface VII. (A. D. 
974), in the space of & few weeks after his eleva- 
tion, pluodered the treasury and basilica of St. 
Peter of all he could conventory cary: off, and 
fled to Constantinople, Jehn XVIII. (A. D. 
1003) expressed his readiness, fora sum of money 
from the Emperor Basil, to ruognize the right 
of the Greek Patriarch to the title of ecumenical 
or universal bishop, and the’consequent degrada- 
tion of his own see; and was only prevehted by 
the general indignation excited by the report of 
intention, Benedict IX. (A. D. 1088) was 
nsecrated Pope, according to some'authorities, 
al the age of ten or twelve “years, and became 
notorious for adulteries and murders. At Yength 
he resolved on marrying his first cousin; and, 
when her father would not assent except on the 
condition of is resigning the popedom, he sald 

it for a large sum, and consecrated the purch 
aa his eucteesor.’ Such a6 a few off the mith 
prominent features of the ecclesiastical history of 
ed mes, when, in the words of St. 
Jay in wickedness, holiness 
had disappeared, justice had perished, and truth 
had been buried; Simon Magus lording it over 
the Church, whose Dishops and priests were 
Had we lived 
ip such deplorable times ss have been above de- 
scribed... we should have felt for certain, 
that if it was possible to retrieve the Church, it 
must be by some external power; shgt was help- 
less and resourceless; and the civil power must 
interfere, or there was no hope. So thought the 
young and zealous emperor, Henry UL (A. D. 
1039), who, though unhappily far from a perfect 
character, yet deeply felt the shame to which the 
Immaculate Bride was exposed, and determined 
with his own right hand to work her deliverance, 
. This well-meaning prince did begin that 
reformation which ended in the purification and 
mouarchical estate of the Church. He held a 
Council of his Bishops in 1047; in it he passed a 
dccree that *Whosoever should make any office 
or station in the Church a subject of or 
sale, should suffer deprivation and bé visited’, 
with excommunication ;’ at the same time, with 
regard to his own future conduct, he solemnly 
pledged himself as follows:—' As God has freely 
of His mere mercy bestowed upon me the crown 
of the empire, so will I give freely and without 
rice all things that pertain unto His religion,’ 
Fits ‘was hits first act; but he was aware that the 
work % reform, to be thoroughly executed, must 
pi from Rome, ae the centre of the ecclesi- 
astical commonwealth, and he determined, upon 
those imperial precedents and feudal principles 
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which Charlemagne bad introduced, himself to 
appoint a Pope, who should be the instrument 
of his general reformation. The reigning Pope 
at this time was Gregory VI, and he introduces 
us to so curious a history that we shall devote 
some sentences to it. Gregory was the identical 
personage who had bought the papal office of 
the profligate Benedict IX. for a large sum, and 
was consecrated by him, and yet he was far 
from a bad sort of man after all . Hehad 
béen known in the world as John Gratianus, 
‘nd at the time of hus promotion was arch priest 
of Rome, ‘He was considered,’ says Mr Bow- 
den, ‘in those bad times more than ordinarily 
religious; he had lived free from the gross vices 
by which the clergy were too gencrally dis- 
graced.’ . Te could not be quite said to have 
come into actual possession of his purchase, for 
Benedict, his predecessor, who sold it to him, 
being disappointed in his intended bride, re- 
turned to Kome after an absence of three months, 
and resumed his pontifical station, while the 
party of his intended father in-law had had sufll- 
cient influence to create a Pope of their own, 
Jobn, Bishop of Sabina, who paid a high price 
for his clevation, and took the title of Sylvester 
II And thus there were three self-styled Po; 
at once iu the Holy City. Benedict performing 
his sacred functions at the Lateran, Gregory at 
St Peter's, and Sylvester at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore Gregory, however, after a time, seemed 
to preponderate over his antagonists, he main- 
tained a body of troops, and with these he sup- 
pressed the suburban robbers who molested the 
pilgrims Expelling them from the sacred limits 
of St Peter's, he carried his arms further, till he 
had cleared the neighbouring towns and roads of 
these marauders . This was the point of 
time at which the Imperial Reformer made lis 
visitation of the Church and See of the Apostles 
He came into Italy in the autumn of 1046, and 
held a Council at Sutri, a town about thirty miles 
to the north of Rome, Gropoey was allowed to 
preside, and, when under his auspices the abdi- 
cation of Benedict had been recorded, and Syl 
vester had been stripped of his sacerdotal rank 
and sbut up in a monastery for hfe, Gregory's 
own turn qgme” and he was persunded to pro- 
noance a eéitence of condemnation upon himself 
and to vacate the pontifical chair ‘‘The new 
Pope whom the Emperor gave to the Church 
instead of Gregory VI, Clement Il, a man of 
excellent character, died within the year. Dama- 
sus If also, who was his second nomination, 
died in three or four weeks after his formal 
assumption of his tifical duties Bruno, 
Bishop of Toul, was third choice. . . . And 
now we are arrived at the moment when the 
State reformer struck his foot against the hidden 
rock... . He had chosen a Pope, but ‘quis 
custodiat ipsos custodes’? What was to keep 
fest that Pope in that very view of the relation 
of the State to the Church, that plausible Eras- 
, a8 it has since ‘been called, which he 
adopted himself? What is to secure the Pope 
from the influences of some Hildebrand at his 
elbow, who, a young man himself, shall rehearse, 
in the person of his superior, that part which he 
ig one day to play in his own, as Gregory VIL? 
Such was the very fact; Hildebrand with 


career of that wonderful man.”—J. H. Newman, 
Besays Oritical and 2. 2, pp. 255-265. 





—See, also, Rome: A.D. 962-1057; and Gen- 
many. A I). 978-1192. 

A. D. 1053-—Naples and Sicily granted, a» 
fiefs of the Church to the sons of Tancred — 
the Normans, See Iraty (SoursERn); A. D, 
1000-1090 

A. D. 1054.— The Filioque Controversy.— 
Separation of the Orthodox (Greek) Church, 
See Firioque Controversy ; also, CHRISTIANITY: 
A. D_ 830-1054 

‘A. D. 1056-1122.—Hildebrand and Henry IV. 
—The imperious “pontifical reign of Gregory 
VIIl.—Empire and Papacy in conflict.— The 
War of Investitures.— “Son ofa Tuscan carpen- 
ter, but, a8 his name shows, of German origin, 
Hildebrand had been from childhood a monk in the 
monastery of Sta Maria, on Mount Aventine, at 
Rome, where his uncte was abbot, and where he 
became the pupil of a learned Benedictino arch- 
bishop, the famous Laurentius of Amalfi, aud 
formed a tender friendship with St. Odilon of 
Cluny [or Clugny] Having early attached him- 
sclf to the virtuous Pope Gregory VI, it was 
with indignation that he saw him confounded 
with two unworthy competitors, and deposed to- 
gether with them by the arlitrary influence of 
the emperor at Sutri THe followed the exiled 
puntiff to France, and, atter Ins death, went to 
enrol himself among the monks of Cluiy, where 
he had previously resided, and where, secording 
to sevcral wiiters, he held the office of prior 
During a part of his youth, however, he must 
lave lived at the German Court, where he made 
a great impression on the Emperor Henry III, 
and on the best bishops of the country, by the 
eloquence of Ins preaching. It wasat Cluny 
that Ibldebrand met, m 1049, the new Pope, 
Bruno, Bishop of Toul —. . Brune himself had 
been 2 monk his cousin, the Emperor Henry 
TIL, had, by his own authority, caused him to 
be elected at Worms, December 1048, and pro 
claimed under thename of Leo 1X Mildebrand, 
seeing him strosdy dlothed with the pontifical 
purple, reproached him for having accepted the 
government of the Church, and advised him to 
guard ecclesiastical liberty by bemg canonically 
elected at Rome Bruno yielded to this salutary 
remonstrance, laying aside the purple and the 
pontifical ornaments, he caused Hildebrand to 
accompany hun to Rome, where his election was 
solemnly renewed by the Roman clergy and 
people This was the first blow given to the 
usurped authority of the emperor. From that 
moment Hildebrand was withdrawn from Cluny 
by the Pope, in spite of the strong resistance of 
the Abbot St. Hugh. Created Cardinal Subdea- 
cop of the Roman Church, and Abbot of San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, he went on steadily towards 
the end he had in view. Guided by his advice, 
Leo IX., after having renewed hts courage at 
Monte tion aga sevéral decrees of formal 











condemnation st the sale of benefices and 
against the mi Be 

Ps oe 

jes Ips, a el Lyence, 

Reims, The enemy, till then calm in the midst 
of his usurped rule, felt himself sharply wounded. 
Nevertheless, the eimoniacal bisho 8, accom. 
plices ur authors of all the evils the wished 
as well as shey could not to 
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many assemblies conyoked and presided over by 
Leo 1X, the Council of Reims, held in 
Bt was the most important . Henry I, 
King of France, opposed the holding of ths 
Conneil with all his might The Pope stood 
his ground he was only able to gather round 
him ‘twenty bishops, but, on the other hand, 
there came fifty Benedictine abbots Thanks to 
their support, energetic canons were promul 
gated against the two great scandals of the time, 
and several guilty prelates were deposed ‘They 
went still further @ decree pronounced by this 
Council vindicated, for the first time in many 
years, the freedom of ecclesiastical clections by 
declaring that no promotion to the episcopate 
should be valid without the choice of the clergy 
and people This was the first mgnal of the 
struggle for the enfranchisement of the Church, 
and the first token of the preponderating influ 
ence of Hildebrand From that time all was 
changed A new spirit breathed on the Church 
—a new life thnlled the heart of the papacy 
‘Vanquished and made prisoner by the Nor 
mans—not yet, as under St Gregory VII 
transformed intodevoted championsof the Church 
—Leo IX. vanquished them, in turn, by force of 
courage and holiness and wrested from them 
their first oath of fidelity to the Holy Sce winle 
gianting to them a first investiture of them con 
quests Death claimed the pontiff when he had 
reigned five years ‘At the moment when 
the struggle between the papacy and the Western 
empire became apen and ternblc, the East, by a 
mysterious decree of Providence, finally’ sepa 
rated itself from Catholic umty The schism 
was completed by Michacl Cerularius whom the 
Emperor ( onstantime Monomachius had placed 
in 1043, on the patriarchal throne ‘The separa 
tion took place under the vain pretext of Greck 
and Latm observances on the subject of an 
Jeavened brcad, of strangled meats and of the 
singing of the Alleluia Leo IX bemg dead, 
the Romans wished toclcct Hildebrand, and only 
renounced their project at his most earnest en 
treaties He then hastened to cross the Alps and 
directed his steps to Germany [1054], provided 
with full authority from the Roman clergy and 
frente to choose, under the eyes of the Emperor 
ienry IIL, whoever, among the prelates of the 
empire, that prince should judge most. worth 
of the tira Hildebrand sclected Geb! 5 
Bishop of E:chstadt, and in spite of the em- 
peror, who desired to keep near him a bishop 
who enjoyed his entire conndunce —in spite even 
of Gebhard himself —he carried him off to Romie, 
where, according to the ancient custom, the 
clergy proceeded to his election under the name 
of Victor II The new Pope, at the nsk of his 
life, adhered to the counsels of Hildebrand, and 
continued the war made by his predecessor on 
simoniacal bishops and married priests . At 
this crisia [October, 1056) the Emperor Henry IIT 
died in the flower of his age, leaving the throne 
of Germany to his only a child of six years 
old, but already elseted” and crowned —the 
regent being his mother, the Empress Agnes 
Victor II. had scarcely followed the em- 


peror to the tomb [July, 1057] when the Roman 
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and abbot of Monte Cassino,” raised to the 
throne by the name of Stephen, sometimes num 
bered as the ninth, but generally as the tenth 
Pope of that name—Count de Montalembert, 
The Monks of the Weat, bk 19, ch 2 (v 6)— 
Stephen X died in the year following his elec- 
tion, and again the papal cbair was filled during 
the absence of Hildebrand from Rome The new 
Pope, who took the name of Benedict X , was 
obnoxious to the reforming party, of which Hil 
debrand was the head, and the validity of his 
election was denied Wath the support of the 
imperial court in Germany, Gerard, Bishop of 
Florence, was raised to the throne, as Nicholas 
IL, and his nval gave way to him ‘Nicholas II, 
dying in 1061, was su led by Alexander II 
clected equally under Hfldebrand's influence 
On the death of Alexander in 1078, Hildebrand 
himself was forced against Ins will, to accept the 
papal tara He ‘knew weil the difficulties that 
would beset one who should endeavour to govern 
the Church as became an upgight and conscien 
tious Pope Hence, dreading the responsibility, 
he protested, but to no purpose, against his own 
elevation to’ the papal throne Shrinking 
from ifs onerous duties, Gregory thought he saw 
one way still open by which he might escape the 
burden ‘Lhe last decree of papal elections con- 
tained an article requiring that the Pope elect 
should receive the approval of the Emperor of 
Germany Gregory, who stil assumed only the 
title of “ Bishop elect of Rome,’ notified Henry 
IV, King of Germany and Emperor elect, of 
what had taken place, and begged him not to 
approve the action or confirm the choice of the 
Romans But should you,’ be went on to say, 
deny mv prayer I beg to assure you that I 
shall’ most cortamly not allow your scandalous 
and notorious cxcesses to go unpunished ’ 
Several histonans putting this bold declaration 
beade the deace of Nicholas 11 (A D_ 1059), 
which went on the assumption that the King of 
Germany did not enjoy the right of approvin; 
the Popc elect until ‘after he had been crown 
Emperor and then only by a concession made 
to himself personally, have pronounced 1t euppo- 
sitious But when ‘it 1s recollected that its 
authenticity rests upon the combined testimony 
of Bomzo Bishop of Sutri, the fnend of Hilde 
brand, and of William, abbot of Metz, as well as 
on the authority of the Acta Vaticana, 1t is diffl- 
cult to see how the objection can be sustained 
Henry IV, on receiving news of Hilde- 
brand’s election sent Count Eberhard, of Nellen- 
burg, as his plempotentiary to Rome to protest 
against the proceedmg The politic Hildebrand’ 
was careful not to be taken at a ea ana 
*I bave indeed’ said he, ‘been elected by 
I would not, 
to take 











ple, but against my own will 
Powever, allow myself to. be f 
priest's orders until my election should have been 
Tatified by the king and the princes of Germany.’ 
Lambert of Hersfeld informs us that Henry was 
so pleased with this manner of 3; that he 
gave orders to allow the consecration to go on, 
and the ceremony was accordingly performed on 
the Feast of the Purification in the following year 
(A. D 1074). This is the last instance of a pa] 

cleetion being ratified by an em; ». Out 


of respect to the of Gregory VL, his 
former friend and master, Hildebrasd, oo asceod- 
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Universal Church Hint, 0. 2, pp. 347-848. — | 
“From the most remote Christian antiquity, "the 
marriage of clergymen had been régurded with 
the dislike, und their celibacy rewarded by th 
commendation, of the people. . . . This prevail- 
ing sentiment had ripencd into a customary Inw, 
and the observance of that custom had been en- 
forced by edicts und menaces, by rewards and 
peualtics. But nature had triumphed over tra- 
dition, and had proved too strong for Councils 
and for Popes. When Hildebrand ascended the 
chair first occupied by © married Apostle, his 
spirit burned within him to see that marriage 
held in her impure and unhallowed bonds a large 
proportion of those who sinistered at the altar, 
and who handled there the very substance of the { 
incarnate Deity. Jt was n profanation well | 
adapted to arouse the jealousy, not less than to 
wound the conscience, of the Pontiff. Secular 
cares suited ill with the stern duties of a theo- 
cratic ministry. Domestic affections would choke 
or enervate ‘in them that corporate passion 
which might otherwise be directed with unmiti- 
ated ardour towards their chief and centre, 
lerical celibacy would exhibit to those who trod 
the outer courts of the great Christian temple, 
the impressive and subjugating image of a tran- 
scendental perfection, too pure uot ouly for the 
coarser delights of sense, but even for the alloy 
of conjugal or parental love. It would fill the 
world with adherents of Rome, i 
fecling would be quenched 
that sacred allegiance. . . . With such anti 
tions, Gregory, within a few weeks from his ac- 
cession, convened « council at the Lateran, and 
proposed a law, not, as formerly, forbidding 
merely the marriage of priests, but commanding 
every priest to put away his wife, and requiring 
all Jaymen to abstain’ from any sacred oilice 
which any wedded priest might presume to cele 
brate. Never was legislative foresight so veri- | 
tied by the result. What the great Council of | 
Nicea had attempted in vain, the Bishops as- | 
sembled iu the presence of Hildebrand accom- | 
| 


























ished, at his instance, at once, effectuully, and 
for ever. Lamentable indeed were the com- 
Iaints, bitter the reproaches, of the sufferers. 
ere the most sacred ties tius to be torn asun- 
der ut the ruthless bidding of an Italian priest t 
Were men to become angels, or were angels to 
‘be brought down from liaven to minister among | 
men? Eloquence was never more pathetic, 
more just, or more unavailing. Prelate after 
prelate silenced these complaints by austere re- 
ukes. Legate after legate arrived with pupal 
‘menaces to the remonstrunts. Monks and abbots 
presen the continency they at least professed. 
ings und barons laughed over their cups at 
many &.tmerry tale of compulsory divorce. “Mobs 
Petes, hooted, and besmeared with profane and 
thy baptisms the unhappy victims of pontifical 
rigour, It was a struggle not to be prolon; 
—broken hearts pined and died away in silence. 
Expostulations subsided {nto murmurs, and mur- 
murs were drowned in the general shout of vie- 
tory. Eight hundred years have since passed 
away. Armidst the wreck of laws, opinions, and 
Anstitations, this decree of Hildebrand’s still rifles 
the Latin Church, in every land where sacrifices 
‘are offered on her altars, .. . With this Spartan 
rigour towards his adherents, Gregory combined 
amore than Athenian address and audacity to- 
‘wards his rivals aud antagonjsta. So long as the 
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monarchs of the West might freely bestow on the 
objects of their choice the sees and abbeys of 
their states, papal dominion could be but @ pass- 
ing dream, and papal independency an empty 
boast. Corrupt motives usually determined that 
choice; und the objects of it were but. seldom 
worthy. Ecclesiastical diguities were often sold 
to the highest bidder, and then the purchaser in- 
demnified himself by a use no Jess mercenary of 
his own patronage; or they were given as @ re- 
ward to some martial retainer, and the new 
churchman could not forget that he had ones 
been a soldier. The cope and the coat-of-mail 
were worn alternately, The same hand bore the 
crucitix in the holy festival, und the sword in the 
day of battle... In the hands of the new! 

consecrated Bishop was placed a staff, and on hi 
finger a ring, which, received as they were from 
his temporal sovereign, proclaimed that. homage 
und fealty were due to him alone, And thus the 
sacerdotal Proconsuls of Rome became, in senti- 
ment ut least, and by the powerful obligation of 
honour, the vicegerents, not of the Pontifex Max- 
imus, but of the Imperator. To dissolve this 
‘trinoda necessitas* of simoniacal preferments, 
military service, and feudal vassalage, a feebler 
spirit would have exhorted, negotiated, and com- 
promised. To Gregory it belonged to subdue 
men by courage, and to rule them by reverence. 
Addressing the world in the langtage of his gen- 
eration, he proclaimed to every potentate, from 
the Baltic to the Straits of Culpé, that all human 
authority being holden of the divine, and God 
himself having delegated his own sovereignty 
over men to the Prince of the Sacred College, a 
ne tight to universal obedience was the in- 
alienable attribute of the Roman Pontiffs. . . . 
In turning ever the collection of the epistles of 
Hildebrand, we are every where met by this doc- 
trine asserted in a tone of the culmest dignity 
and the most serene conviction, Thus he informs 
the French monarch that every house in bis 
kingdom owed to Peter, as their father and pas- 
tor, an annual tribute of a penny, and he com- 
mands his legates to collect it in token of the sub- 
jection of France to the Holy See, He assures 
Rolomon the King of Hungary, that his terri- 
tories are the property of the Holy Roman 
Church, Solomon being incredulous and refrac- 
tory, was dethroned by his competitor for the 
Hungarian crown, His more prudent successor, 
Ladislaus, acknowledged himself the vassal of 
the Pope, and paid him tribute... . From 






























| every part of the European continent, Bishops 


are gummoued by these imperial missives to 
Rome, and there are either condemned and de- 
forse. or absolved and confirmed in their sees, 
in France, in Spain, and in Germany, we find 
his legates exercising the same power; and the 
comreeponnenes records many a stern rebuke, 
sometimes for their undue remissness, sometimes 
for their misapplied severity. The rescripte of 
Taian scarcely exhibit » firmer assurance both 
of the right and the power to control every other 
authority, whether sect or sacerdotal, through: 
out the civilized world. Bir J. Stephen, 

brand fh Rev., April, 1845).—By in- 
vestiture in medimvel church law is the 
act of bestowing a church office, with the use of 


symbols, on the clergymen who has been 
act by ‘which secular confer 
chosen candidates the of bishop and abboe 






pointed to flit. It is ly to al 
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that the word is used since the eleventh century, 
"The struggle which the Papacy and the church 
eee os in the Becket the ei aaa, on into 

e century for the purpose o! ing away 
with this same right of the princes to foaled 
such offices is called in consequence the war of 
the investitures. That the nomination of the 
bishops was a right pertaining to the sovereign 


was a view of the matter which had gained | 


ground already in the time of the Frankish mon- 
archy. The German kings up to the eleventh 
century insisted all the more on this right from 
the fact that the bishoprics and imperial abbu- 
cies had {n course of time lost their origival chur- 
acter of church organizations. They had been 
appanaged with imperial and other lands, with 
political and public rights, with immunities, 
rights of coinuge, ¢ . ‘They had, i 





cOnst:- 


quence, become transformed into political dis. | 


tricta, on a par with those of the secular princes 
and obliged, like the latter, to bear the public 
burdens, especially that of providing war-cou- 
tingents and supplies, It is true that in the pe- 
riod in question, although for the most part the 
king openly and freely filled the bisboprics and 
abbacica of his own accord, some elections had 
been carried through by the cathedral chapter, 
the other secular canons, the nobles, vassals aud 
ministeriales of phe bishopric. This was usually 
on the ground*of royal privileges, of special 
royal permission, or of @ designation of the can- 
didate by the king. However the person might 
have been elected he could only enter into pos- 
session of the bishopric or abbacy after the 
king had formally conferred the office upon him. 
The death of a bishop would be announced to 
the king by envoys from the episcopal residence 
who at the same time, handing over the episcbpal 





crosier and ring, would beg that the king would | 


‘ee to the refilling of the vacant office. It need 
hardly be said that any new candidate who might 
in the meantime have been elected presented 
himaclf likewise at court, The king discussed 
the matter of the bestowal of the vacant bishop- 
ric or abbacy with his secular and ecclesiastical 
nobles and councillors. His next step was to 
confer the office on the candidate he had chosen 
by means of investiture, that is by banding him 
the epieogpal crosier and ring. ‘The candidate 
in return had to take the oath of fealty and to 
perform the act of homage, the so-called ho- 
minium, This % how an episcopal office, at that 
time regarded as a conglomeration of ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular rights, was regularly filled. . . . 
After the middle of the 11th century there began 
to show itself within the reform-party, which at 
that time gave the tone at Rome, a tendency, 
ever growing stronger, in favor of achieving the 
complete liberation of the church from the secu- 
lar juence. The German kingdom and em- 
ire wete.to be subordinated to the papacy as to 
proger controlling power, Those who held 
‘these views declared thas the investiture of the 
‘bishops and abbots by king was simony be- 
cause, a5 was the custom on part of those 
reosiving other fondal grants, certain presents 
‘were, in revtrn, It was demanded that 
aymbols, the uF and the crosier, 
‘disposed 
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besides passing general laws against simony, 
came ‘at first cautiously enough with 
ion that the clergy should accept no 
from the hands of a Jayman. The 
direct clash with the German court came later, 
in 1068, where the king had conferred the bish- 
opric of Milan as usual throngh investiture, 
while the people, under the influence of the 
papal reform-party. demanded a bishop elected 
canonically and-with Rome's consent. ¢ king 
did not give way and Gregory VIL, in the Ro- 
man aynod of 1074, increased the severity of the 
earlier laws against simony, opening the strug 
gle in n synod of the following year by ordain. 
ing that the people should not be present at 
ecclesiastical functions performed by those clergy 
who had gained office through simony, the refer- 
ence being to those bishops who adhered to the 
king. Furthermore the royal right of confer- 
ting bishoprics by investiture was now directly 
denied. With this attack on an old and cus- 
tomary prerogative of the German king, oue too 
which in earlier times had even been expressly 
acknowledged by the pope, an attempt was 
made to thoroughly undermine the foundations 
of the German empire and to rob the royal 
power of one of its chief supperts. The bishops 
and abbots were princes of the realm, possessing, 
besides a number of privileges, the large feudal 
and allodial holdings which went with their 
churches. ‘They had, on behalf of their bishop- 
rics, to sustain the Jargest share of the empire's 
burlens, The crown found in them the chief 
props and supports of its power, for the eccle- 
sinstical principalitics could be freely granted to 
devoted adherents without regard to the heredi- 
tary dynastic claims of families. The only legal 
bond by which these princes were bound to the 
crown was the investiture with its oath of fealty 
and homage. The prohibition of this, then, de- 
noted the cessation of the relationship which 
assured the dependence of the ecclesiastical 
princes on the king and of the empire and the 
performance of their duties to that empire. It 
delivered over the considerable material wealth 
and power of the imperial bisboprics and abba- 
cies to a clergy that was loosed from all connec- 
tion with the crown. With regard to the man- 
ner in which in future, according to the opinion 
of Gregory VIL, or the church-reform party, the 
bishoprics were to be filled, the above-mentioned 
synod doce not expross iteclt, ‘The decrees of 
the Roman synod of 1080, as well as Gregory’s 
own further attitude, however, make it appear 
unquestionable that, with the formal restoration 
of the old so-called canonical election by clergy 
and people in common with the tan 
and his suffragans, be purposed the actual sub- 
jection to the pope of the episcopacy and of the 
Tesources which in consequence of its political 
position stood at its command. From elec. 
tion of a secular clergy which should be freed from 
national and state interests by the 1g out of 
thecelibacy laws . . . there could result asarule 
only bishops submissive to the papa) court."—> 
Hinechius, Inocstituretrest e ikko~ 
pedjs fiir tische 7 und Kirche, 0. 
6). — "At Gregory apntated to iselre to direct 
his tapes against King Philip of France, ‘the 
‘worst of the tyrants who enslaved the Church.’ 
arans! nk ite Einare cone eetat not fhe 
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drop and turned neainst Henry TV. The latter had 
80 alienated Saxony and Thuringia by harsh pro- 
ceedings, that they desired to accuse him to the 
Pope of oppression and simony. Gregory im- 
mediately demanded the dismissal of the cou 
cillors who had been excommunicated by his 
predecessor. His mother, who was devoted to 
the Pope, sought to mediate, und the Savon re- 
volt which now broke out (still in_ 1073) still fur- 
ther induced him to give way. He wrote a sub- 
missive Jetter to the Pope, 1endered a repentant 
confession at Nuremberg in 1074 in the presence 
of his mother and two Roman cardinals, and, 
along with the excommunicated councillors, who 
had promised on oath to surrender all church 
properties obtained by simony, was received into 
the communion of the Church ... But. . 
Henry, after overtnowing his enemies, soon re- 
turned to his old manner, and the German clergy 
resisted the interference of the Pope. At the 
Roman Synod (February, 1075) Gregory then de- 
crecd numerous ecclesiastical penalties against 
resistant German and Lombard bishops, and five 
councillors of the King were once more laid under 
the ban on account of simony. But in addition, 
at a Roman synod of the same year, he carried 
through the hold law of investiture, which pro- 
hibited bishops and abbots from receiving a 
bishopric or abbacy from the hands of # layman, 
and prohibited the rulers from conferring investi- 
ture on penalty of excommunication Before 
the publication of the law Gregory caused cou 
fidential overtures to be made to the King, in 
order, as it seems, to give the King an opportu- 
nity of taking measures to obviate the threatening 
dangers which were involved iv this extreme 
step. At the same time he himself was threat 
ened and entangled on all hands; Robert Guis- 
card, whom he had previously excommunicated, 
he once more Jaid under the ban... Henry, 
who in the summer of 1075 still negotiated 
rectly with the Pope through ambassadors, after 
completely overthrowing the Saxons now ceased 
to pay any attention, . . . At Worms (24th Jan- 
uary 1076) he caused a great portion of the Ger- 
man bishops to declare the deposition of the Pope 
who, as wus said, wasshattering the Empire and 
degrading the bishops. The Lombard bishops 
subscribed the decree of deposition at Piacenza 
and Pavia. Its bearers aroused a fearful storm 
against themselves at the Lenten Synod of Rome 
(1076), and Gregory now declared the ¢xcom- 
munication and deposition of Henry, and releused 
his subjects from their oath. Serious voices did 
indeed deny the Pope's right to the latter course; 
put a portion of the German bishops at once 
humbled themselves before the Pope, others be- 
nd the German peice: ‘angered 
ry’s government, demanded at Tribur 
in October, 1076, that the King should give satis- 
faction to the Pope, and the Pope hold judgment 
on bred ie Germany itself; if Cae own fault 
Henry should remain under the ban for a year's 
time, another King was to be elected. 
then resolved to make his pence with the Pope 
in order to take their weapon out of the hands of 
the German princea. Before the Pope came to 
» he hastened in the winter with his 
wife and child from Besancon, over Mont 
and found a friendly reception, é Lombardy, so 
to 
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turn of affairs from Henry and the Lombards 
who were hostile to the Pope. But Henry was 
driven by his threatened position in Germany to 
seek release from the ban above every thing. 
This brought him as a penitent into the court- 
yard of Canossa (January 1077), where Gregory 
saw him stand from morning till evening during 
three days before he released him from the ban 
at the intercession of Matilda,”—W Moeller, 
Hist, of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages, 
Pp 258.—''It was on the 25th of January, 
1077, that the scene took place, which, as ‘is 
nutural, has seized so strongly upon the popular 
imagination, and has so often supplied a theme 
for the brush of the painter, the periods of the 
historian, the verse of the poet... . The king 
Wus bent upon escaping at any sacrifice from the 
bond of excommunication and from his engage- 
meat to appear before the Pontiff, at the Diet 
at Augsburg for the Feast of the 
. The character in which he pre- 
sented himself hefore Gregory was that of « pent- 
tent, throwing himself in deep contrition upon 
the Apostolic clemency, and desirous of recon- 
ciliation with the Church. The Pope, after so 
long experience of ns duplicity, disbelieved in 
his sincerity, while, us a mere matter of policy, 
it was in the highest degree capedient to keep 
him to his pact with the German princes and prel- 
ates... On three successive days did he ap- 
pear barefooted in the snowy court-yurd of the 
castle, clad in the white garb of a penitent, suing 
for relief from ecclesiastical censure. It was 
difficult for Gregory to resist. the appeal thus 
made to his futheriy compassion, the more es- 
pecially as Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, and the 
Countess Matilda besought him ‘ not to break the 
bruised reed’ Against his better judgment, and 
in despite of the warnings of secular prudence, 
the Pope consented on the fourth day to admit 
to his presence the royal suppliant... . The 
conditions of absolution imposed upon the king 
were mainly four. that he should present bhim- 
self upon a day and at a place, to be naned by 
the Pontiff, to receive the judgment of the 
‘Apostolic Sce, upon the charges preferred by the 
princes and prelates of Germany, and that he 
should abide the Pontifical sentence —his sub- 
jects meanwhile remaining released from their 
‘onth of fealty; that he should respect the rights 
of the Church and carry out the papal decrees; 
and that breuch of this engagement should en- 
utle the Teutonic magnates to proceed to the 
election of another king. Such were the terms 
to which Henry solemnly pledged himself, and 
on the faith of that pledge the Pontiff, assuming 
the vestments of religion, proceeded to absolve 
him with the appointed rites. Bo ende the 
firat act in this Hess besely. Gregory's mis- 
givings as to the king's sincerity soon recelve too 


ample justification. ‘ear not,’ the Pontiff is 
Te to have said, with half contemy one 
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to tha Pope eee The Testoal) princes, 
throw off an authority which they loathe and 
despise — not heeding the advice to pause given 
oy the Roman Jegetee — provost, at the Diet of 
‘orchein to the election of another king Their 
choice falle eed Rudolph of Swabia, who is 
crowned ut Metz on the 26th of March, 1077 
The situation is now complicated by the stnfe 
between the two rival sovereigns At last, 
in Lent, 1080, Gregory, no longer able to tolerate 
the continual violation by Henry of the pledges 
given at Canossa, and greatly moved by tidings 
of his new und manifold sacrileges and Cruelties, 
pronounces again the sentence of excommunica 
tion against him, releasing his subjects from 
their hence, and recognizing Rudolph as 
king Henry thereupon calls together some 
thirty simoniacal and incontinent prelates at 
Brixen, and causes them to go through the form 
of electing an anti pope in the person of Guibert, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, an ecclesiustic some 
time previously excommunicated by Gregory for 
rave offences Then the tide turns in Henry's 
favour At the battle of the Elster (15th Octo 
der, 1080), Rudolph 18 defeated and mortally 
wounded, and on the same day the army of the 
Great Countess is overthrown and duperved at 
La Volta in the Mantuan territory Next ycar, 
im the carly spring, Henry crosscs the Alps and 
advances towards Rome A little before 
Pentecost Henry appears under the walls of the 
Papal city, expecting that his party within ot 
will throw open the gates to him, but his expec 
tation 1s disappomted In 1082, the mon 
arch ngan advances upon Romi and inefectu 
ally assaults it In the next year he makes a 
third and more successful attempt and ¢ iptures 
the Leonine cit! ‘On the 21st of Mirch 1084 
the Lateran Gate 1s opencd to Henry by the 
treacherous Romans, and the excommunicated 
monarch, with the ant: pope by hns side, ndes in 
triumph through the strects The neat day, 
Guibert solemniy takes possession of St. John 
Lateran, and bestows the Impenal Crown upon 
Henry in the Vatican Basihca  Meanwinle 
Gregory is shut up i the Castle of St Angelo 
Thence, after six weeks, he is delivered by Guis 
card, Duke of Calabria, the faithful vassal of the 
Holy See. But the burning of the city by Guis 
card's troops, upon the uprising of the Itomans, 
turns the joy of his rescue intomourning Eight 
days afterwards he quits ‘the smoking ruins of 
his once beautiful Rome,’ and after pausing for 
® few days, at Monte Casino, reaches Salerno, 
where his life Pignmage Is to end’ —W_ 8 
Lilly, The Turntng-Pornt of the Middle Ages (Con- 
temporary Rev., August, 1882).— Gregory died at 
Salerno on the 25th of May, 1085, leaving Henry 
apparently triumphant; but he had inspired the 
Papacy ith his will and mind, and the battle 
went on. At the end of another generation — in 
A.D. 1188— the question of investitures was set- 
ed by a compromise called the Concordat of 
Worms, ‘‘ Both of the contending jes gave up 
, but one much more the other, 
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lad to | from all share in Episcopal sppointments The 


tem) ities of the See or Abbey were still to be 
over to the Babee or Abbot elect, not, 
however, any longer by the delivering to him of 
the ring and crozier, but by a touch of the 
sceptre, he having done homage for them, and 
taken the oath of obedience All this wan iu 
Germany to find place before consecration, being 
game arrangement that seven years carlicr 

had brought the conflict between Anselm and 
our Henry I. toanend "—R C Trench, Lect's on 
Hedseval Ch Ihst , lect 9 

Avo A F Villemain, Jafe vf Gregory 
VI, bk 2—W R W. Stephens, Litdebrand 
and ‘His Times —H H Milman, Hist. of Latsn 
Christianity, bks 6-8 —E F Henderson, Select 
Hat Docs of the Muddle Ages, bk 4.—Bee, also, 
Germany A D 978-1122, Canosa, and Rome 
A D 1081-1084 

A. D. 1059.—Institution of the procedure of 
Papal Election.—“ According to the primitive 
custom of the church, an episcopal vacancy was 
filled up by election of the clergy and people be- 
longing to the city or diocese. It is proba- 
ble that, sn almost every case, the clergy took a 
leading part in the scleotion of their bishops, 
but the consent of the laity was absolutely neces- 
sary to reader it valid They were, however, 
by degrees excluded from any Teal participation, 
frst in the Gieek, and finally in the western 
church it does not appear that the early 
Christian emperors iterfered with the freedom 
of chowe any further than to make their 07 
confirmation necessary in the great patriarc 
sees, such as Rome and Constantmople, which 
were frequently the objects of violent competi- 
tion, and to decide in controverted elections 
The bishops of Rome, hke those of inferior sees, 
were regularly chcted by the citizens, laymen 
as well as ecclesiastics ut their consecration 
was deferred until the popular choice bad re- 
ceived the sovereign’s sanction The Romans 
regularly despatchcd letters to Constantinople or 
to the exarchs of Ravenna, praying that their 
election of a pope might be confirmed Excep- 
tions, if any, are infrequent while Rome was 
subject to the eastern empire This, among 
other imperial prerogatives, Charlemagne might 
consider as lis own Otho the Great, in re 
ceiving the imperial crown, took upon bim the 
prerogatives of Charlemagne There is even 
extant a decree of Leo VIIL, which grants to 
him and lis successors the ight of naming future 

pes But the authenticity of this instrument 
PP Renied by the Htalians Tt does not appear 
that the Saxon emperors went to such a length 
ax nomination, e\cept in one instance (that of 
Gregory V in 996), but they sometimes, not uni- 
formly, confirmed the election of a pope, accord- 
ing to ancient custom. An explicit right of 
nomination was, however, conceded to the em- 
peror Henry III in 1047, as the only means of 
rescuing the Roman church from the 
and Reprarity into paiet it had fallen. 
appointed two or three very Popes, ... 
Tine high prerogative was not d 
to extend beyond Henry himself. But even if 
it had been transmissibl the 
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the Hohenstaufens. 


'¥, 1059. The nd 
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the original form. The cardinal bishops (seven 

in number, holding secs in the neighbourhood of 


Rome, and consequently suffragans of the po 
as patriarch or metropolitan) were to choose the 
supreme pontiff, with the concurrence first of the 
cardinal priests and deacons (or ministers of the 
arish churches of Rome), and afterwards of the 
laity. Thus elected, the new pope was to be 
presented for confirmation to Henry, ‘now hing, 
and hereafter to become emperor,” und to such of 
his successors as should personally obtain that 
privilege This decree 1s the foundation of that 
celebrated mode of election in a conclave of car 
dinals which has evcr since determined the head- 
ship of the church ‘he real author of this 
decree, and of all other vigorous measur s adopt 
ed by the popes of that age, whether tor the 
assertion of their independence or the restoration 
of discipline, was Hildebrand ”—~atterwards 
Pope Gregory VIL—H Hallam, The Muddle 
Ages, ch 7 pi Vo 
Atsoin EF Henderson, Slect IMtst Docs 
of the Middle Ages, bk 4, no, 1 
A. D. 1077-1102.—Donation of the Count- 
ess Matilda.—'* The Countess Matilda, born in 
1040, was daughter of Boniface, Marquis of Tus- 
cany, and Bestrice sister of the Emperor Henry 
I On the death of her only brother, without 
issue, she succeeded to all his dominions, of 
Tuscany, Parma, Lucea, Muntua and Kegeio 
Rather Jate in life, she married Guelpho, sun of 
the Duke of Bavaria— no issue resulting from 
their union This princess displayed great 
energy and administrative ability m the troubled 
timesin which she ved, occasionally appearing 
at the head of her own troops Ever a devoted 
daughter of the Church, she specially venerated 
Pope Gregory VIL, to whom she afforded much 
material support, in the difficulties by which he 
‘was constantly beset To this Pontilt, she made 
8 donation of a considerable portion of lige do- 
minions, for the benefit of the Holy Sce, Dd 
1077, confirming the same in a deed to Pope Pas- 
cal IL, in 1102, entituled ‘Cartula donationts 
Comitisse Mathildis fucta S Gregorio PP Vil, 
etinnovata Paschali PP 11’; apud Theiner ‘Co- 
dex Diplomaticus,’ ete, tom. 1, p.10 As the 
original deed to Gregory Vil. is not extant, and 
the deed of confirmation or renewal docs not re- 
cite the territories conveyed, there is some un- 
certainty about their exact limits However, it 
ig generally thought that tbey comprised the dis- 
trict formerly known as the Patrimony of Saint 
Peter, lying on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
extending from Aguapendente to Ostia The 
Countess Matilda died in 1115, aged 5."—J.N. 


Murphy, The Chair of Peter, p. 235, foot-note— 
See below: A. D. 119-1900, 

A, D. 1086-1154.—The succession of Popes, 
—Victor I1., AD, 1086-1087, Urban II., 1 
1009; Pascal IL., 1099-1118; Gelasius II., 1118- 
1119; Callistus Il, 1119-1124; Honorius IL, 
1124-1180; Innocent II, 1180-1148; Celestine 
IL, 1148-1144; Lucius Il., 1144-1145; Eugene 
TIL, 1145-1158; Anastasins IV., 1153-1154. 


A.D, r094-Fope Urban Il, and the first 
Crusade.—The Council of Clermont. Sce 
Onvsapgs: A. D. 1004. 


A. D, 1122-1250.— Continued conflict with 
the Eepie— ‘he Fepes and the Hohen- 
stanfen Emperors.—‘“ struggle about inves- 
titure ended, as was to be ex, ‘in 2 com] 
aise; but it was a compro: in which 














gory, went to the Papacy, Men saw that the 
pal claims had been excessive, even impossl- 
ble; but the object at which they aimed, the free- 
dom of the Church from the scctlarising ten- 
dencies of feudalism, was in the main obtained. 
. . . But the contest with the Empire stil] went 
on" One of the firmest supporters of Gregory 
VII had been Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 
over whose fervent pict Gregory had thrown 
the spell of his powerful mind. ‘At her death, 
she bequeathed her possessions, which ombraced 
nearly n quarter of Italy, £0 the Holy See {see 
above: AD. 1077-1103]. Some of ‘the lands 
which she had held were allodial, some were 
fiefs of the Empire, and the inheritance of Ma- 
tilda was 8 fruitful source of contention to two 
powers already jealous of one another The 
constant struggle that lasted tor two centuries 
gave full scope for the development of the Italian 
towns . ‘The old Italian notion of establish- 
ing municipal freedom by an equilibrium of two 
contending powers was stamped still, more 
deeply ou Itahan politics by the wurs of Guelfs 
and Glubellins The union’ bet wecn the Papacy 
and the Lombard Republics was strong enough to 
humble the mightiest of the Emperors Frederic 
Barbarossa, who held the strongest views of the 
Imperial prerogative, had to confess himself 
vanquished by Pope Aleaander IT (see Iravy 

AD 1154-1162, to 17-1183], and the mecting 
of Pope aud Limperor at Venice was a memorable 
ending to the long strugale, that the great Em- 
peror should hiss the feet of the Pope whom he 
had so Jong refused to achnowledge, was an act 
which stamped itself wath dramatic effect on the 
imagination of men, and gave nse to fables of a 
still more lowly submission [sce Viwicn AD. 
1177] ‘The length of the stuife, the renown of 
Frederic, the unswerving tenacity of purpose 
wath which Alexander had maintained bis cause, 
all lent Justre to this triumph of the Papucy. 
The conmstent policy of Alexander JIT, even in 
adverse circumstances, the calm dignity with 
which he asserted the Papal aims, and the wis 

dom with winch he used his opportumues, made 
him a worthy successor of Gregory VIT at a 
in the fortunes of the Papacy It 
served, however, for Innocent HL, to real. 
ive most fully the ideas of Hildebrand If Hil- 
debrand was the Julius, Innocent was the Au- 
gustus, of the Papal Empire He had not the 
Creative genius nor the fiery energy of bis great 
forerunner, but his clear wntellect never missed 
an opportunity, und his calculating spirit rarely 
erred from its mark . On all sides Innocent 
IIL. enjoyed successes beyond his hopes, In the 
East, the crusading zeal of Europe waa turned 
by Venice to the conquest of Constantinople {see 
Crusapes: A D. 1201-1208], and Innocent could 
rejoice for a brief space in the subjection of the 
Eastern Church. In the West, Innocent turned 
the crusading impulse to the interest of the 
Papal power, by diverting it against heretical 
sects which, in Northern Italy and the South of 
France, attacked the system pte Cate (ye 
ALBIGENeES). . . . Moreover nt BAW 
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penitence of a few, God’s anger from a wicked 
world, there grew up s desire for self-devotion 
to missionary labour. Innocent III. was wise 
enough not to repulse this new enthusiasm, but 
find a place for it within the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, Francis of Assisi gathered round him 
body of followers who bound themselves to 4 
literal following of the Apostles, to a life of pov- 
erty and labour, amongst the poor and outcast, 
Dominic of Castile formed a society which aimed 
at the suppression of heresy by assiduous wach 
ing of the truth. The Franciscan and Domini 
can orders grew almost at once into power and 
importance, and their foundation matks a great 
reformation within the Church [see Menpicayr 
Orpers}]. The reformation movement of the 
eleventh century, under the skilful guidance of 
Hildebrand, laid the foundations of the Papal 
monarchy in the belief of Europe The reforma 
tion of the thirteenth century found full scope 
for its energy under the protection of the Papal 
power; for the Papacy was still in sympathy 
with the conscience of Europe, which it could 
quicken und direct These mendicant orders 
were directly connected with the Papacy, aud 
were free from all episcopal control Thi zeal 
awakened popular enthusiasm, they rapidly m 
creased In number and spread into every Jand 
The Frisrs became the popular preachers and 
confessors, and threatened to supersede the old 
ecclesiastical order Not only amongst the com- 
mon people, but in the untversities as well, 
did their influence become supreme 
were ® vast army devoted to the service ot 
the Pope, and overran Europe in his name 
They preached Papal indulgences, they stirred 
up men fo crusades in behalf of the Papacy, 
they gathered moucy forthe Papal use . The 
Emperor Frederic 11, who had been brought up 
under Innocent’s guardianship, proved the great 
est enemy of the newly won sovereignty of the 
Pope. Kiug of Sicily and Naples, Frederic was 
resolved to ussert again the Impcriul pretensions 
of North Italy, and then win back the Papal ac 
quisitions in the cente, if lis plan had suc 
ceeded, the Pope would have lost his indepen 
dence and sunk to be the instinment of the house 
of Hohenstaufen Two Popes of infleaible de 
tormination and consummate political abihty 
were the opponents of Frederic. Gregory IX 
and Innocent IV. flung themselves with ardour 
into the struggle, and strained every nerve till 











the whole Papal policy was absorbed by the 
necessities of the strife see rary: AD 1183— 
38-1268) 


1250; and Germany: A. D. 1 
Frederic Il, died (1250], but the Popes pursued 
with their hostility his remotest descendants, and 
were resolved to sweep the very remembrance 
of bim out of Italy. ‘o accomplish their pur- 
pose, they did not hesitate to summon the aid of 

stranger. Charles of Anjou appeared as 
their champion, and in the Pope's name took 
possession of the Sicilian kingdom [see Itaty: 
A. D. 1250-1268). By his help the last remnants 
of the Hohenstaufen house were crushed, and 





the ot Bapke to rule over Italy were 
forever. But the Papacy got rid of 

an open enemy to introduce a covert and 

more foe. Angevin influence became 

superior to of the Papacy, and French 

sleeper Goat hey carry out the wi 
of king. its resolute efforts to 
‘eavape from the power of the Empire, the Papacy 
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only paved the way for s connexion that ended 
in its enslavement to the influence of France.”"— 
M. Creighton, List, of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation, 0. 1, pp. 18-28. 

Aso in: T 1, Kington, Hist. of Frederick IT 
Emperor of the Romans, 

A, D. 1154-1198.—The succession of Popes, 
—Hadrian lV., A D 1154 1159; Alexander 
TIL, 1159-1181; Lucius IIL, 1181-1185, Urban 
TII., 1185-1187; Gregory ViII., 1187; Clement 
JIL, 1187-1191, Celestine I1I., 1191-1198, 

A.D. 1162-1170.—Conflict of Church and 
State in England.—Becket and Henry II. Sec 
Txatanp. AD. 1162-1170, 

A. D. 1198-1216.—The establishing of Papal 
Sovereignty in the States of the Church.— 
* Innocent Tu may be called the founder of the 
States of the Church The lands with which 
Pippin and Charles had invested the Popes were 
held subject to the suzerainty of the Frankish 
soverdign and owned his jurisdiction On the 
downfall of the Carolingian Empire the neigh 
bounng tobles, callmg themselves Papal vassals, 
scized on these lands, acd when they wee ousted 
a the Pope's name by the Normans, the Pope 
did not gain by the changt of neighbours. In- 
nocent HI was the first Pope who claimed and 
excised the rights of an Italian prince He 
exacted from the Imperial Prefect in*Rome the 
outh of allegiance to hims(If, he drove the Im- 
porial vassals from the Matildan domain [see 
Tuscany. A D 685-1115], and compelled Con- 
stance, the widowcd queca of Sicily, to recognise # 
the Papal suvermmty over her avcestral kingdom. 
He obtamcd from the Emperor Otto IV. (1201) 
the cession of all the lands which the Pa) 
chumed, and so established for the first time an 
undisputed title to the Papal States.”"—M. 
Creighton, Hest of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Reformation, 1 1, p 21 
A. D. 1198-1294.—The succession of Po} 
if ent IL], A 1) 1198-1216; Honorius IU., 
7, Givgory IX , 1227-1241; Celestine 

» Innocent IV , 1243-1254, Alexander 
‘ 61, Urban IV, 1261-1264; Clement 
68. Gregory X, 1271-1276; Inno- 
Hadrian V , 1276; John XXL, 

2" icholas Ill 277-1280; Martin 
TY , 1281-1285, Honoring I 1285-1287, Nich- 
olas LV , 1288-1292, Celestine V , 1294 

A. D. 1198-1303.—The acme of Papal power. 
—The pontificates from Innocent II]. to Boni- 
face VIII.—"'The epoch when the spirit of 
papal usurpation was most strikingly displayed 
Was the pontificate of Innocent III. “ln each of 
the three leading objects which Rome had pur- 
sned, independent sovereignty, supremacy over 
the Christian church, control over the princes of 
the earth, it was the fortune of this pontiff to 
conquer To realized . . . that fond hope of so 
many of his predecessors, a dominion over Rome 
and the cevtral parts of Italy. During his pon- 
tificate Constantinople was taken by the Latins; 
and however he might seem to regret a diversion 
of the crusaders, which impeded the recovery of 
the Holy Land, he exulted in the obedience of 
the new patriarch and the reunion of the Greek 
chanel. Never, perhaps, oe belore or aise 
was the great eustern schism in so fair a way 
being healed; even the kings of Bulgaria and 
Armenia acknowledged the supremacy of Inno- 
cent, and permitted his interference with their 
ecclesiastical institutions. The maxims of Greg- 
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France stood by the crown, treating the exlorta- 
tions of the clergy with ‘defiance The pope, 
incensed at this resistance, published the Decre 
tal called ‘Unam ganctam,’ which affirms the 
unity of the Church, without which there is no 
salvation, and hence the umty of its head i the 
successor of St Peter Under the pope are two 
awords, the spiritual and the material —the one 
to be used by the church, the other for the church 

‘The temporal sword 1s subject to the 


spiritual, and the spiritual to God only The | 


conclusion js, ‘that it 18 absolutely essential to 
the salvation of every human being that he be 
subject unto the Roman pontiff’ The king 
who showed great moderation, appealed to a 
general council, and forbad his subjects to obey 
any orders of Boniface till it should be assembled 
The pope resorted to the usual weapons Ile 
drew up a bull for the eacommumiention of the 
king, offered France to Albert of Austria hing 
of the Romans, and wrote to the hing of England 
tw incite him to prosecute Ins war Meantime 
Philip having sent William de Nogaret on an 
embassy to the pope, this daring envoy conceived 
the design of making Inm pusoncr Entering 
Anagni [the popes native town and frequent 
residence, 40 miles from Rome | at the heal of a 
small force, privately raised in the naghbourkood 
the conspirators, aided by some of the papal 
household, gamed possession of the palace and 
burst into the pope’s presence Bomface, decin 
ing himself « dead man, hud puton Ins pontical 
robes and crown, but these hed little effict on 
the irreverent intruders De Nogaret was onc 
of the Albigenses, his compamon, 2 Colonna 
was 80 inflamed at the sight of his persecutor 
that he struck him on the face with ins male? 
hand, and would have killed nm but for the in 
tervention of the other The captors unaccount 
ably delnying to carry off their prize, the people 
of ‘the place rose and rescued the Holy Father 
He hastened bach to Rome but died of the shock 
@ month after, lexving a dangerous feud betwocn 
the Church and her eldest son —G Tresor 
Rome* from the Fall of the Western Eniynre, 
ch. 9 —“Bomtace has been consigned to infamy 
by contemporary ports and histonans, for the 
exhibition of some of the most revolting features 
of the human character Many of the charges, 
such as that he did not beheve in etemal life, 
that he was guilty of monstrous heresy thit 
he was a wizard, and that he asserted that 1t 
ig no sin to indulge m the most criminal pleas 
ures—are certainly untrue They are due 
chiefly to his cruclty to Celestine snd the 
Celestinians, and his severity to the Colonnas, 
which led the two latter to go everywucre black 
ening his character. They bave been exugger- 
ated by Dante, and they niay be ascribed gener 

his pride and violence, and to the obstinate 
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determination, formed by a man who ' was born 
an age too late,’ to advance claims then generally 
becoming un 
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pular, far surpassing in arrogance 
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is victory of Philip over 
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dict XI, endeavoured to heal the bresth by 
annulling the decrees of Boniface against the 
French king, and reinstating the Colonnas, but 
he was cut off by death in ten months from his 
election {1804], and it was gencrally suspected 
that bis removal was effected by poison 
On the death of Benedict, many of the cardinals 
were for closing the breach with France by 
electing a French pope, the others insisted that 
an Itahan was essential to the independence of 
the Holy See The difference was compromised 
hy the election of the archbishop of Bordeaux, a 
Frenchman by birth, but owmg his preferments 
to Boniface, and an active supporter of Ins quar- 
rl agunst’ Plhihp The archbishop, however, 
had seerctly Come to terms with the king, and 
lus first act, as Clement V , was to summon the 
cardinals to attend lnm at Lyons, where he re 
solved to celebrate his coronation The Sacred 
College crossed the Alps with undissemb| 
rpugnance, and two and-seventy cars elaj 
betore the Papal court returned to Rome _ Tins 
pcnod of hummhation and conuption the Italian 
writers not inaptly stigmatise as the ‘ Babylonish 
captivity’ Clement began his pontificate by 
honourably fullhng his engagements with the 
Trench ~~ He absolved the king and all his sub- 
jects If it be trne that the king claimed 
the condemnation of Boniface as a heretic, 
Cloment had the manhness to refuse He ven 
tured to mflict a further disappointment by sup- 
porting the claun of Henry of Luxembourg to 
the cmpirc in preference to the French king’s 
other To escape the further mportunities of 
lus too powerful ally, the pope removed into the 
dommions of his own vicar the king of Naples 
(A D 1409) The place selected was Avignon, 
belonging to Charles the Lame as count of Pro- 
vence In the 9h century, at Avignon) 
passed to the kings of Arles, or Burgundy, but 
afterwards became a fr republic, governed by 
ats own consuls, under the sugerainty of the 
countot Provence ‘The Neapolitan dynasty, 
Trench ongn, was independent of the 
French Gown, when the pope took up his resi- 
dence at Avignon Charles the Lame was soon 
after succcedcd by his thid son Robert, who, 
dying in U43 left Ins crown to lus granddaugh- 
ter Joanna the young and beautitul wife of 
Andrew, prince of Hungary In one of her 
frequent Coles Clement touk advantage of her 











necessities to purchase her rights im Avignon for 
80 000 gold florins but this adequate price was 
never puud The pope placed it to the account 
of the bute due to Linself from the Neapohtan 
crown, and haying procured a renunciation of 
the paramount suzerainty of the emperor, he 
took possession of the city and territory as abso- 
lute sovereign (A D_1348).”—G Trevor, Rome: 
Srom the Fall of the Woatern Empire, ch 9-10, 
Arson Hi Ii Milman, List. of Latea Chirw- 
tuanaty, bk 12 (x. 5).—J. E Darras, Hist. of the 
a ats Chureh, persai 8, ck 1 (®, ins Bap 
). 1305-1377.—T he Popes of “ t 
lonish Capewity at Avignon.—The follow- 
ing is the succession of the Popes curiog the 
Avignon period: Boniface VIII, A. D. 1204- 
1808; Benedict XI., 1808-1304; Clement V., 1905— 
1814; Joho XXII, 1816-1884, Benedict XIL, 
1834-1842; Clement VI, 1842-1852, Innocent 


VI, 1359-1862; Urban ¥., 1862-1870, Gre; 
X1., 1871-1878.—' The Avignon Popes, without 
exception, were all more or dependent upow 
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France. Frenchmen themselves, and surrounded 
ee College of Cardinals in which the French 
element predominated, they gave a French char- 
acter to the government of the Church. This 
character was at variance with the principle of 
universality inherent in it and in the Papacy. 
. . » The migration to France, the creation of a 
preponderance of French Cardinals, and the con- 
sequent election of seven French Popes in suc- 
cession, necessarily compromised the position of 
the Papacy in the eyes of the world, creating a 
suspicion that the highest spiritual power had 
become the tool of France. This suspicion, 
though in many cases unfounded, weakened the 
general confidence in the Head of the Church, 
and awakened in the other nations 4 feeling of 
antagonism to the ecclesiastical authority which 
had become French. The bonds which unite 
the States of the Church to the Apostolic 
were gradually loosened. . . . The dark points 
of the Avignon period have certainly been 
greatly exaggerated. The assertion that the 

ernment of the Avignon Popes was wholly 
ruled by the ‘will and pleasure of the Kings of 
France,’ is, in this general sense, unjust. The 
Popes ‘of those days were not all so weak as 
Clement Y., who submitted the draft of the 
Bull, by which he called on the Princes of Eu- 
rope to imprison the Templars, to the Frene 
King. Moreover, even this Pope, the least inde- 
pendent of the 14th century Pontiffs, for many 
years offered a passive resistance to the wishes 
of France, and a writer [Wenck], who has thor- 
oughly studied the period, emphatically asserts 
that only for a few years of the Pontiticate of 
Clement V. was the idea so Jong associated with 
the ‘Babylonian Captivity’ of the Popes fully 
realized. The extension of this epithet to the 
whole of the Avignon sojourn is an unfair exag- 
perettin 1 Pastor, Hirt. of the Popes from te 
Mose of the MiddleAges, 0. 1, pp. 58-60. 

A. D. 1306-1393.—Resistance to Papal en- 
croachmentsin England. See ENGLAND: A.D. 
1306-1393. 

A. D. 1314-1347.—Pretension to settle the 
disputed election of Emperor.—The long con- 
flict with Louis of Bavaria in Germany and 

ANY: A. D. 1314-1847. 
ienzi’s revolution at 
A, D, 1347-1364, 

A. D, 1352-1378.—Subjugation of the States 
of the Church and the return from Avi; to 
Rome.—Revolt and war in the Papal Gates, 
supported by Florence.—‘‘ Under the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent VI. the advantages reaped by 
the Papal See from its sojourn at Avignon seemed 
to have come to anend. The disturbed condition 
of France no longer offered them security and 
repose, reover, the state of affairs in 
Italy 

































» » « « Mor 
called loudly for the Pope's intervention. 
. . The desperate condition of the States of 
the Church, which had fallen into the hands of 
small Brtnces, called for energetic measures, 
unless the Popes were prepared to sce them en- 
eer lost to their authority. Innocent VI. sent 
into Italy a Bpanieh Cardinal, Gil Albornoz, who 
‘had a)ready shown his military akill in fighting 
against the Moors. The fiery energy of ‘Albornoz 
‘was crowned with success, and the smaller nobles 
“were subdued in « series of hard fought battles. 
In 1867 Urban V. saw the States of the Church 
Spore tue rernced into obedience to the Pope.” 
everal motives, accordingly, combined “to 
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urge Urban V., in 1867, to return to Rome amid 
the cries of his agonised Cardinals, who shud- 
dered to Jeave the Juxury of Avignon for a 
land which they held to be barbarous. A brief 
stay in Rome was sufficient to convince Urban 
V. that the fears of his Cardinals were not un- 
founded. . . . Aftera visit of threo years Urban 
returned to Avignon; hisdeath, which happened 
three months after his return, was regarded by 
many as a judgment of God upon his desertion 
of Nome. “Urban V. had returned to Rome be- 
cause the States of the Church were reduced to 
obedience: his successor, Gregory XI., was 
driven to return through dread of losing entire); 

all hold upon Italy. The French Popes awaken 

a strong feeling of natural antipathy among their 
Italian subjects, and their policy Was not associ- 
ated with any of the elements of state life exist- 
ing in Italy. Their desire to bring the States of 
the Church immediately under their power in- 
volvyeil the destruction of the small dynasties of 
princes, xnd the suppression of the democratic 
liberties of the people. Albornoz had been wise 
enough to leave the popular govgrnments un- 
touched, and to content himself with bringing 
the towns under the Papal obedience. But Urban. 
V. and Gregory XL. set up French governors, 
whose rule was galling and oppressive; and a re- 
volt against them was organised by Florence 
[1876], who, true to her old traditions, unfurled 
a banner inscribed only with the word ‘Liberty.’ 
ent spread through all the towns “in 
s, and in a few months the con- 
had been lost. The temporat 
( pracy might have becn swept 
away if Florence could have brought about the 
Italian league which she desired. But Rome 
hung back from the -alliance, and listened to 
Gregory X1., who promised to return if Rome 
J remain faithful. The Papal excommuni- 
sition handed over the Florentines to be the 
slaves of their captors in every and, and the 
Kings of England and France did not seruple to 
use the opportunity offered to their cupidity. 
Gregory XI. felt that only the Pope's presence 
could save Rome for the Papacy. In spite of 
evil omens —for his horse refused to let him 
mount when he set out on his journey — Gregory 
XI. left Avignon; in spite of the entreaties of 
the Florentines Rome again joyfully welcomed 
the entry of its Pope in 1377. But the Pope 
found his position in Italy to be surrounded with 
difficulties. His troops met with some small 
successes, but he was Praca powerless, and 
aimed only at settling terms of peace with the 
Florentines, A congress was called for this pur- 






























pose, and Gregory XI. was anxiously awaiting 
its termination that he might returp to Avignon, 
when death seized him, and hie hours were 


embittered by the thoughts of the crisis that 
was now inevitable."—M. Creighton, Hist, of the 
Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, 
tntrod., ch, 2 £ oy 

Arso ms: H. Napier, Florentine q 
bk. 1, ch. 26 (0. 2),—See, also, Fuorence: A. D, 
1875-1878. i 
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tial destruction of Castle St. elo.—The 
Council of Pisa.—Forty years of Popes and 
Anti-Popes.—'‘ For 28 years after Ricnz\’s death, 
the seat of the Papal Court remained at Avignon; 
and during this period Rome and the States of 
the Church were harried to death by contending 
factions. At last Gregory XI. returned, in 
January, ‘The keys of the Castle 8t An- 
gelo were sent to him at Cdrneto; the papal 
Court was re-established in Rome; but he sur- 
vived only about a year, and died in March, 
1878, ‘Then came the clection of a new Pope, 
which was held in the Castle St. Angelo. While 
the conclave was sitting, a crowd gathered round 
the place, crying out, ‘Romano lo volemo’—we 
will have @ Roman’ for Pope Yet, notwith 

standing this clamour, Cardinal Prignani, Arch- 
bishop of Bari, and a Neapolitan by birth, was 
finally chosen, under the title of Urban VI — 
feats being un intended compromise between the 
talian party and the French party in the college 
of Cardinals] = When Cardinal Orsini presented 
himeelf at the window to announce that a new 
Pope had been elected, the mob below cried out, 
‘His name, his name!’ ‘Go to St Peter's and 
you will learn,’ answered the Cardinal The 








ple, misunderstanding Mis answer, supposud | 


jim to announce the election of Cardinal Tebal 
deschi, who was arch priest of St Pete and a 
Roman by birth ‘This news was received with 
great joy and acclamation,” which turued to 
rage when the fact was knows. Then “the 
people. . broke into still fercer cries, rushed 
to arms, and gathering round the conclave, 
threatened them with death unless a Roman was 
elected But the conclase was strong in its posi 
tion, and finally the people were pacified, and 
accepted Urban VI Such, however, was the 
fear of the Cardinals, that they were with dif 
culty persuaded to proceed to the Vatican and 
erform the ceremonies necessary for the instal 
jation of the new Pope This, however, finally 
was done, und the Castle was placed in the 
charge of Pictro Guntellino, a Frenchman, and 
garrisoned by a Gullic guard, the Freuch Cardi- 
nals remaining also within its walls for safety 
On tho 2th of September they withdrew to 
Fondi, and in conjunction with other sc hi 
they afterwards [September 20, 1878] cle 
anti-Pope [Robert of Geneva] under the title of 
Clement VIL. Guntellino, who took part with 
them, on being summoned by Urban to surrender 
the Castle, refused to do so without the order of 
his computriots, the French Cardinals at Avignon 
Meantime the ‘papal and anti-papal party as- 
gaulted each other, first with citations, censures, 
and angry words, and then with armed force 
The antDe | party, having with them the 
Broton and Gascon soldiery, and the Savoyaris of 
the Count of Mountjoy, the anti-Pope's nephew, 
ed upon the city, overcame the undisci- 
plined party ‘of the Pope, reinforced the Castle St. 
ngelo, and fortified themselves in the Vatican, 
Te ig the Campagna on their way. The 
‘ party now besieged the Castle, attacking 
with machines and artillery, but fora year's 
a ft held out. Finally, on the 26th of April, 


the anti- art, iter! 
fevig Yiaghelage lagh ogre 
battle, at which, oe he oe 
at w! 
‘the anti-papal army fell. 
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refused to surrender,” until famine forced a 
capitulation. ‘The damage done to it during 
this siege must have been very great In some 
legis it had been utterly demolished, and of all 
its marbles not a trace now remained. . . . After 
the surrender of the Castle to Urban, such was 
the rage of the people against it for the injury 
it had caused them during the siege, that they 
passed 4 public decree ordering it tw be utterly 
destroyed and razed tothe earth . . . In conse- 
uence of this decree, an attempt was made to 
jemolish it. It was stri of everything by 
which it was adorned, and its outer casing was 
torn off, but the solid interior of peperino defied 
all their efforts, and the attempt was given up.” 
—W W btory, Castle St Angelo, ch, 5.—' Ur- 
bin was a learued, pious, and austere man; but, 
an his zeal for the reformation of manners, the 
correction of abuses, and the retrenchment of 
extravagant expenditure, he appears to have 
been wanting in discretion; for immediately 
after his election he began to act with harshness 
to the members of the Sacred College, and he 
also offended several of the secular princes 
‘Towards the end of June, 12 of the cardinals — 
11 Frenchmen and one Spaniard — obtained per- 
mission to leave Rome, owing to the summer 
heats, and withdrew to Anagni Here, in a writ- 
ten instrament, dated 9th August, 1878, they 
protested against the election, as not having been 
tree, and they called on Urban to resign. A few 
days later, they removed to Fondi, in the king- 
dom of Naples, where they were joined by three 
of the Italians whom they had gained over to 
their yiews, and, on the 19th of September, the 
15 elected ‘an antipope, the French Cardinal 
Robert of Cevennes {more frequently called 
Robert of Geneva}, who took the name of Clem- 
ent VII and reigned at Avignon 16 years, dying 
deptember 16, 1394 Thus there were two claim- 
auts of the Papal throne — Urban holding his 
court at Rome, and Clement residing with his 
followersat Avignon The latter was strong in 
the support of the sovereigns of France, Scot- 
land, Naples, Aragon, Castile, and Savoy; while 
the remainder of Christendom adhered to Urban. 
Clement was succeeded by Peter de Luna, the 
Cardinal of Aragon, who, on his election, as- 
sumed the name of Bencdict XIII, and reigned 
at Avignon 23 years— A. D. 1804-1417. This 
lamentable state of affairs lasted altogether 40 
years Urban ssuccessors at Rome, duly clected 
by the Italian cardinals and those of other na- 
tions acting with them, were, Boniface IX., a 
Neapolitan, A D 1889-1404; Innocent VIL, a 
native of Sulmona, A. D 1404-1406; Gregory 
XI, a Venetian, A. D. 1406-1409; Alexander 
Y.._a native of Candia, who rigs ten months, 
A. D 1409-1410, and John IIL, a Neapoli- 
tan, A D 1410-1417. . . . Although the Popes 
above enumerated, as paving reigned at Rome, 
are now regarded as the legitimate pontiffs, and, 
as such, are inscribed in the Cataloy of Popes, 
while Clement and Benedict are chaneed, as enti- 
popes, there prevailed at the time much uncer- 
tainty on the subject. . . . In February, 1896, 
Charles VL of France convoked an assembly of 
the clergy of his dominions, under the presidency 
ot bimon Cramandus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
in order, if possible, to terminate the schism. 
The assembly advised that the rival Pontiffs, 
Boniface 1X. and Benedict XIII, should abdi- 
cate. The same view was taken by most of the 
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universities of Europe,” hut the persons chiefl 
concerned would not accept it. Nor was it 
found possible in 1408 to bring about a coaference 
of the two popes. The cardinals, then, of both 
parties, withdrew support from’ the | factious 
pontiff and held a gencral meeting at Leghorn. 
There they agreed that Gregory XI. and Ben 
dict XTLL had equally lost al i in to obedience, 
and they resolved to convoke, on their own au: 
thority *‘a General Council, to meet at Pi 
the 25th of March, 1409. Gregory and Be 
were duly informed thereof, and were requested 
to attend the council. The Council of Pisa 
sat from March 25th to August 7th, 1409. There 
were present 24 curdinals of both'‘obediences,” 
4 patriarchs, 12 archbishops, 80 bishops, 87 ab- 
bots; the procurators of 102 absent archbishops 
and bishops, and of 200 absent abbots; the gen- 
erals of 4 mendicant orders; the dey ies of 13. 
Universities . . . ; the representatives of over 
100 cathedral and collegiate chapters, 282 doctors 
and Jicentiates of canon and civil Jaw; and the 
ambassadors of the Kings of England, Fran 
Poland, Bohemia, Portugal, Sicily, and Cypi 
Both claimants of the Papacy were declared un- 
worthy to preside over the Church, and forbid 
den w act as Pope. In June, the couckive of 
cardinals assembled and elected a third Pope — 
one Peter Filargo, a Friar Minor, who took the 
name of Alexander V., but who died ten months 
afterwards. The cardinals then elected as his 
successor Cardinal Cassa, “a politic worldly 
man, who assumed the name of Jolin XXTIL” 
But, meantine, Germany, Naples and some of 
the other Italian States still adhered to Gregory, 
and Benedict kept the support of Scotland, 
Spain and Portugal. The Church was as much 
divided as ever. The Council of Pisa... 
only Segrsraiel the evil which it Jabonred to 
eure. Instead of two, there were now three 
claimants of the Papal Chair. It was reserved 
for the General Council of Constance to restore 
union and peace to the Church,”"—J. N. Murphy, 
The Chair of Peter, ch. 20.— "Tbe amount ot 
evil wrought by the schism of 1 the longest 
known in the history of the Papacy, can only be 
estimated, when we reflect that | ftoccurred at a 
moment, when thorough reform in ecclesiastical 
affairs was a niost urgent need, This was now 
utterly out of the question, aud, indeed, all evil: 
which had crept into ecclesinstical life were in- 
finitely increased. Respect for the Holy See 
wwakialeo greatly impaired, and the Popes be- 
came more than ever dependent on the temporal 
power, for the schism allowed each Prince to 
choose which Pope he would acknowledge. In 
the eyes of the people, the simple fact of a 
double Papacy must have shaken the authority 
of the Holy Sce to its very foundations. It may 
truly be said that these fifty years of schism pre- 




























































pared the eway for the great Apostacy of the 16th 
century.”—L. Pastor, Hist, of the Popes from the 
hep of the Be Ape 1, p, 141, 
ALSO IN: Neander, General Hist. of the 
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(Rome); Clement VIL, 
Boniface IX., 1889-1404 404 (Rome); Benedict 
1304-1423 (Avignon); Innocent VIL, 1404-1406 
(Rome); Gregory XIL, 1406-1415 (Rome); Alex- 
ander V., 1408-1410 (elected ‘by the Council of 
Pisa); John XXII, 1410-1415. 

A. D. 1386-1414. of the Italian 
Popes against Ladislas o! See Irary 
(Souruens): A. B. i 
414-1418. — The Counéll of Con- 

lection of Martin V.—Ending of 
eet and failure of Church Re- 

in April, A. D. 1412, the Pope [John 
1 preserve appearances, opened at 
Rome the council which had yeen agreed upon at 
Pisn for the reformation of the Chureh fn her 
Head and members. Quite a small number of 
bishops put iu an appearance, who, after havin 
condemned the antipopes, and some heretical 
‘itions of Wycliffe and John Huss, hastily 
adjourned, John, who docs not seem to have 
had any very earnest wish to correct his own 
life, and who, consequently, could not be ex- 
pected to be over solicitous about the correction 
Of those of others, was carefully provident to pre- 
vent the bishops coming to Rome in excessive 
number He had come to a secret understand- 
ing Ladis! his former enemy, that the 
latter should have all the rouds well puartiel, 
Ladislaus soon turned against the Pope, and 
forced him to quit Rome, und seek refuge, first 
and next at Bologna (A. D. 1413). 
: John opened communications with 
the prinees of Europe with the purpose of fxing 
a place for holdiag the coun . The Em- 
peror Sigismund appointed the | city of Con- 
stance, where the council did, in fact, convene, 
Ne ber 1, A.D, 1414... . The abuses which 
prevailed generally. throughout the Church, and 
which were ce lerably increased vy the exis- 
tence of three rival Popes, und by the various 
theories on Church government called forth by 
the contr greatly perplexed men's minds, 
and created much anxiety as to the direction 
affairs inight eventually take. This unsettled 
state of feeling acconnts for the unusually 
Jarge number of ecclesiastics who attended the 
council. There were 18,000 ecclesiastics of 
all ranks, of whom, when the number was 
largest, 8 were patriarchs, 24 cardinals, 83. arch- 
bishops, close upon 150 bishops, 124 abbots, 
50 provosts, and 800 doctors in the various de- 
grees. Many rine atte nded iv person. There 
were constantly gers in the city. 
and, on one easton as pei 88 150,000, among 
whom were mapy of 8 disreputable character. 
Feeling ran so high that, as might have been an- 
ticipated, every measure was extreme. Owin, 
to the peculiar composition of taé Council, at 
which only a limited n number of bishops were 
a and these chiefly in the interest of John 

XIIL., it was determined to decide all queations, 

not by a majority of episcopal euffrages, but by 
that of the representatives of the various nations, 
including doctors. The work about to engage 
the Council wes of a threefold character, viz., 
gape schism; 2 To 

particular): 


1976-1004 (Avignon); 


















































demn errors against faith, and those 
of Huss; and 8. To en decrees 
. +. It was with some difficulty that could 
‘be induced to attend at , and when he 
did finally consent, {t was only because he wad 
forced to take the step by the representations 
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of others. . . . Regarding the Council as a con- 
tinuation of that of Pisa, he naturally thought 
that he would be recognized as the Togitinate 
successor of the Po mn by the latter. . 
All questions were first discussed by the various 
nations, each member of which had the right to 
vote, ‘Their decision was next brought before a 
general conference of nations, and this result 
again beforgythe next session of the Council. 
This plan of “organisation destroyed the hopes of 
John XXIIL., who relied for success on the pre- 
nl ce of Italian prelates and doctors. 

'o intimidate John, and subdue his resistan 
memorial, written probably by an Italian, was 
nt in circulation,.containing charges the ‘most 
lamaging to that pontiff’s private character. 
9 timely and effective was this blow that 

John was thenceforth utterly destitute of the 
energy und consideration necessary to support 
his authority, or direct the affairs of the Coun- 
cil.” In consequence, be sent a declaration to 
the Council that, in order to give peace to the 
Church, he would abdicate, provided his two 
rivals in the Papacy, Gregory XU. und Benedict 
XII, would also resign. Later, in Mare 
1415, he rej ed this promise under oath. The 
Emperor, Sigismund, was about to set out to 
Nizza to induce the other claimants to resign, 
when John's conduct gave rise to a suspicion that 
he did not intend to in good faith. He was 
charged with an intention to escape 
Council, with the assistance of Fred 
of Austria. He now gave his prom 
oath not to depart from the city before the Coun- 
cil had dissolved. ** But, notwithstanding these 
protestations, John escaped (March 21, 141 
disguised as a groom, during a great tourn 
ment arranged by the duke, and made his way 
to Schaffhausen, belonging to the latter, thence 
to Luufenburg and Freiburg, thence again 
to the fortress of Brisac, whence he had in- 
tended to pass to Burgundy, and on to Avignon. 
That the Council went on with its work after 
the departure of John, and amid the general 
perplexity aud confusion, was eutirely due to 
the resolution of the emperor, the cloquence of 
Gerson [of the University of Paris), and the 
indefatigable efforts of the venerable master, 
now cardinal, d'Ailly. The following memora- 
blo decrees were passed. ..: ‘A Pope can 
ueither transfer nor dissolve a gencral Council 
without the consent of the latter, and hence the 
present Council may validly continue its work 
even after the flight of the Pope. All persons, 
without distinction of rank, even the Pope him- 
self, are bound by its decisions, in so far as these 
relate to matters of faith, to the closing of the 



















































resent schign, and to the reformation of the | 


urch of God in her Head and members. All 
Christians, not excepting the Pope, are under 
obligation to ubey the Council.’. ~ . Pope John, 
after getting away safe to Schaffhausen, com- 
plained { formally of the action of the Council to- 
wards himself, summoned all the cardinals to 





a] personally before him within six days, 
sent memorials to the King of France {and 
others}, . . . justifying his ight, Still the 
{went on with ita work; disposed, after a 
of the papal difficulty, and of the cases of 

gad Jerome of Eraae 

gad delivered to the civil 
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denburg, acting under the joint order of Council 
and Emperor, arrested the fugitive Pope at 
Freiburg, and Jed him a prisoner to Radolfzell, 
near Constance, where 54 (originally 72) charges 
—some of them of a most disgraceful charac: 
ter—extracted from the testimony of a host of 
witnesses, were laid before him by a commit- 
tee of the Council.” He attempted no defense, 
and on May 29, 1415, John XXIII. was for- 
mally and solemnly deposed and was kept in 
confinement for the next three years. In July, 
Gregory XII. was persuaded to resign his papal 
claimaand to accept the dignity of Cardinal Legute 
of Ancona. Benedict XIII, more obstinate, re- 
fused to give up his pretensions, though aban- 
doned even by the Spaniards, and was deposed, 
on the 26th of July “The three claim: 
ants to the papacy having been thus di of, 
it now remained to elect a legitimate successor 
to St. Peter. Previously to proceeding to an 
election, a decree was passed providing that, in 
this particular instance, but in no other, six 
deputies of cach nation should be associated 
‘ith the cardinals in making the choice.” It 
fell upon Otho Colonna, ‘‘a cardinal distin- 
guished for his great leaning, his purity of life, 
and gentleness of disposition.” In November, 
1417, le was anointed and crowned under the 
name of Martin V. The Council was formally 
closed on the 16th of May following, without 
accomplished the work of Church refor- 
mation which had been part of its intended mis- 
sion, “Sigismund and the German nation, aud 
for a time the English also, insisted that the 
question of the reformation of the Church, the 
chief points of which had been sketched in a 
schema of 18 articles, should be taken up and 
disposed of before proceeding to the election of 
a Pope.” But in this they were bafiied. _ Mar- 
tin, the newly elected Pope, did not fully carry 
out all the proposed reforms. It is true, he ap- 
pointed « committee composed of six cardin: 
and deputies from exch nation, and gave the 
work it their hands; but their councils were 
so conflicting that they could neither come to a 
definite agrecinent among themselves, nor would. 
they consent to adopt the plan of reform sub- 
mitted by the Pope J. Alzog, Manual of Uns- 
teraal Church Hist,, sects, 270-271 (0, 3).— The 
election of Martin V. might have been @ source 
of unalloyed happiness to Christendom, if he 
had at once taken the crucial question of Church 
Reform vigorously in hand; but the Regulations 
of the Chancery issued soon after his accession 
showed that little was to be expected from him 
in this respect. They perpetuated most of the 
practices in the Roman Court which the Synod 
had designated as abuses. Neither the isolated 
measures afterwards substituted for the uni- 
versal reform so urgently required, nor the Con- 
cordats made with Germany, the three Latin 
nations, and England, sufficed to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case, altiones they produced a 
certain amount of 5 Pope was indeed 
placed in a most dificult position, in the face of 
the various and opposite demands made upon 
him, and the tenacious resistance offered by in- 
terests now Jong established to any attempt to 
bring things back to their former state. The 
situation was complicated to such a degree that 
any change might have it about a revolu- 
tion. It must also be borne in mind thatall the 


proposed reforms involved’ a diminution of 
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the Papal revenues; the regular income of the 
Pope was small and the expenditure was very 
great. For centuries, complaints of Papal exac- 
tions had been made, but no one had thought 
of securing to the Popes the regular income 
they required... . The delay of the reform, 
which was dreaded by both clergy and nity, 
may be explained, though not justified, by the 
circumstances we have described. It was an 
unspeakable calamity that ecclesiastical affairs 
still retained the worldly aspect caused by the 
Bchism, and that the much needed amendment 
was again deferred."—L. Pastor, Hist. of the 
Popes, “from the Clone of the Middle ‘Ages, v. 1, pp. 
210, 


1. H. Milinan, Zist, of Latin Chris- 

tiantty, bk, 18, ch. 8-10 (r. 6).—J. C. Robertson, 
Hist. of the Christian Church, bk. 8, ch. 8 (0. 7). 

A. D. 1431.—Election of Eugenius IV. 

A. D, 1431-1448.— The Council of Basle.— 
Triumph of the Pope and defeat, once more, 
of Church Reform.—‘‘The Papacy had come 
forth so little scathed from the "perils with 
which at one time these assemblies menaced it, 
that a Council was no longer that word of terror 
which a little before it had becn. There was 
more than oue iotive for sumnioniug another, 
if indeed any help was to be found i 
Bohemia, wrapt in the flames of the Hussite 
‘War, was scorching her neighbours with fiercer 
fires than those by which she herself was con- 
sumed. The healing of the Greek Schism was 
not yet confessed to be hopeless, and the time 
seemed to offer its favourable’ opportunities 
No one could affirm that the restoration of sound 
discipline, the reformation of the Church in head 
and in members, had as yet more than begun, 
And thus, in compliance with the rule laid down 
at the Council of Constance,— for even at Rome 
they did not dare as yet openly to set at nought 
its authority,— Pope Eugenius IV. called a third 
Couneil together {1431}, that namely of Basle. 
+. » Of those who sincerely mourned over the 
,Chureh’s ills, the most part, after the unhappy 
experience of the two pemceding Councils, had. 
80 completely lost all faith in these assemblies 
that slight regard was at first yielded to the sum- 
Hodes; sod this Counc seemed likely to expire 
in its cradle as so many had done before, as not 
a few should do after.” The number of Bishops 
and high Church dignitaries who attended it was 
never great, A democratic clement made itself 
felt throughout all its deliberations; a certain 

liness to resort to measures of a revolutionary 
violence, such as leaves it impossible to say that 
it had not itself to blame for much of its ill- 
success. At the first indeed it displayed un- 
looked-for capacities for work, en! 
important negotiations with the 
their return to the bosom of the Church; till the 
Popes alarmed at these tokens of independent 
ity, did not conceal his ill-will, making all 
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means in his power to Ive Council. 
This, meanwhile, wing in strength and in 
self-confidence, re-affirmed all of stron; which 


“had been affirmed already at Pisa and » 
ty of Councils over 
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nest. Eu, 


nius yielded for the time; recalled the 
Bull whicl 


had ‘hardly stopped short of anathe- 
matizing the Council; and sent bis legates to 
Basle. fore Jong, however, he and the Council 
were again at strife; Eugenius complaining, ap- 
parently with some reason, that in these reforms 
one source after another of the income which had 
hitherto sustained the Papal Court was being 
dried up, while no other provision was made for 
the maintenance of its due dignity, or even for 
the defraying of its necessary expenses, As the 
quarrel deepened the Pope removed the seat of 
the Council to Ferrara (Sept. 18, 1487), on the 
plea that negotiations with the envoys of the 
Greek Church would be more conveniently con- 
ducted in an Italian city; and afterwards to 
Florence. The Council refused to stir, first, sus- 
pending (Jan. 24, 1438), then deposing’ the Pope 
(July 7, 1439), and electing another, Felix V., in 
his stead; this Felix being a retired Duke of 
Savoy, who for some time past had been playin, 
the hermit in a villa on the shores of the lake of 
Geneva Jsee Savoy: 11-15th Cestunts}. The 
Council in this extreme step failed to carry public 
opinion with it. It was not merely that” Eugen- 
ius denounced his competitor by the worst names 
he could think of, dectaring him 2 hypocrite, a 
wolf in sheep's clothing, n Moloch, a Cerberus, 
a Golden Calf, a second Mahomet, an anti- 
christ; but the Church in general shrank back 
jn alarm at the prospect of another Schism, to 
last, it might be, for well-nigh another half cen- 
tury. And thus the Council lost ground daily ; 
its members fell away; its confidence in. itself 
departed; and, though it took long in dying, it 
did in the end die a death of iuanition (June 23, 
1448). Agnin the Pope remained master of the 
situation, the last reforming Council,—for it was 
the last,—having failed in all which it under- 
wok as completely and as inglorionsly as had done 
the two which went before."—R. C. Trench, 
Lects, on Medieral Church Iistory, lect, 20.—'' In 
the year 1438 the Emperor John and the Greek 
Patriarch made their appearance at the council 
of Ferrara. In the following year the council 
was transferred to Florence, where, after long 
discussions, the Greek emperor, and ull the mem- 
bers of the clergy who had attended the council, 
with the eacepiion of the Bishop of Ephesus, 
adopted the doctrine of the Roman church con: 
cerning the possession of the Holy Ghost, the 
addition to the Nicene Creed, the nature of pur- 
gatory, the condition of the soul after its sepa- 
ration from the body until the day of judgment, 
the we ne soles rene er in ie sepratoenk of 
the Lord's Su , and the pal supremacy, 
The union of ile two churher was Coleutaly 
ratified in the magnificent cathedral of Florence 
on the 6th of suly 1439, when the Greeks ab- 
jured their ancient faith in a vaster edifice and 
under a loftier dome than that of their own 
much-vaunted tangle of St, Sophia, The Bm- 
John derived none of the advantages he 
expected from the simulated union of the 
churches. Pope Eugenius, it is true, supplied 
him Bheenly's with TORY, and bore all ex- 
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of the Christian ces showed any disposition 
to fight the battles of the Greeks, though they 
took up the cross inst the Turks. On his re- 
turn John found his subjects indignant at the 
manner in which the honour end doctrines of the 
Greek church had been sacrificed in an unsuc 
cessful diplomatic speculation. The bishops 
who had obsequiously signed the articles of umon 
at Florences now sought popularity by deserting 
the emperor, and making a parade of ther re 
pentance, lamenting their wickedness in falling 
oft for a time from the pure doctrine of the ortho 
dox church The only permanent result of thas 
abortive attempt at Christian union wes to in 
crvase the bigotry of the orthodox, and to fur 
nish the Latins With just grounds for condemn 
ing the perfidious dealings and bad farth of the 
Greeks — In both ways it assisted the progress of 
the Othoman power. The Emperor John, seeing 
public affuirs in this hopeless state, became im 
different to the future fate of the empire, and 
thought only of keeping on good terms with the 
sultun"—G Finlay, Hetoy of the Byzantine 
ant Greek Empires, vk 4, ch 2, sect 6 (0 2)— 
Pope “ Eugenius died, February 23, 1447, 
but his successors were able to secure the fruits 
of the victory [over the Council of Basle] for a 
long course of years The victory was won at a 
heavy cost, both tor the Popes and for Christen 
dom, for the Papacy recovered its ascend ney 
far more as a poliucil than as a rehyious power 
The Pope became more than ever immersed in 
the international concerns cf Europe and his 
policy Wasa tortuous Course o! craft and intrigue, 
which in those days passed tor the new art of 
diplomacy —. . To revert to # basis of spiritual 
domination lay beyond the vision of the encr 
getie princes, the rc fined dilettants, the dextcrous 
diplomansts, who sat upon the chair of St Pcter 
during the age succeeding the Counal of Basle 
Of signs of uncasmess abroad they could not be 
quite ignorant, but they sought to divert mens 
minds from the contemplation of so perpleamg 
a problem as Church rcform, by creating or fos: 
tering new atmospheres of excitement and inter 
est, . or at best Gf we may adopt the lan 
guage of their apologists) they’ took advantage 
of the literary and artistic movement then active 
in Ltaly as a means to establish a lngher standard 
of civilisation w lich might render organic reform 
needless "—R. L. Poole, Wyclfe and Movements 
for Reform, ch 12 

Aveo in J E Darras, General Ihet of the 
Catholic Church, 6th period, ch 4 (r. 3) —See, 
also, France: A. ) 1488, and 1515-1518. 

A.D. 34 19.—Election of Felix V. (by the 
Council of Basle). 

AD. 1447-1455.—The pontificate of Nico- 











las V.—Recovery of character and influence, 
—Beginning of the Renaissance. Sce Irauy 
A. D. 1447-1430, 


‘A. D. 1455.—Election of Callistus III. 
A. D. 1458.— Election of Pius 1J., known 
sly as the Cardi fEneas 
vius Piccelomiai, historian and diplomatist. 
‘A. D. 1464.—Election of Paul II. 








A. D. 1471-1513.—The darkest age of 
erime and vice.—Sixtus IV. and the 
~The warrior Julius 11.—“ im- 
unity with whi escaped the coun- 


ich the 
held in the early part of the 15th century 
‘Wan well fitted to inspire them with a reckless 
‘Qonsempt for pudlic opinion; and from that 
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riod down to the Reformation, it would be 
{ifficult to parallel among temporal princes the 
ambitious, wicked, and profligate lives of many 
of the Roman Pontiffs Among these, Francesco 
della Rovere, who succeeded Paul II with the 
title of Sixtus IV., was not the least notorious. 
Born at Savona, of an obscure family, Sixtus 
raised his nephews, and his sons who passed for 
nephews, to the highest digmities in Church and 
State, and sacrificed for their aggrandisement 
the peace of Italy and the cause of Christendom 
against the Turks Of his two nephews, Julian 
and Leonard della Rovere, the former, after- 
wards Pope Juhus 11 , was raised to the purple 
in the second year of his uncle's pontificate.” 1t 
Was this pope —Sixtus 1V.—who had a part in 
the infamous ‘Conspiracy of the Pazzi” to 
assassinate Lorenzo de’ Medici and his brother 
{see Fuorence A. D 1460-1492]. “This suc- 
cessor of St Peter took a pleasure in beholding 
the mortal duels of his guards, for which he him- 
scif sometimes gave the signal He was suc 
ceeded [1484] by Curdinal Gian Batista Cibd, a 
Gcnoese, who assumed the title of Innocent VIII. 
Innocent was a woak man, without any decided 
punaple He had sewen children, whom he 
formally acknowledged, but he did not seek to 
advauce them so shamelessly as Sixtus had ad- 
vanced his ‘nephews ’ Pope Innocent VIEL 
{who died July 25, 1492} was succeeded by the 
atrocious Cardinal Roderigo Borgia, a Spaniard 
of Valencia, wherc he had at one time exercised 
the profession of an advocate After his election 
he assumed the name of Alexander VI Of 20 
cardinals who entered the conclave, he is said to 
have bought the suffrages of all but five; and 
Cardinal Ascamo Sforza, whom he feared as a 
rival, was propitiated with a present of silver 
that was a Joad for four mules Alexander's 
election was the signal for flight to those car- 
dinals who had opposed hm ~  . Pope Alex- 
ander had by the celebrated Vanozza, the wife 
of a Roman citizen, three sons: John, whom he 
made Duke of Gandia, in Spain, Cesar and 
Geofirey, and one daughter, Lucretia."—T. H. 
Dyer, Lhst of Modern Europe, 0. 1, pp. 105, 208, 
175, 177-178 —Under the Borgias, *' treasons, 
assassmations, tortures, open debatichery, the 
practice of poisoning, the worst and most shame- 
less outrages, are unblushingly and publicl: 
toleratcd in the open light of heaven. In 1490, 
the Pope's vicar having forbidden clerics and 
Imes to keep concubines, the Pope revoked the 
decree, ‘saying that that was not forbidden, 
because the I:fe of priests and ecclesisstics wae 
such that hardly one was to be found who did 
not keep a concubine, or at least who had not a 
courtesan,’ Cwsar Borgia at the capture of 
Capua ‘chose forty of the most beautiful women, 
whom he kept for himself, and a pretty large 
number of captives were sold at a low price at 
Rome" Under Alexander VI., ‘all ecclesiastics, 
from the greatest to the least, have concubines 
m the place of wives, and that publicly. If God 
under 1t not,’ adds this histor “this corrup- 
tion will pass to the monks and religious orders, 
although, to confess the truth, almost all the 
monasteries of the town have become bawd- 
houses, without any one to sj it? 
With respect to Alexander VI., who loved his 
daughter Lucretia, the reader may find in Bur- 
ard the Leeriah oor of the marvellous orgies in 
which he j with Lucretia and Cmear, and 
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the enumeration of the prizes which he distrib- 
uted. Let the reader also read for himself the 
story of the bestiality of Pietro Luigi Famese, 
the Pope's son, how the young and upright 
Bishop of Fano died from Mis outrage, and how 
the Pope, speakiug of this crime as ‘a youthful 
levity, gave him in this secret bull ‘the fullest 
absolution from all the pains which he might 
have incurred by human incontinence, in what- 
ever shape or with whatever cause.’ As to 
civil secunty, Bentivoglio caused all the Mares- 
cotti to be put to death; Hippolyto d' Este had 
hig brother's eyes put out in his presence; Cresar 
Borgia killed ‘his brother; murder is consonant 
with theit public manners, and excites no wonder. 
A fisherman was asked why he had not informed 
the governor of the town that he bad seen a 
body thrown into the water, * he replied that he 
had'seen about a hundred bodies thrown into the 
water during his lifetime in the same place, and 
that no one had ever troubled about it.’ ‘In our 
town,’ says an old historian, ‘much murder and 
pillage was done by day aud night, and hardly 
aday passed but some one was killed’ Cesar 
Borgia one day killed Peroso, the Pope's favour- 
ite, between his arms and under his cloak, so that 
the blood spurwed up to the Pope's fuce. He 
caused his sister's husband to be stabbed and 
then strangled in open day, on the steps of the 
palace; count, if you can, his assassinations 
Certainly he and his father, by their character, 
morals, open and systematic wickedness, have 
presented to Europe the two most successful 
imuges of the devil. . . . Despotism, the In- 
quisition, the Cicisbei, dense ignorance, and open 

nayery, the shamelessness and the smartness of 
harleguins and rascals, misery and vermin,— 
such lathe issue of the Italian Renaissance "— 
H. At Paine, Hist. of Knglah Literature, 0. 1, 
pp, 834-355.—'It is certain . . . that the pro- 
found hort>r with which the name of Alexander 
VIL strikes a modern ear, was not felt among the 
Italians at ‘the time of his election. The senti- 
ment of hatred with which he was afterwards 
‘wegarded arose partly from the crimes by which 
hje Pontificate was rendered infamous, partly 
from the fear which his son Cesure inspired, aud 
partly from the mysteries of his private life 

hich revolted even the corrupt conscience of 
the 16th century. This sentiment of hatred bad 
Littl to universal execration at the time of his 

leath. In course of time, when the attention of 
the Northern nations had been directed to the in- 
iquities of Rome, and when the glaring discrep- 
ancy between Alexander's pretension as a Pope 
and his conduct as « man had been apprehended, 
{t inspired a legend, which, Jike all legends, dis- 
torts the facts which it reflects. Alexander was, 
in truth, a man eminently fitted to close an old 
age and to inaugurate a new, to demonstrate the 
paradoxical situation of the Popes by the inex- 
orable logic of his practical impiety, and to fuse 
two conilicting world forces in the cynicism 
of supreme corruption... . Alexander was a 
stronger and a firmer man than his immediate 
predecessors. ‘He combined,’ says Guicciardinl, 
“craft with singular eagacity, a sound judgment 
with extroordinary powers of persuasion; and to 
all the grave affairs of life he applied ability and 


Lay beyond belief.’ His first care was to re- 
juce Rome to order. The old factions of Colonna 
and O which Sixtus had scotched, but which 
had thelr heads again during the dotage 
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of Innocent, were destroyed in hig 
In this way, as Tiachinvell observed, 18 noe 
real basis for the temporal power of the Papacy. 
Alexander, indeed, as a sovereign, achieved for 
the Papal See what Louls XI. had done for the 
throne of France, and made Rome on its small 
scale follow the type of the large European mon- 
archies. . . . Former Pontiffs had raised money 
by the sale of benetices and indulgences: this, 
of course, Alexander also practised —to such an 
extent, indeed, shat an epigram guined'currency ; 
“Alexander sells the keys, the altars, Christ. 
Well, he bought them; so he has a right to sell 
them.’ But he went further and took lessons 
from Tiberius. Having sold the scarlet to the 
highest bidder, he used to feed his prelate with 
When he had fattened him suf- 
ficiently, he poisoned him, Inid hands upon his - 
hoards, and recommenced the game... . Former 
Popes bad preached crusudes against the Turk, 
languidly or energetically according as the coasts 
of Italy were threatened. Alexander frequently 
invited Bajazet to enter Europe and relieve him 
of the princes who opposed his intrigues in the 
favour of his children, The fraternal feeling 
which subsisted between the Pope and the Sultan 
was to some eatent dependent on the fate of 
Prince Djem, a brother of Bajazet and son of 
the conqueror of Constantinople, who had fled 
for protection to the Christian powers, and whom 
the Pope hept prisoner, receiving 40.000 ducats 
carly from the Porte for his jail fee... . 
uerezia, the only daughter of Alexander by 
Vannozza, took three husbands in succession, 
after having been formally betrothed to two 
Spanish nobles . . History bas at last done 
justice to the memory of this woman, whose long 
yellow hair was so beautiful, and whose charac- 
ter was so colourless. The legend which made 
her a poison-brewing Menad, has been proved a 
Jie—but only at the expense of the whole s0- 
ciety in which she lived. . . . It seems now clear 
enough that not hers, but her father's and ber 
brother’s, were the atrocities which made her 
married life in Rome a byeword. She sat and 
smiled through all the tempests which tossed her 
to and fro, until she found at last a fair port in 
the Duchy of Ferrara, . (On the 12th of 
August, 1503], the two ias invited the Car- 
dinal Carneto to dine with them in the Belvedere 
of Pope Innocent. Thither by the hands of 
Alexander's butler they previously conveyed 
some poisoned wine. By mistake they drank the 
death-cup mingled for their victim. “Alexander 
died, a black and swollen mass, hideous to con- 
template, after a sharp struggle with the poison.” 
—J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy : The Age 
ass Despote, ch. 6.— The long-accepted story of 
ope Alexander's poisoning, as selated above 
by Mr. Symonds, is now discredited. ‘The 
peneoel reason why this picturesque talo has of 
late been peneraly regarded as a fiction is the 
apparent impossibility of reconciling it with a 
fact in connexion wit Pope Ale: ler’s Inst ill- 
ipute, 












ness which admits of no the date of its 
commencement, The historians who relate the 
poisoning unsnimously assert that the effect was 
sudden and overpowering, that the pope was 
carried back to the Vatican in a dying state and 
expired shortly afterwards, The of August. 
‘has hitherto been without dispute as 
the date of bis death: it follows, that’ 
the fatal banquet must have been on the 17th st. 
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the earliest. t a cloud of witnesses, including 
a ‘of ambassad lors resident at the 
court, prove "8 illness com- 
menced on 12th, and that the 17th his 
condition was desperate. The Venetian am- 
bassador and a Florentine letter-writer, more- 
over, the only two contemporary authorities who 
assign a date for the entertainment, state that it 
was given on the 5th or 6th, . . . which would 
make it a week before the pope was taken ill. 
It admits of ubsoluse -demonstration 
4 the banquet could not have been given op 
the 12th or even on the-1ith, and of proof hardly 
less cogent that the pope did actually die on the 
18th. “All the evidence that any entertaiument 
‘was ever given, or that any poisoning was ever 
attempted, connects the name gf Cardinal Cor- 
moto with the transaction. Ie and uo other, ac: 
porting to-all respectable authorities (the state- 
ment of lute writers that teu cardinals were to 
have been poisoned at once may be dismissed 
without ceremony as too ridiculous for discus- 
sion), was the cardinal whom Alexander on thi 
occasion designed to remove. Now, Curdinal 
Corneto was not in a condition to partake of any 
banquet either on 11 Aug. or 12 Aug. Giustin- 
fani, the Venetian ambassador, who attributes 
the pope's illness to a fever contracted at supper 
at the cardinal’s villa on 5 Aug., says, writing 
on the 18th, ‘ All have felt the effects, and first 
of all Cardinal Adrian [Corneto}, who attended 
mass in the papal chapel on Friday [11 Aug.], 
and after supper was attacked by a violent par- 
oxysm of fever, which endured until the follow- 
ing morning; ‘yesterday [the 12th] he had it 
again, and it has returned to-day.” vi 
then, the cardinal could not give or be 
present at an entertainment on the 12th, and 
nothing could have happened on that day to 
throw a doubt on the accuracy of Burcardus’s 
statement that the pope was taken ill in the 
morning, which would put any banquet and any 
poisoning during the course of it out of the ques 
tion, . . . There is, therefore, no reason for dis- 
crediting the evidence of the two witnesses, the 
only contemporary witnesses to date, who fix the 
supper to 5 Aug. or6 Aug. atthe latest. Itis pos- 
sible that poison may have been then administered 
which did not produce its effects until 12 Aug. ; 
but the picturesque statement of the suddenness 
of the ‘pope's illness and the consternation thus 
occasioned are palpable fictions, which so gravely 
impair the credit of the historians relating them 
that the bnet of the poisoning cennok ac- 
cepted on thelr authority. . . . The story, then, 
that Alexander accidentally perished by poison 
which he had pre for another — though not 
in itself impossible or even very improbable — 
must be dismissed as at present unsupported by 
direct proof or even incidental confirmation of 
any kind. It does not follow that he may not 
have beon poisoned designedly.”—R. Garnett, 
The Alleged Poisoning of Alexander VI. (English 
ta Reo., April, 1894).—‘‘Of Pius IL, 
who reigned for a few, days after Alexander, no 
need bles Giuliano della Rovere 
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stamped the century with the impress of a pow- 
erful personality. Tt is to him we owe the most 
splendid of Michael Angelo’s and Raphoel’s 
masterpieces. The Basilica of St. Peter's, that 
materialized idea, which remains to symbolize 
the transition from the Church of the Middle 
Ages to the modern semi-secular supremacy of 
Papal Rome, was his thonght. No nepotism, no 
loathsome sensuality, no fingrant violation of 
ecclesiastical justice stain his pontificate. His 
one purpose was to secure and cxtend the tem- 
poral authority of the Popes; and this he 
achieved by curbing the ambition of the Vene- 
sho threatened to enslave Romagna, by 
igia and Bologna to tho Papal 

S annexing Purma and Placenta, end by 
on the heritage bequeuthed to him by 

orgia, At his death he transmitted to 







sway, 
enterin, 
Cesare 
his successors the largest and most solid sover- 


cignty in Italy. But restless, turbid, never 
happy unless fighting, Julius drowned the pe- 
ninsula in blood. He has been called a patriot, 
because from time to time he raised the cry of 
driving the barbarians from Italy: it must, how- 
ever, be remembered that it was he, while still 
Cardinal di San Pietro in Vincoli, who finally 
moved Charles VIIL from Lyons; it was he who 
stirred up the League of Cambray [see VENICE: 
A. D. 1508-1500) against Venice, and who in- 
vited the Swiss mercenaries into Lombardy [see 
Iraty: A. D. 1510-1513]; in each case adding 

Pupal authority to the forces 
which slaving his country. . . . Leo X. 
succeeded Julius in 1513, to the great relief of 
the Romans, wearied with the continual warfare 
of the old ‘ Pontefice terribile.’""—J. A, Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy: The Age of the Despote, 
ch. 6. £ 














‘Ato IN: J. C. Robertson, Hist. of the Oftrie- 
tian Church, Uk. 9, ch. 5 (0. 8). 
Hist. of the Papacy, dk. 5, ch. 3 
Lucrezia Borgia.—P. Villari, Life and Times of 
Machiavelli, introd., ch. 4 (t. 1), dk. 1, ch. O14 
(2-8). 








‘A. D. 1493.—The Pope's assumption sige 


thority to give the New World to S 
See Awentea: A. D. 1493. ‘ E 
‘A.D. 1496-1498.—The conderiination of 
Savonarola. See Frorence: A. D. 1490-1498. 
Isth-16th Centuries.—At the beginning of 
the Reformation Movement.—‘ An increase in 
pilgrimages first begins to mark a new phase of 
religious life which was encouraged by the ad- 
preachers of repentance Tike Capis- 
‘1 avalanche did the numbers grow 
of the pilgrims who streamed together from all 
ts of Upper and Central Germany, from the 
Koot of the Alps to the Harz Mountains... . If 
that way of striving after righteousness before 
God, vain and mistaken as it seems to us, may 
be looked upon as religion, then the last fifty or 
sixty years before the reformation show an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of religions feeling, or 
at least of religious need ; a feeling ever increas- 
ing through Inck of means to satisfy it. With 
regard to the clergy, indeed, things looked dark 
enough, especially in North und Central Ger- 
many. does not know which was greater, 
their lack of huuwledge or their lack of morality. 
... That period of history, indeed, might 
called a erOUs 


one 
merely muerdilly the condition of, aad 
political ‘ttnire it ta well known now deren 
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of the Age. 


commerce prospered at that time, extending to 
all parts of the world and ever having new paths 
‘opened up for it by the new discoveries French 
men and Italians, astounded at the riches and 
ptincely splendor which the commercial mag 
nates in the South German trade centres were 
able to display, sang the praises of the prosper- 
ity and culture of the land Tndustry and com- 
merce were on the increase, and art, reahzing its 
highest aims, found an abiding place and self 
sacrificing putrons m the houses of the citizens 
With every year the number of high and low 
rade schools ou the Rhine and in South Germany 
nereaged in number, and were still scarcely able 
to do justice to the pressing educational needs 
An undercurrent of fresh and joyous creative 
impulse, full of promise for the furure, can be 
traced uinong the burghers But if one regards 
the age as a whole one sees everywhere not only 
® threatening, but actually a present dechne. 
‘The abundant popular literature, more even then 
the writings ot scholars, gives a Clear insight 
into these matters . There is on to be 
lieve that never, even counting the present day, 
have there been so many beggurs as in those 
decades Jt must be borve in mind that, both 
pructically and ubeorctically, Ie geury was tur- 
thered by the church — Much from hei rich table 
fell into the lap of the poor man, and actually 
not only was it no shame to beg, but begary 
‘was a vocation like any other Men did, on 
the other hand. have the consciousness that the 
rent accumulation of capital in the hands of in- 
lividuals furthered poverty as it always does 
‘The complaints are general against “selfishness”, 
the pauper, the town artisan, the noble and the 
scholar are*remarkably in accord on this one 
point, that deception, usury and cheating are 
the only explanation of the prosperity of the 
merchant.. When the knight attached the goods 
waggons at the traders he believed what he was 
only taking what rightfully belonged to himself. 
‘The merchants avd the rich prelates were respon- 
sible to his mind for the deterioration of his own 
class or estate which can no longer hold {ts own 
against the rich civilians Al) the more does he 
oppress hig own serfs Only scldom amoug the 
higher classes do we bear a word of pity for the 
‘poor man, a word of blame against the fleecing 
and harassing of the peasants; much oftener 
bitter scorn and mockery, which nevertheless is 
founded on fear; for men know well enough ia 
their inmost souls that the peasant 18 only wait- 
ing for a suitable moment in which to strike out 
and take bloody vengeance, and anxiously do 
they await the future. Even among the citizens 
themselves those who were without possessions 
were filled with hatred against the rich and 
inst those of bigh degree. The introduction 

of Roman law, unintelligible to the burgher and 
peasant, made the feeling of being without Jaw 
& common one. The more firmly did men pin 
their faith on that future in which the Last Judg- 
ment of God was to come and annihilate priests 
‘and lords. Such impressions, which were kept 
vivid by an st and by popular literature, by 




















word of mouth and by ial representations, 
cotld only be heightened by the state of political 
affaira in the last decades of the 15th century and 
the firet years of the 16th. . . . With intense in- 
terest did men follow the transactions of the 


hn id 





What project was left undiscussed for the vetter 
carrying out of the Peace of the Land! In the 
end everything remained as it had been save the 
want and gencral fiscomfort which increased 
from year to year, Bad harvests and consequent 
rise in priecs, famine, severe sicknetsex and 
plagues are once more the stock chapters in the 
chronicles. Frightful indeed were the ravages 
caused by the first, almost epidemic, appearance 
of the Syphilis, with regard to which, during the 
whole period of the reformation, the moral judg- 
ment wavered It is a wondrous, gloom: 

time, torn by contradictions, a time in whieh all 
is iv a ferment, everything seems to totter, 
Everything bnt one institution, the firmly welded 
edifice of the Roman churgh — To German 

also came the ngws of the Horrible viees wit 

which the popes i at this time disgraced the 
Tloly See people knew that no deed was too black 
for them when it was a question of satisfying 
their greed of power and their lust But never: 
theless they remained the successors of Peter and 
the representatives of Christ, and so little ean 
one speak of a process of dissolution in the 
church that the latter appears on the contra 

the only stable power and the religious ec lesi- 
astical idea th rather the one that rules all Chings. 
Although men fo a great extent scorn and mock 
her servants and long often with burning hatred 
for their annitulation, yet it continues always to 
be the church that holdy the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven und that can avert the wrath of 
God, the church, to which the ansious soul 
turns as the last anchor of hope und tries to outdo 
itself inher service — [Lis not indeed pious rev 
erence for a God who 1 holy and yet gracious 
that draws the sinners to their knees but the 
dread of the tortures of purgatory and of the 
wrath of Him who sits above the world to judge 
it This causes the soul, restless, dissatisfied, to 
be ceaseless in its endeavors to con 
Angry One through suctificial se 
whole religious ac tis ity being one half despairing 
*Miserere’ culled forth by fear Such was the 
spirit of the age in which Murtin Luther was 
born and in which he passed his youth " — Kolde, 
Martin Luther (trans from the German), 0, 1, 
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1X D: 1503 (September).—Election of Pius 


A.D. ass (Octobery: Election of Julius 11. 
‘A. D. 1508-1509.—Pope Julius Il. and the 
League of Cambrai against Venice. Sec 
Vere AD. ease = leat 
. D. 1§40-1513.—The Holy League agains’ 
Franc 15 he pcudo-councl! at Bisa’ Con- 
quests of Julius 11. See Itauy: A. D. 1510- 
1518. 

A. D. 1513.—Election of LeosK. 

A.D. rst5-1516. Treaty of Leo X, with 
Francis I. of France.—Abrogation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII. —T! 
Concordat of Bologna, — Destruction of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. See Franz: 
Rp rsi6igt7—M demands of the 
. D, 1§26-1517.—Mone! s 
court aad sate of Pope, © 
financial expedl nts.—' 

ences and 

which the [Leo K.], now absolute lord 
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family entertained on the rest of Italy, rendered 
tt absolutely indispensable for him, spite of the 
prodigality of a government that knew no re- 
straint, to be well supplied with money. He 
welzed every occasion of extracting ¢xtraordi- 
nary tevenucs from the church. ‘The Lateran 
council was induced, immediately before its dis- 
solution (15th of March, 1517), to grant the pope 
a tenth of all church property throughout Chris- 
tendom. Three different commissions for the 
sale of indulgences traversed Germany and the 
northern states at the same moment. These ex: 
pedients were, it is true, resorted to under v: 
ous pretexts, The tenths were, it was said, to 
be expended tn a Turkish war, which was soon 
to be declared; the produce of indulgences was 
for the building of* St. Peter's Church, where 
the bones of the martyrs lay exposed to the 
inclemency of the elements. But people had 
eased to believe in these pretences... . For 
there was no doubt on the tind of any reason- 
able man, that all these demands were mere 
financial speculations. There is no positive 
proof that the ussertion then so generally made 
that the proceeds of the sale of indulgences 
in Germany wus destined in part for the pope's 
sister Maddelena —was true. But the main fact 
is indisputable, that the ecclesiastical aids were 
applied to the uses of the pope’s fumily.”—L. 
Ranke, Hist, of the Reformation in Germany, bk. 
2 ch. 1 (v, 1).—"" Indulgences, in the earlier ages 
of the Church, had been a relaxation of penance, 
or of the discipline imposed by the Church on 

nitents who had been guilty of mortal sin. 

‘he doctrine of penance required that for such 
sin satisfaction should be superadded to contri- 
tion and confession. ‘Then came the custom of 
commuting these appointed temporal penalties. 
When Christianity spread among the northern 
natious, the canonical penances were frequently 
found to be inapplicable to their condition. The 
practice of accepting offerings of moncy in the 
room of the ordinary forms of penance, liarmon- 
ized with the penul codes in vogue among the 
barbarian peoples At first the priest hind only 
exercised the office of un intercessor. Gradually 
the simple function of declaring the divine for- 
giveness to the penitent transformed itself into 
that of e judge. By Aquinas, the priest is made 
the instriiment of conveying the divine pardon, 
the vehicle through which the grace of God 
Passes to the penitent. With the jubilees, or 
pilgrimages to Rome, ordained by the popes, 
came the plenary indulgences, dr the complete 
remission of all temporal] penalties — that is, the 

malties still obligatory on the penitent — on the 
‘ulfillment of preaciibed conditions. ‘These 
penalties might extend into purgatory, but the 
indulgence obliterated them all. In the 13th 
century, 


















Alexander of Hales and Thomas 


Aquinas set forth the theory of supererogatory 
werlta, or the treasure of merit bestowed upon 
the Church through Christ and the saints, on 
which the rulers of the Church might draw for 
the benefit of 
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transgressor. Thus souls might be delivered 
forthwith from purgatorial fie. Pope Sixtus 
IV., in 1477, officially declared that souls 
already in ‘purgatory are emaucipated ‘per 
modum suffragit’; that is, the work done in be- 
half of them operates to effect their release in a 
way analogous to the efficacy of prayer. Never- 
theless, the power that was claimed over the 
dead, was not practically diminished by this re- 
striction. The business of selling indulgences 
had grown by the profitableness of it, ‘Every- 
where,’ says Erasmus, ‘the remission of purga- 
torial torment is sold; nor is it sold only, but 
forced upon those who refuse it.’ As mangged 
by TTetzel nud the other emissarigs sent out. to 
collect movey for the building of Bt. Peter’s 
Church, the indulgence was a simple bargain, 
according to which, on the payment of a stipu- 
lated sum, the individual received a full dis- 
charge from the penalties of sin or procured the 
release of a soul from the flames of purgatory. 
‘The forgiveness of sins was offered in the market 
for money."—G. P. Fisher, The Reformation, ch. 


4.— The doctrine concerning indulgences which 
the Roma 


Catholic Church maintains at the 
is stated by one of its most eminent 
“What then is an Indul- 
It is no more than » remission by the 






gence’ 
Church, in virtue of the keys, or the judicial 
authority committed to her, of a portion, or the 
entire, of the temporal punishment due’ to sin. 


The infinite me of Christ form the fund 
whence this remission is derived: but besides, 
the Church holds that, by the communion of 
Saints, penitential works performed by the just, 
beyond what their own sins might exact, are 
available to other members of Christ's mystical 
body; that, for instance, the sufferings ef the 
spotless Mother of God, afflictions such as prob- 
ably no other human being ever felt in the soul, 
—the austerities and persecutions of fhe Bap- 
tist, the friend of the Bridegroom, who was 
sanctified in his mother's womb, and chosen to 
be an angel before the face of the Christ,—the 
tortures endured by numberless martyrs, whose 
lives had been pure from vice and. siv,— the 
prolonged rigours of holy anchorites. who, flyin; 

from the tentptations and dangers of the world, 
passed many years in penance and contempla- 
tion, all these made consecrated and_ valid 
through their union with the merits of Christ's 
passion,—were not thrown away, but formed a 
store of meritorious blessings, applicable to the 
satisfaction of other sinners, It is evident that, 
if the temporal punishment reserved to sin was 
anciently believed to be remitted through the 
penitential acts, which the sinner assumed, any 
other substitute for them, that the authority im- 
posing or recommending them received as an 
equivalent, must have been considered by it 
truly of equal value, and as acceptable before 
God. And so it must be now. the duty of 
exacting such satisfaction devolves upon the 
Church,—and it must be the same now as it 
formerly was,— she necessarily at pres- 
ent the same power of substitution, with the 
same efficacy, and, consequently, with the same 
effecta, And such a substitu is what con- 
stitutes all that Catholics understand 
name of an Indi oe 
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abuses, doubtless, occurred through the avarice, 
and rapacity, and impiety of men; especially 
when indulgence was granted to the contributors 
towards charitable or religious foundations, in 
the erection of which private motives too often 
mingle. But this I say, that the Church felt 
and ever tried to remedy the evil ... The 
Council of Trent, by an ample decree, com- 
pletely reformed the abuses which had sub 
sequently crept in, and had been unfortunately 
used ay a ground for Luther's separation from 
the Church.”—N Wiseman, Lect's on the Prin- 
cipal Doctrins and Practicen of the Catholic 
Church, leet. 12 

A. D. 1517.—Tetzel and the hawking of 
Indulgences through Germany —" In Germany 
the people were full of excitement The Church 
had opened a vast market on carth. The crowd 
of customers, and the cries and jests of the 
sclers, were like a fair—and that, a fair held 
by monks, The article which they puffed off 
and offered at the lowest price, was, they said, 
the salvation of souls, These dealers travelled 
through the country in a handsome carriuge, 
with three outtiders, made a greut show, and 
spent a great deal of money... . When the 
cavalcade was approaching a town, a deputy 
wus dispatched to the magistrate. ‘The grace 
of God and St. Peter is before your gates,” said 
the envoy; and immedistely all the plice was 
iu commotion. The clergy, the priests, the nuns, 
the council, the schoolmasters, the schoolboys, 
the tmde corporations with their banners, men 
‘and women, young and old, went to meet the 
inerchants, bearing lighted torches in the ir hands, 
advancing to the sound of music and of all the 
bells, ‘so that,’ says a historian, ‘they could not 
have received God Himself in grenter state.’ 














The salutations ended, the whole cortége moved | 


towards the church, the Popes bull of grace 
being carned in advance on n velvet cushion, or 
ona cloth of gold. The chief indulgence-mer- 
chant followed next, hokling in his band a red 
wooden cross. In this order the whole procession 
moved slong, with singing, prayers, and in 
cense, Theorgan pealed, and loud music greeted 
the hawker monk and those who accompanied 
him, as they entered the temple. The cross he 
bore was placed in front of the altar; the Pope's 
arms were suspended from it . . . One person 
especiully attracted attention at these sales. It 
was he who carried the great red cross and 
played the principal part. “He wore the garb of 
the Dominicans. He had an arrogant beurin; 

und a thundering voice, and he was in ful 

vigour, though he had reached his sixty-third 
year. ‘This man, the son of a goldsmith of Leip- 
tic, named Dietz, was called John 











Tetzel. He had received numerous ecclesiastical | 
honours. He was Bachelor in Theology, prior 
of the Dominicans, a) lic commissioner and 
inquisitor, and since 
the otlice of vendor of indul, 
he had acquired soon caused 
commissioncr-in-chicf. . . 


ear 1502 he had filled 

The skill 
im to be named 
«, The cross having 
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God. This cross (pointing to the red cross) has 
as much efficacy as the crogs of Jesus Cl 
itself. Come, aud I will give you letters fur- 
nished with seals, by which, even the eins that 
you may have a wish to commit hereafter, shall 
all forgiven you, I would not exchange m: 
rivileges for those of 8t. Peter in heaven; for 
ve saved more souls by my indulgences than 
the Apostle by his discourses. There is no sin 
‘80 great, that an indulgence cannot remit it. Re- 
ntance is not necessary, But, more than that; 
indulgences not only save the living, they save 
the dead also. Priest) noble! merchant} woman! 
young girl! young man!—hearken to your 





parents and your friends who are dead, who 
cry to you from the depths of the aby: “We 
are enduring horrible tortures! A small alms 


would deliver us You can give it,and you will 
not!” The hearers shuddered at these words, 
pronounced in the formidable voice of the char- 
atan monk =‘ The very instant,’ continued Tet- 
zel, ‘the piece of moncy chinks at the bottom of 
the strong box, the soul is freed from purgatory, 
and flies to heaven’. . . Such were the dfs- 
courses heard by astonished Germany in the days 
when God was raising up Luther. ‘The sermon 
ended, the indulgence was cousidered as ‘ having 
solemnly established its throne’ in that place. 
Confessionals were arranged, adorned with the 
Pope's arms; and the people flocked in crowds 
to the confessors They were told, that, in order 
to obtain the full pardon of all their sins, aud to 
delixer the souls of others from purgatory, it 
was not necessary tor them to have coutrition of 
heart, or to muke confession by mouth, only, 
fet them be quick and bring thoney to the box. 
Women aud children, poor people, and those who 
lived on alms, all of them soon found the needful 
to satisfy the confersor's demands. The confes- 
n being over—and it did not require much 
time —the faithful hurried to the «ile, which 
was conducted by a single monk His ‘counter 
stood near the cross He fixed hissharp eyes upon 
all who approuched him, scrutinized their man- 
ners, their bearing, their dress, and demanded & 
sum _ proportior to the appearance ef each, 
Kings, qucens, princes, archbishops, bishops, had 
to pay, according to regulation, twenty-five 
ducats; abbots, counts, and barons, ten; and 80 
on, or according to the discretion of the commis- 
sioner, For particular sins, too, both Tetzel in 
Germany, and Samson in Switzerland, had @ 
special scale of prices."—J N. Merle D'Aubigne, 
The Story of the Reformation, pt. 1, ch. 6 (or Liat, 
of the Keformation, bk. 8, ch. 1). 

Axso in: M. J. Spalding, Hist. of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, pt. 2, ch. 3. 

A. D, 1517,—Luther’s attack upon 


dulgences.—His 95 Theses naj 
tenberg Church.—The silent sifpport of Elec- 
tor Frederick of Saxony.—The satisfaction of 
awakened Germany.—‘’ Wittenberg was an old- 
fashioned town in Saxony, on the Elbe. Its 
main street waa parallel with the broad river, 


and within its walls, at one end of it, nest the 
Elster gate, lay the University, founded 
Frederic 
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and towards which Tetzel, the seller of 
Julgences, now came, just as he did to other 
towns, vending his ‘false pardons ’— granting 
indulgences for sins to those" who could pay for 
them, and offering to release from purgatory the 
souls of the dead, if any of their friends would 
pay for their release. As soon as the money 
PHloked in his money-box, the souls of their dead 
friends would be fet out of purgatory. This 
was the gospel of Tetzel. It made Luther's 
blood boil, He knew that what the Pope 
wanted was people's moncy, and that the whole 
thing wasacheat. This his Augustinian theol- 
ogy had taught him, and he was uot a man to 
hold back when he saw what ought to be done. 
He did ave it, On the day [October 31] before 
the festival of All Saints, on which the relics of 
the Church were displayed to the crowds of 
country people who flocked into the town, Luther 
passed down the long street with a copy of 
ninety-five theses or Statements [see text below) 
against indulgences in his l:and, aud nailed them 
upon the door of the palace church ready for the 
festival on the morrow. Also on All Saints’ day 
he read them to the people in the great purish 
church. It would not have mattered much to 
Tetzel or the Pope that the monk of Wittenberg 
had nailed up his papers on the prlace church, 
had it not been that he was backed by the Elec: 
tor of Suxony."—F. Secbohm, 
Protestant Revolution, pt. 2, ch 
abuse complained of had a double char: 
ligious and political, or financial, 
cal events came in aid of the oppo 
ing from religious ideas. Frederick of Saxony 
fou the occasion of an indulgence proclaimed 
in 1501]. . . had kept the money accruing from 
it in his own dominions in his possession, with 
the determination not to purt with it, till an ex- 
pedition against the infidels, which was then con- 
templated, should be actually undertaken; the 
pope and, on the pope's concession, the emperor, 
had demanded it of him in : he held it for 
what it really was —a tax levied on his subjects; 
and after all the projects of s war against the 
‘Turks ‘had come to nothing, he had ut length ap: 
plied the money to his university. Nor was he 
now inclined to consent to a similar scheme of 
taxation, . . . The sale of indulgences at Jiter- 
bock and the resort of his subjects thither, was 
not less offensive to him on financial grounds 
than to Luther on spiritual. Not that the latter 
were in any degree excited by the former; this 
it would be impossible to maintain after re- 
ful examination of the facts; on the contrary, 
the spiritual motives were more original, power- 
ful, and independent than the temporal, though 
these were important, as having their proper 
source In the general condition of Germany. The 
point whence the great events arose which werc 
800n to agitate the world, was the coincidence of 
the two, was... no one who repre- 
sented the interests of Germany in the mattcr. 
There vee joxomess able 
abuse igion, but no one who 

dared to ae by ite ‘iphienarne and openly to 
denounce Tesist it. But the alliance be- 
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did not even encourage him; he let things take 
their course. . . . Luther’s daring sasault was 
the shock which awakened Germany from her 
slumber. That a man should arise who had the 
courage to undertake the perilous struggle, was 
‘a source of universal satisfaction, and as it were 
tranquillised the public conscience, The most 
powerful interests were involved in it; — that of 
sincere and profound piety, against’ the most 
purely external means of obtaining pardon of 
sins; that of literature, against fanatical perse- 
cutors, of whom Tetzel was one; the renovated 
theology against the dogmatic learning of the 
schools, which lent itself to all these abuses; the 
temporal power against the spiritual, whose 
usurpations it sought to curb; lastly, the nation 
against the rapacity of Rome.”—L. Ranke, Hist, 
ofthe Reformation tn Germany, bk. 9, ch. 1 (©. 2d. 
Auso iN: J. Kostlin, Life of Luther, 
1.—C. Beurd, tin Luther and the forma- 
, also, Germany: A, D, 1517- 
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A, D. 1517 The Ninety-five Theses of 


Luther.—The following is @ translation of the 
nincty-five theses: ‘In the desire and with the 
purpose of elucidating. the truth, a disputation 
will be held on the underwritten propositions at 
Vittemberg, under the presidency of the Rev- 
erend Father Martin Luther, Monk of the Order 
of St. Augustine, Master of Arts and of Sacred 
Theology, and ordinary Reader of the same in 
that place. He therefore asks those who cannot 
be present and discuss the subject with us orally, 
to do so by letter in their absence. In the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 1, Our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ in saying: ‘Repent ye,’ 
etc., intended that the whole life of believers 
should be penitence. 2, This word cannot be 
understood of sacramental penance, that is, cf 
the confession and satisfaction which are per- 
formed under the ministry of priests. 3. It 
docs not, however, refer solely to inward”peni- 
tence; nay such inward penitence is naught, un- 
less it ontwardly produces various mortifications 
of the flesh. 4. The penalty thus continues as 
Jong as the hatred of self —that is, true inward 
penitence — continues; namely, till our entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. “§. The Pope has 
neither the will nor the power to remit any 
penalties, except those which he has imposed 0 
his own authority, or by that of the canons, rf 
‘The Pope has no power to Temit any guilt, ex- 
cept by declaring and warranting it to have been 
remitted by God; or at most by remitting cases 
reserved for himself; in which cases, if his power 
were despised, guilt would certainly remain. 7. 
God never remits any man’s guilt, without at the 
saine time subjecting him, humbled in all things, 
to the authority of his representative the priest. 
8. ‘The penitential canons are imposed only on 
the living, and no burden ought to be imposed on 
the dying, according to them, g. Hence the 
Holy Spirit acting in the Pope does well for us, 
in that, in his decrees, he always makes excep: 
tion of the article of death and of necessity. 10, 
‘Those priests act wrongly and unlearnedly, who, 
in the case of the dying, reserve the canonical 
penances for purgatory. 11. Those tares about 
changing of the canonical penalty into the penalty 


of pury seem surely to have been sown 
site We tenes were sf . 22. Formerly 
the canonical penalties were imposed not after, 
but before absolution, as tests of true contrition, 
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13. The dying pay all penalties by death, and 
42 already deed to’ the fauom Inwe, and are by 
right relieved from them. 14. 'The imperfect 
soundness or charity of a dying person neces- 
sarily brings with it great fear, and the less it is, 
the greater the fear it brings. 15. This fear 
and horror is sufficient by itself, to say nothing 
of other things, to constitute the pains of pur- 
ratory, since it is very near to the horror of 
lespalr, 16, Hell, purgatory, aud heaven ap- 
pear to differ as despair, almost despalr, and 
peace of mind differ. 17. With souls in pur- 
gatory it seems that it must needs be that, as 
horror diminishes, so charity increases. 18, Nor 
does it seem to be proved by any reasoning or 
any scriptures, that they are outside of the state 
‘of merit or of the increase of charity. 19. Nor 
does this appear to be proved, thut they are sure 
and confident of their own blessedness, at least 
all of them, though we may be very sure of it. 
20. Therefore the Pope, when he speaks of the 
plenary remission of all penalties, does not mean 
simply of all, but only of those imposed by himself. 
21. Thus those preachers of indulgences are in 
error whosay that, by the indulgences of the Pope, 
a man is loosed and saved from all punishment. 
22. For in fact he remits to souls in purgatory 
no penalty which they would have had to pay in 
this life weconding to the canons 23. If any 
entire remission of all penalties can be granted to 
any one, it is certain that it is granted to none 
but the most perfect, that is, to very few. 24. 
Hence the greater part of the people must needs 
be decelved by this indiseriminate and high 
sounding promise of release from penalties. 25. 
Such power as the Pope has over purgatory in 
meral, such has every bishop in his own 
iocese, and every curate in his own parish, in 
particular. 
granting remission to souls, not by the power of 
the keys (which is of no avail in this case) but by 
the way of suffrage. 27. They preach man, 
who say that the soul flies out of purgatory as 
soon as the money thrown into the chest ratiles. 
28 It iscertain that, when the money rattles in 
the chest, avarice and gain may be increased, 
ut the suffrage of the Ehnreh depends on the 
will of God alone. 29. Who knows whether 
all the souls in purgatory desire to be redeemed 
from it, according to the story told of Saints 
Severinus and Paschal. 30. No man is sure of 
the reality of his own contrition, much less of 
the attainment of plenary remission. 31. Rare 
aa is a true penitent, so rare is one who truly 
buys indulgences—that is to say, most rarc. 
32. Those who believe that, through letters of 
pardon, they are made sure of thelr own salva- 
tion, will be eternally damned along with their 
teachers. 33. We must especially beware of 
those who my that theae pardons from the Pope 
are that inestimable gift of God by which man is 
reconciled to God. 34. For the grace conveyed 
by these pardons has respect only to the penal- 
. of emir petitsction., which are of 
wuman 8} intment. 35. ‘hey preach no 
Christian doctrine, who teach thet contrition is 
not for those who buy souls out of 
urgatory or Kd confessional licences. 2 
very. Christian who feels true compunction has 
of right plenary remission of pain and guilt, even 
without. letters of pardon. 3 true 
Christian, whether living or dead, bas a in 
all the benefits of Cl and of the Oburch, 
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26. “The Pope acts most rightly in | 
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God, even without Ietters of par- 
ion. 38. Theremission, however, imparted b; 
the Pope is by no means to be deg) iaed, ‘since it 
is, as 1 have said, w<leclaration of the Divine re- 
mission. 39. It is a most difficult thing, even 
for the most learned theologians, to exalt at the 
same time in the eyes of the people the ample 
effect of pardons and the necessity of true con- 
trition. 40. True contrition seeks and loves 
unishment; while the ampleness of pardons re- 
jaxes it, and causes men to hate it, or at least 
gives occasion for them todoso, 41, Apostolic 
ardons onght to be proclaimed with cantion, 
jest the people shonld falsely suppose that they 
are placed before other good works of charity. 
42. Christians should be taught that it is not 
the mind of the Pope that the buying of pardons 
is to be in any way compared to works of mercy. 
43. Christians should be taught that he who 
gives to a poor mnn, or lends to a needy man, 
does better than if he bought pardons. 44. Be- 
cause, by a work of charity, charity increases, 
and the man becomes better; ‘while, by means of 
pardons, he docs not become better, but ouly 
freer from punishment. 45. Christians should 
Ve taught that he who sees any one in need, and, 
passing him by, gives moncy for pardons, is not 
urchasiug for himself the indulgences of the 
Pope, but the anger of God. 46. Christians 
should be taught that, unless they have super- 
are bound to keep what fs 
ieir own houscholds, 
hh iz om pardons. 47. 


gies him by 












and by no means to lay 
Christians should be taught that, while they are 
free to buy pardons, they are not commanded to 
do so. 48. Christians should be taught that 
the Pope, in granting pardons, has both more 
need and more desire that devout prayer should 
be made for him, than that beni f should be 
readily paid. 49. Christians should be taught 
that the Pope's pardons are useful, if they do 
not put their trust in them, but most hurtful, if 
through them they lose the fear of God. 50. 
Christians should be taught Ubat, if the Pope 
were acquainted with the exactions of the 
reachers of pardons, he would prefer that the 
asilica of St. Peter should be burnt to ashes, 
than that it should be built up with the skin, 
flesh, and bones of his sheep. 51, Christians 
should be taught that, as it would be the duty, 
so it would be the wish of the Pope, even to sell, 
if necessary, the Basilica of St. Peter, and to 
give of his own money to very many of those 
from whom the preachers of pardons extract 
money. §2. Vain is the hope of salvation 
through letters of pes even if a commi 
—nay the Pope himself —were to pled, 
own soul for them, 53, They are enemies of 
Christ and of the Pope, who, inwrder that par- 
dons may be preached, condemn the word of 
God to utter silence in other .churches. S: 
Wrong is done to the word of God when, in 
same sermon, an equal or longer time is spent on. 
pardons that on it. 55. The mind of the Pope 
necessarily is that, if pardons, which ere a 
small matter, are 
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clear that they are at least not temporal treas- 
ures, for these are not so readily ‘lavished, bat 
only accumulated, by many of the preachers. 
58. Nor are they the merits df Christ and of the 
saints, for these, independently of the Pope, are 
ulways working tid to the inuer man, and the 
cross, death, and hell to the outer man. 59. 
8t. Lawrence said that the treasures of the 
Church are the poor of the Church, but be spoke 
according to the use of the word in histime. 60. 
We are not speaking rasbly when we say that 
the keys of the Church, bestowed through the 
merits of Christ, are that treasure. 61. For it 
is clear that the power of the Pope is alone 
sufficient for the remission of penalties and of 
reserved cases. 62, The true treasure of the 
Church is the Holy Gospel of the glory and grace 
of God. 63. This treasure, however, is de- 
servedly most hateful, beeause it makes the first 
to be lust. 64. While the treasure of indul- 
gences is deservedly most ucceptable, because it 
makes the lust to be frst. 65. Tence the 
treasures of the Gospel are nets, wherewith of 
old they fished for the men of riches. 66. The 
treasures of indulgences are nets, wherewith they 
now fish for the riches of men. 67. Those in- 
dulgences, which the preachers loudly proclaim 
to be the greatest graces, ure seen to be truly 
such as regards the promotion of gain. 68. 
Yet they are in reality in no degree to be com- 
pared to the grace of God and the piety of the 
cross, $9. Bishops and curates are bound to 
receive the commissaries of apostolic pardons 
with all reverence, 70, But they are still more 
bound to see to it with all their eyes, and take 
heed with all their cars, that these men do not 
preach their own dreams in place of the Pope's 
commission. 71. He who speaks against the 
truth of apostolic pardons, let him be anathema 
and accursed. 72. But he, on the other hand, 
who exerts himself against the wantonness and 
licence of speech: of the preachers of pardons, let 
him be blessed. 73. As the Pope justly uh 
ders against those who use any kind of” contri- 
vance fo the injury of the traffic in pardons. 74. 
Much more is it he intention to thunder against 
those who, under the pretext of pardons, use 
contrivances to the injury of holy charity and of 
truth, 75, To think that Papal pardons have 
such power that they could absolve a man even 
if—by an impossibility —he hud violated the 
Mother of God, is madness. 76. We aftirm on 
the contrary that Papal pardons cannot take 
away even the least of venial sins, as regards its 
guilt. 77. The saying that, even if St. Peter 
were now Pope, he coul nt no greater graces, 
is blasphemy against St. Peter and the Pope. 78. 
We affirm on contrary that both he and any 
other Pope has greater graces to grant, namely, 
the Gospel, powers, gifts of healing, etc. (1 Cor. 


‘xii. 9), . To Bay that the cross set up among 


the insignia of the Papal arms is of equal power 
with the cross of Christ is Disspherny, 80. 
curates, and theologians who 
pes to have currency among 
‘the people, will have to render an account. 81. 
‘This Hvenoe:in the preaching of pardons makes 
it no easy: thitig, even for learned men, to pro- 
tect the: reverence due to the Pope against the 
calutmpies, or, at all events, the keen question- 

rof the talty. fa. As for instance: — Why 
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of souls—this being the most just of all reasons— 
if he redeems an infinite number of souls for the 
sake of that most fatal thing money, to be spent 
on building a basilica —this being a very slight 
reason? 83. Again; why do funeral’ masses 
and anniversary musses for the deceased con- 
tinue, and why does uot the Pope return, or per- 
mit the withdrawal of the funds bequeathed for 
this purpose, since it is a wrong to pray for 
those who are already redeemed? 84. Again; 
what is this new kindness of God and the Pope, 
in that for money’s sake, they permit an impious 
man and an enemy of God to redeem a pious soul 
which loves God, and yet do not redeem that 
same pious and beloved soul, out of free charity, 
on account of itsown need? 85. Again; why 
is it that the penitential canons, long since abro- 
gated and dead in themselves in very fact and 
not only by usage, are yet still redeemed with 
money, through the granting of indulgences, a8 
if they were full of life? 86. Again; why 
does not the Pope, whose riches are at this day 
more ample than those of the wealthiest of the 
wealthy, build the one busilica of St. Peter with 
his own money, rather than with that of poor be- 
lievers? 87. Again;» what does the Pope re- 
mit or impart to those who, through perfect con- 
trition, bave a right to plenary remission and 
participation? 88. Again; what greater good 
would the Church receive if the Pope, instead of 
once, as he does now, were to bestow these re- 
missions and participations a hundred times @ 
day on any one of the faithful? 89. Bince it is 
the salvation of souls, rather than money, that 
the Pope secks by his pardons, why does he 
suspend the Jetters and pardons granted Iong ago, 
since they are equally efficacious. go. To repress 
these scruples and arguments of the laity by 
force alone, and not to solve them by giving 
reasons, is to expose the Church and the Pope to 
the ridicule of their enemies, and to make 
Christian men unhappy. 9. If then pardons 
were preached according to the spirit and mind 
of the Pope, all these questions would be re- 
solved with ease: nay, would not exist. 92. 
Away then with all those prophets who say to 
the people of Christ: ‘Peace, peace,’ and there 
is no peace. 93. Blessed be all those prophets, 
who say to the people of Christ: ‘The cross, 
the cross,” and there is no cross, 94. Christians 
should be exhorted to strive to follow Christ 
their head through pains, deaths, and hells. 95. 
And thus trust to enter heaven through many 
tribulations, rather than in the security of 
eas ‘—HI. Wace and C. A, Buchheim, Firet 
Dr 


neiples of the Reformation, pp. 6-18. 

. D. 1517-1521.— Favoring circumstances 
under which the Reformation in. Germany 
gained ground.—The Bull “ Exurge Domine.’ 
—Excommunication of Luther.—The im; 
summons from Worms.—‘“‘It was fortunate for 
Luther's cause that he lived under a prince like 
the Elector of Saxony. Frederick, indeed, was a 
devout catholic; he bad made a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, and had filled All Saints’ Church at 
Wittenberg with relics for which he had given 
large sums of money. His attention, however, 
was now entirely en; by his new univer- 
sity, and he waa unwilling to offer mp to men 
like Tetzel so great an ornament of it as Dr. 
Martin Luther, since whose appointment at Wit- 
tenberg the number of students had so wonder- 
fully increased as to throw the universities of. 
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Erfurt and Leipsic quite into the shade... . As 
one of the principal Electors he was completely 
iaster in his own dominions, and indeed through- 
out Germany he was as much respected as the Em- 
peror; and Maximilian, besides his limited power, 
was deterred by his political views from taking 
any notice of the quarrel, Luther had thus full 
liberty to prepare the great movement that was 
toensue ... The contempt entertained by Pope 
Leo X. for the whole affair was also favourable 
to Luther, for Frederick might not at first have 
been inclined to defend him against the Court of 
Rome. The Court of Rome at length be- 
came more senrible of the importance of Luther's 
innovations and in August 1518, he was com- 
manded either to recant, or to appear and answer 
for his opinions at Rome, where Sil ester Prierias 
and the bishop Ghenucci di Arcoli had been ap- 
pointed his judges. Luther had not as yet 
dreamt of throwing off his allegiance to the Ro- 
man See. In the pi ding May he had ad- 
dressed a letter to the Pope himself, stating his 
views in a firm but modest and respectful tone, 
and declaring that he could not retract them! 
The Elector Frederick, at the instance of the 
university of Wittenberg, which trembled tor 
the Hfe of it’ bold and distinguished professor, 
prohibited Luther's journey to Rome, and ex: 
ressed his opinion that the question should be 
decided in Germany by impurtial judges. Leo 
consented to send a legute to Augsburg to deter- 
mine the cause, and Felected for that purpose 
Cardinal Thomas di Vio, better known by the 
name of Cajctanus, derived from his native city 
of Gacta .. Luther set out for Augsburg on 
foot provided with several letters of recommenda- 
tion from the Elector, and a safe conduct from 
the Emperor Maxinulian —. Luther appeured 
before the cardinal for the first time, October 
12th, at whose fect he fell, but it was soon ap 
parent that no agreement could be expected 
Cajetanus, who had at first behaved with great 
moderation and politeness, grew warm, demanded 
an unconditional retraction, forbade Luther again 
to appear before him till he was prepared to 
make it, and threatened hina with the censures 
of the Church. The fate of Juss staretl Luther 
in the face, and he determined to fly His pat- 
ron Staupitz procured him u horse, and on the { 
Doth of Octoter, Langemantel, a raagistrate of 
Augsburg, caused a postern in the walls to be 
opened for him before day had well dawned . 
Cajetanus now wrote to’ the Elector Frederick 
complaining of Luther's refractory departure 
from Augsburg, and requiring either that, he 
should be sent to Rome or at least be bu: 
from Saxony. . . . So uncertain were Li 
prospects that he made preparations for his < 
| paler ... At length, Peed on the eve of his 
leparture, he received an intimation from Fred- 
erick that he might remain at eter: Be- 
fore the close of the year he gained a f acces- 
sion of strength the arrival of Melanchthon, 
pupil of Reuchlin, who had obtained the ap: 
pointment of Professor of Greek in the univer- 
‘sity. lerick offered a fresh disputation at 
berg; but Leo X. adopted a course more 
consonant with the pretensions of an infallible 
Ohburch by issuing a Bull dated November 9th 
1618, which, without adverting to Luther or his 
opinions, and enforced the received 
doctrine of indulgences. It however, to 
desired effect... . Leo now tried 
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the effects of seduction. Carl Von Miltitz, a 
Baxon nobleman, canon of Mentz, Tréves, and 
Meissen, . . . was despatched to the Elector 
Frederick with the present of a golden rose, and 
with instructions to put un cad, as best he might, 
to the Lutheran schism. On his way through 
Germany, Miltitz soon perceived that three 
fourths of the people were in Luther's favour; 
nor was his reception ut the Saxon Court of a 
nature to afford much encouragement. . . . Mil- 
tutz, saw the necessity for conciliation, Having 
obtained an interview with Luther at Altenbury 
Miltitz persuaded him to promise that he would 
be silent, provided a like restraint were placed 
upon his adversaries... Luther was even in- 
duced to address a letter to the Pope, dated from 
Altenburg, March 3ni 1519, in which, in humble 
terms, he expressed his 1egret that his motives 
should have been misinterpreted, and solemnly 
declared that he did not mean to dispute the 
power and authority of the Pope and the Church 
of Rome, which he considered superior to every- 
thing except Jesus Chnst alone... . The truce 
effected by Miltitz lasted only a few months. [t 
was broken by a disputation to which Dr. Eck 
challenged Bodenstein, a Leipsic professor, bet- 
ter known by the name of Carlstadt. . The 
Leipsie disputation was preceded and followed 
by a host of controversies The whole mind of 
Germany was in motion, and it was no longer 
with Lather alone that Rome had to contend 
All the celebrated names in art and literature 
sided with the Reformation, Erasmus, Ulrich 
vou Hutten, Melanchthon, Lucas Crauach, Al- 
bert Durer, and others ans Sachs, the Meister- 
sduger of Nuremberg, composed in his honour 
the pretty song called ‘the Wittenberg Nightin- 
gale’ Silvester von Schaumburg and Franz you 
hingen invited Luther to then castles, in case 
he were driven from Saxony; and Schaumburg 
declared that 100 more Fran oniun knights were 
y to protect him The Elector Fred 
enck became daily more convinced that his doc- 
trines were founded in deripture —. Mean- 
winle, Luther had made great stees in lus 
opinions since the publication of his Theses, .. , 
He hud begun to impugn many of the principles 
of the Romish church, aud/so fur from any 
longer recognising the paramount authority of 
the Pope, or even of « general council, he was 
now disposed to submit to no rule but the Bible. 
‘The more mid spirits were alarmed at his bold- 
ness, and even Frederick bimself exhorted hin 
to moderation. It must be acknowledged, in- 
deed, that Luther sometimes damaged bis cause 
by the intemperance of his language; an instance 
of which is afforded by the remarkable letter he 
addressed to Leo X., April 6th 1520, as a dedica- 
tion to his treatise ‘De Libertate @bristiaua.’. , . 
The letter just alluded to was, perhaps, the im- 
mediate cause of the famous Bull, ‘Exurge Dom- 
ine,’ which Leo fulminated against Luther, 
ceases 1520. abe ee. which is bern 
in mild terms, condemned forty-one 
extracted Luther's works, llowed him 
sixty days to recant, invited him to Rome, if he 
pleased to come, under # safe conduct, and te- 
quired him to cease from 
‘and to burn his publish 
not conform within 
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to Rome; and all places that gave them shelter 
were threatened with en interdict. The Bull 
was forwarded to Archbishop Albert of Mentz; 
but in North Germany great ifficulty was found 
in publishing it, . . . On December 10th Luther 
consummated his rebellion by taking that final 
which rendered it impossible for him to re- 
. On the banks of the Elbe before the Els- 
ter Gate of Wittenberg, ... Luther, in the 
presence of a large body of professors and stu- 
dents, solemnly committed with bis own hands 
to the flaines the Bull by which he had b 
demned, together with the code of 1 
Jaw, and the writings of Eck and Emsc 
ponents, ... On January 8rd 1521, Lui 
his followers were solemnly excommunicated by 
Leo with bell, book, and candle, and an image 
of him, together with his writings ‘was commit- 
ted to the flames... . At the Diet of Worms 
which was held soon after, the Emperor (Charles 
V., who succeeded Maximilian in 1519] having 
ordered that Luther’s books should be delivered 
up to the magistrates to be burnt, the States rep- 
resented to him the uselessness and impolicy of 
such a wep. pointing out that the doctrines of 
Luther had already sunk deep into the hearts of 
the ople; and they recommended that he 
should be summoned to Worms and interrogated 
whether he would recant without any disputa- 
tion. . . . In compliance with the advice of the 
States, ‘the Emperor issued a mandate, dated 
March 6th 1521, summoning Luther to appear at 
Worms within twenty-one days. It was uccom- 
panied with a safe conduct.”—T. H. Dyer, List. 
of Morlern Europe, dk. 2, ch. 3 (c. 1). 


Aso mm: L. von Ranke, Hist. 
> 









f the Reforma- 
Bayne, Martin 
ch. 3—k.B, ch. 
6 (0, 1-2).—J. E, Durras, Hist. of the Church, 7th 
period, ch, 1 (v. 4).—P. Schall, Hixt. of the Chris- 
tian 

A, D. 1519-1524.—The sale of Indulgences 
in Switzerland.—Beginning of the Reforma- 
tion under Zwingli.— Neur the close of the 
yeur 1518, Ulric Zwingle, or Zwingli, or Zuin- 
glius, already much respected for his zealous 
Piety nnd bis learning, ** was appointed preacher 
in the colleginte church at Zurich, The crisis of 
his appearance on this scene was so extraordinary 
88 to indicate to every devout mind a providen- 
tial dispensation, designed to raise up a second 
instrument in the work of reformation, and that, 
almost by the same means which had been em- 
loyed to produce the first. One Bernhard 
jamson, or Sanson, a native of Milau, and ao 
Franciscan monk, selected this moment to open 
a sale of indulgences at Zurich. He was the 
Tetzel of Switzerland. He preached through 
many of its provinces, exercising the same trade, 
‘with the same blasphemous pretensions and the 
same clamorous effrontery; and in a land of 
greater paced fesedomn his impostures excited 






















even a more general disgust... . 
He encountered no opposition till he arrived at 
Zurich. But ere appeara a circumstance which 
throws a shade of distinction between the almost 


of Samson and Tetzel. The 


ter obeerved in his ministration all the neces- 
Gary ecclesiastical forms; the former omitted to 
Season his cendentiols to the bishop of the dio- 
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fmmsdsecaly, directed Zwingle and the other 
tors to exclude the stranger from their churches. 
The first who had occasion to show obedience to 
this mandate was John Frey, minister of Stauf- 
berg. Bullinger, Dean of Bremgarten, was the 
second, From Bremgarten, after a severe alter- 
cation which ended by the excommunication of 
that dignitary, Samson proceeded to Zurich. 
Meanwhile Zwingle had been engaged for about 
two months in rousing the indignation of the 
people it the same object; and 80 success- 
fully did he support the instruction of the Bishop, 
and such efficacy was added to bis eloqueuce by 
the personal unpopularity of Samson, that the 
sevate determined not so rouch as to admit bim 
within the gates of the city. A deputation of 
honour was appointed to welcome the pontifical 
legate without the walls, He was then com- 
manded to absolve the Dean from the sentence 
launched against him, and to depart from the 
canton. He obeyed, and presently turned his 
steps towards Italy and repassed the mountains. 
This took place at the end of February, 1519. 
‘The Zurichers immediately addressed a strong 
remonstrunce to the Pope, in which they de- 
nounced the misconduct of his agent. Leo re- 
plied, on the last of April, with characteristic 
mildness; for though he maintained, as might be 
expected, the Pope’s authority to grant those in- 
duigenc . yet he accorded the prayer of 
the petition so fat as to recall the preacher, and 
promise his punishment, should he be con- 
victed of having exceeded his commiasion. . . . 
But Zwingle’s views were not such as long to be 
approved by an episcopal reformer in that (the 
Koman] church... He began to invite the 
Bishop, both by public and private solicitations, 
hh perfect respect but great earnestness, to 
give his adhesion to the evangelical truth . . 
und to permit the free preaching of the gospel 
throughout his diocese... . From the bey g 
of his preaching at Zurich it was his twofold ob 
ject to instruct the people in the meaning, de- 
sign, and character Of the scriptural wri 
and at the same time to teach them to seek their 

religion only there. His very first_ proceed 
was to substitute the gospel of St. Matthew, a8 
the text-book of his discourses, for the scraps of 
Scripture exclusively treated by the pepel preach- 
ers; and he pursued this purpose by next illus- 
trating the Acts of the Apvetles, and the epistles 
of Paul and Peter. He considered the doctrine 
of justification by faith as the corner-stone of 
Christinnity, and he strove to draw away his 
hearers from the gross observances of a phara- 
saical church to a more spiritual conception of 
the covenant of their redemption. . . . His suo- 
cess was so considerable, that at the end of 1519 
he numbered as many as 2,000 disciples; and his 
influence so powerful among the chiefs of the 
commonwealth, that he procured, in the follow- 
ing year, an official decree to the effect: That. 
all pastors and ministers should thenceforward 
reject the unfaithful devices and ordinances of 
men, and teach with freedom such doctrines only 
as rested on the authority of the Prophecies, 
gospels, and apostolical epistles.”"—G. Wadding- 
Hist, the jon, ch, 27 (v. 8).— 


ton, 

“With unflaggin zeal and courage Zwingli 
followed his eal ta itics, viz, to rear @ re- 
Pith perfect atonal indepandenos "Tinks 30 
wi to 
his influence Zurich in 1521 abolished ‘Rels- 
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Jaufen,’ and the system of foreign pay [merce- 
nary military service} This step, however, 
brought down on the head of Zurich the wrath 
of the twelve sister republics, which bad just 
aigned a military contract with Francis I... I 
was only in 1522 that he Began to launch pamph- 
lets against the abuses in the Church-tasting, 
celibacy of the clergy und the like. On the 20th 
of January, 1528, Zwingli obtained from the 
Council of ‘Zmich the opening of a public reli- 
gious discussion in presence of the whole of the 
clergy of the cantou, and representatives of the 
Bishop of Constance, whose assistance in the 
debate the Council had invited. In 67 theses, 
remarkable for their penctration and clearness, he 
sketched out his contession of faith and plan of 
reform .. . On the 25th of October, 1523, a 
second discussion initiated the practical conse: 
uences of the reformed doctrine — the abroga- 
tion of the mass and image worship Zvingli’s 
system was virtually that of Calvin, but was con- 
ceived in a broader spirit, und curried out Juter 
on in a far milder manner by Bullinger. . . . 
The Council gave the fullest approval to the 
Reformation In 1524 Zwingli married Anne 
Reinhard, the widow of a Zurich nobleman 
(Meyer von Knonau), aud so discarded the prac 
tico of celibacy obtaining amongst priests... 
In 1524 Zwingli began to effect the most sweep- 
ing changes with the view of overthrowing the 
whole fabric of medieval superstinon Tn the 
direction of reform he went fur beyoud Luther, 
who had retained oral confession, altar pictures, 
& The introduction of his reforms in Zurich 
called forth but litue opposition True, there 
were the risings of the Amubuptists, but these 
were the same everywhere . . . Pictures and 
images were removed from the churches, under 
overument direction . . At the Landgemem- 
jen [parish gatherings} ealled for the purpose, the 
people gave un enthusiastic assent to his doctrines, 
and declared themselves ready ‘to die for the 
gospel truth.’ Thus 1 national Church was ¢s- 
tablished, severed frum the diocese of Coustance, 
and placed under the control of the Council of 
Zurich and a clerical synod ‘The convents were 
turned into schools, hospitals, and poorhouses ” 
—Mrs. L. Hug and R. Stead, Switzerland, ch. 
Atso mn: H. Stebbing, Lest. of the Reforma- 
tion, ch. 7 (v. 1),—C. ard, The Iteformation 
(Hibbert Lect’s, 1888), lect. 7.—J. H Merle D'Au- 
bigné, Hist, of the Reformation, bk, 8 and 11 (0, 
}).—M. J. Spalding, Mist. of the Protestant 
formation, pt. 2, ch. 5—P. Schaff, Hist. of the 
Christian Ohureh, v. 7, ch. 1-8 
A.D. 1525-152: Luther before the Diet at 
‘Worms.—His friendly abduction and conceal- 
ment at Wartburg.— His translation of the 
Bible.—‘'On the 2nd of April [1521], the Tues- 
day after Easter, Luther set out on his momen- 
tous journey. Ie travelled in a cart with three 
of his friends, the herald riding in front in his 
coat of arms, . . . The Emperor had not waited 
for his appearance to order his books to be burnt. 
‘When he reached Erfurt on the way the sentence 
had just been proclaimed. The herald asked him 
if he still meant to go on. ‘I will go,’ he said, 
“if there are as many devils in Worms as there 
are tiles upon the house-tops. Though they 
burnt Huss, they could not burn the truth.’ The 
Brfurt sti ts, in retaliation, had thrown the 
Bull into the water. The Rector and the heads 
of the university gave Luther a formal reception 
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as an old and honoured member; he preached at 
his old convent, and he preached again at Gotha 
and at Eisenach, Caietan had protested against 
the appearance in the Diet of an excommuni- 


tt | ented heretic, ‘The Pope himself had desired that 


the safe-conduct should not be respected, and 
the bishops had said that it was unnecessary, 
Manauvres were used to delay him on the road 
till the time allowed had expired, But there was 
a fierce sense of fairness in the Iny members of tho 
Diet, which it was dangerous to outrage. Franz 
von Sickingen hinted that if there was foul play 
it might go hard with Cardinal Caietan—and Von 
Sickingen was a man of his word in such mat- 
ters. On the 16th of April, at ten in the morn- 
ing, the cart entered Worms, bringing Luther in 
lus monk's dress, followed und attended by a 
crowd of cavaliers. The town’s people were all 
out to see the person with whose name Germany 
was ringing As the cart passed through the 
gates the warder on the walls blew a blast upon 
his trumpet. . Luther needed God to stand 
by him, for in all thut great gathering he could 
count on few ussured friends. The princes of 
the empire were resolved that he should have 
fair play, but they were little inclined to favour 
further a disturber of the public pence. The 
Diet sute in the Bishop's palace, and the next 
evening Luther appeared The presence in 
which he found himself would have tried the 
nerves of the bravest of men. the Emperor, 
sternly hostile, with his retinue of Spanish 
pnests and nobles, the archbishops and bishops, 
all of opinion that the stake was the only fittin; 

place for so insolent a heretic, the dukes an 

burona, whose stern eyes were little likely to re- 
veal their sympathy, if sympathy any of them 
felt Onc of them only, George of Frundsberg, 
had touched Luther on the shoulder as he passed 
through the ante room ‘Little monk, little 
monk,’ be sail, ‘thou hast work before thee, 
that I, and many a mun whose trade is war, 
never faced the Jike of. If thy heart is right, 
and thy cause good, go on in God's name. He 
will not forsake thee,’ A pile of books stood on 
a table when he was brought forward. An 
officer of the court read the titles, asked if he 
acknowledged than, and whether he was ready 
to retract them Luther was nervous, not with- 
out cause He answered in a low voice that the 
books were his. To the other question he could 
not reply at once. He demanded time, His first 
appearance had not left a favourable impression ; 
he was allowed a night to consider ‘he next 
morning, April 18, be had recovered himself he 
came in fresh, courageous, and collected. His 
old enemy, Eck, was this time the spokesman 
against him, und asked what he was prepared to 
do. He said firmly that his writings were of 
three kinds: some on simple Gospel truth, which 
all admitted, and which of course he could not 
retract; some against ‘Papal laws and customs, 
which bad tried the consciences of Christians 
and had been used os excuses to oppress and 
spoil the German poople. If he retracted these 
he would cover himself with sliame. In a third 
sort he had attacked particular persons, and per- 
haps bad been too violent. Even here ire declined 
to retract simply, but would admit his fault if 
fault could be proved. He gave his answers in 
a clear strong voice, in first, and then in 
German, There wasa 


pause, and then Eck 
that he hed spoken disrespectfully; his 
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had been already condemned ut the Council at 
Constance ; let him retract on these special points, 
and he should have consideration for the rest. 
He required a plain Yes or No from him, ‘ with- 
out horns.’ The taunt roused Luther's blood 
His full brave self was in his reply. ‘1 will give 
you an apswer,’ he said, ‘which has neither horns 
nor teeth. Popes have erred and councils have 
erred. Prove to me out of Scripture that I 
am wrong, and I submit Till then my con- 


science binds me Here I stand I can do no 
more God help me, Amen’ All day long the 
storm raged Night had fallen, and torches 






were lighted in the hall before the sitting Closed 
Luther was dismissed at last, it was supposed, 
and perhaps intended, that he was to be taken to 
adungeon But the heurts of the Jay members 
of the Diet had been touched by the courage 
which he had shown. They would not permit a 
hand to be laid on him'.. When he had 
reached his lodging again, be flung up lis hands 
‘Tam through |’ he cried. ‘Iam through! If 
Thad a thousand heads they should be struvk off 
‘one by oue before 1 would retract" The same 
evening the Elector Frederick sent for him, and 
told him he had done well and bravely But 
though he had escaped so far, he was pot ac- 
quitted Charles conceived that he could be 
now deult with as an obstinate heretic At the 
next session (the day following), he informed 
the Diet that he would scnd Luther home to 
Wittenberg, there to be punished as the Church 
required "The utmost that lus friends could ob- 
tain was that further efforts should be made 
The Archbishop of Treves was allowed to td 
him that if he would acknowledge the infallinl- 
ity of councils, he might be permitted to doubt 
the infalhbilty of the Pope. But Luther stood 
simply upon Scripture There, and there only, 
was infallibility The Flector ordered lum home 
at once, tall the Diet should decide upon his fate 
... Amagority in the Dit, it was now cleur, 
would pronounce for his death. If he was sen- 
tenced by the Great Council of the Empue, the 
Elector would be no longer able openly to ‘pro- 
tect him. It was decided that he should disap- 
Pear, and disappear so completely that no trace 
of him should be discernible On his way buck 
through the Thuringian Forest, three or four 
miles from Altenstein, a party of armed men 
started out of the wood, set upon his carriage, 
seized and carried him off to Wartburg Castle 
There he remained, passing by ihe name of the 
Ritter George, and supposed to be some captive 
tee The secret was so well kept, that even 
the Elector’s brother was ignorant of his hiding 
place. Luther was as completely lost as if the 
earth had swallowed him... . On the 8th of 
May the Edict of Worms was issued, placing 
him under the ban of the empire; but he Baa be- 
come ‘ag the air invulnerable,’ and the fuce of 
the world had changed before he came back to it. 
Luther's abduction and residence at Wart- 
is the most picturesque incident in his life. 

pped his monk's gown, and was dressed 
like a gentleman ; the Jet his beard grow and wore 
& sword, . . . ‘The revolution, deprived of its 
wild meanwhile. An account of the 
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themselves, monks and nuns began to marry; 
there was nothing else for the nuns to do, turned 
as they were adrift without provision. The 
Mass in most of the churches im Saxony was 
changed into a Communion. But without Luther 
it was all chaos, and no order could be taken. 
So great was the ueed of him, that in December 
he went to Wittenberg in disguise; but it was 
not yet safe for him to remain there. He had to 
retreat to his castle agnin, and in that compelled 
retreat he bestowed on Germany the greatest of 
all the gifts which he was able io offer He be- 
gan to translate the Bible into clear vernacular 
German . . . He had probably commenced the 
work at the beginning of his stay at the castle. 
In the spring of 1522 the New ‘Testament was 
completed. In the middle of March, the Em- 
penn. hands now being fully occupied, the 
“lector sent him word that he need not coni 
himself any longer, and he returned finally to 
his home and his friends The New Testament 
vas printed in November of that year, and be- 
came at once a household book in Germany. . . . 
‘The Old Testament was tuken in hand at once, 
and in two years half of it was roughly finished.” 
—J_A Froude, Luther: a Short’ Biog., pp. 
28-35 

Atso1n G Waddington, Hist, of the free, 
tion, ch 13-14 (vr 1) —W. Robertson, Hist. Y 
the Regn of Charles V, bk 2 (0, 1)—C. fi 
Martin Luther and the Reformation, ch. 9.—J. 
Kosthn, Lafe of Luther, pt 3, ch, 9 

A. D. 1521-1535.—Beginning of the Protes- 
tant Reform movement in France.—Hesita- 
tion of Francis I.—His final persecution of the 
Reformers.— ‘The long contest for Gallican 
Tights had lowered the prestige of the popes in 
France, but it lad not weakened the Catholic 
Church, wlich was older then the monarchy 
itself, and, in the feclng of the people, was in- 
dissolubly associated with it. The College of 
the Sorbonne, or the Theological Faculty at 
Paris, and the Parhament, which had together 
mamtamed Gallican liberty, were united in stern 
hostility to all doctrinal innovations. . . . In 
Southern France a remnant of the Waldenses 
had survived, and the recollection of the Cath- 
arists was still preserved in popular songs and 
legends But the first movements towards re- 
form emanated from the Humanist culture, A 
literary and scientific spirit was awakened in 
France through the lively intercourse with Ital 
which subsisted under Louis XII. and Francis I, 
By Francis especially, Italian scholars and artists 
were induced iu large numbers to take up their 
abode in France. nchmen likewise visited 
Italy and brought home the classical culture 
which they acquired there. Among the scholars 
who cultivated Greek was Budeus, the foremost 
of them, whom Erasmus styled the ‘ wonder of 
France’ After the ‘Peace of the Dames’ was 
concluded at Cambray, in 1520, when Francis 
surrendered Italy to Charles V., a throng of 
triotsc Italians who feared or hated the Spa 
rule, streamed over the Alps and gave a new 
impulse to hterature and art. Poets, artists, and 
scholars found in the king a liberal and enthusi- 
astic patron. The new studies, especially He- 
brew and Greek, were opposed by all the might 
of the Sorbonne, the leader of which was the 
Syndic, Beda. He and his associates were on 
the watch for heresy, and every author who was 
suspected of overstepping the bounds of ortho- 
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doxy was immediately arcused and subjected to 
persecution. Thus two parties were formed, the 
one favorable to the new learning, and the other 
inimical to it and niptaly wad ied to the tradi- 
tional theology The Father of the French 
Reformation, or the one more entitled to this dis- 
tinction than any other, is Jacques Lefevre. . . 
Lefdvre was honored among the Humanists as 
the restorer of philosophy and science in the 
University Deeply imbued with # religious 
spirit, in 1509 be put forth a commentary on tl 
Psalms, and in 1512 a commentary on the Epistl 
of Paul. As early as about 1512, he said to his 
pupil Farel. ‘God will renovate ‘the world, and 
you will he a witness of it’. and in the last 
named work, he says thut the signs of the times 
betoken that a renovation of the Church is near 
athand. He teaches the doctrine of gratuitous 
justification, and dea)s with the Scriptures as the 
supreme and sufficient authority. But a mysti- 
cal, rather than a polemical vein characterizes 
him; and while this prevented him from break- 
ing with the Church, it also blunted the shurp- 
ness of the opposition which his opinions were 
adapted to produce One of his pupils was Bri- 
gonnet, Bishop of Meaux, who held the sxme 
view of jusulication with Lefevie, and fostered 
the evangelical doctrine in his diocese. The 
enmity of the Sorbonne to Lefevre and his school 
took § more aggressive form when the writings 
of Luther begun to be read in the University and 
elsewhere. . . . The Sorbonne [1521] formully 
condemned a dissertation of Lef@vre on a point 
of evangelical history, in which he had contro 
verted the traditiona) opinion JIe, with Furel, 
Gérard Roussel, and other preachers, fouud an 
asylum with Briconnet. Lefdvre translated the 
New Testament from the Vulgate, and, in a com- 
mentary on the Gospels, capliatly pronounced 
the Bible the sole rule of faith, which the indi- 
vidual might interpret for himself, and declared 
justieceson to be through faith alone, without 
uman works or merit It seemed as if Mcaux 
aspired to become another Wittenberg At 
length a commission of parliament was appointed 
to take cognizance of heretics in that district. 
Briconnet, either intimidated, as Beza asserts, or 
recoiling at the sight of an actual secession from 
the Church, joined in the condemnation of Luther 
and of his opinions, and even acquiesced in the 
ersecution which fell upon Protestantism within 
his diocese, Lefévre fled to Strasburg, was after- 
wards recalled by Francis L, but ultimately 
took up his abode in the court of the King’s sis- 
ter, Margaret, the Queen of Navarre. larga- 
ret, from the first, was favorably inclined to the 
new doctrines. There were two parties at the 
court, The mother of the King, Louisa of Savoy, 
and the Chancellor Duprat, were allies of the 
Sorbonne. .. . Margaret, on the contrary, a 
versatile and accomplished princess, cherished a 
eee ear 
igou jee of the ing 
the Reformers. fore the death of her 
first husband, ke of Alencon, and while 
she was a widow, she exerted her influence to 
the fall extent in behalf of Se pecseoumad Prot- 
estants, and in opposition tothe . After 
her marriage to Henry d’Albret, the King of 
Navarre, sho nares in her own little court 
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in the character of her daughter, the heroic 
Jeanne d’Albret, the mother of Henry IV., and 
in the readiness of the people over whom Marga- 
ret immediately ruled to receive the Protestant 
faith, Francis I., whose generous patron- 
Ago Oo! ists and men of letters gave him the- 
title of ‘Father of Science,’ had no love for the 
Sorbonne, for the Parliament, or for the monks. 
He entertained the plan of bringing Erasmus 
to Paris, and placing him at the bead of an 
institution of learning. He read the Bible with 
his mother und sister, and felt. no superstitious 
aversion to the leaders of reform. . . . The re- 
volt of the Constable Bourbon [see FRANCE: 
A. D, 1520-1528] made it necessary for Francis 
to conciliute the clergy; and the battle of Pavia, 
followed by the captivity of the King, and the 
regency of his mother, gave a free rein to the 
persecutors, An inquisitorial court, composed 
partly of laymen, was ordained by Parliament. 
Treretics weve burnetl at: Parle and? in the prov- 
inees. Louis de Berquin, who combined a cul- 
ture which won the admiration of Erasmus, 
with the religious earnestness of Luther, was 
thrown into prison” Three times the King in- 
terposed and rescued him trom the persecutors; 
but at last, in November, 1529, Berquin was 
hanged and bumed.—G. P, Fisher, The Refor- 
matwn, ch, 8." Such scenes [as the execution 
of Berquin], added to the preaching und dissemi- 
nation of the Scriptures and religious tracts, 
caused the desire for reform to spread far and 
wite In the autumn of 1534, a violent placard 
against the mass was posted’ about Paris, and 
one was even fixed on the king’s own chamber. 
‘The cry was soon raised, ‘ Death) death to the 
heretics!" Francis had long dallied with the 
Reformation. . .. Now. . he develops int 
what was quite contrary to his disposition, a 
cruel persecutor. A certain bourgeois of Paris, 
unaffected by any heretical notions, kept in those 
days a diary of what was going on in Paris. and 
from this precious document . we learn that 
between the 13th of November, 1584, and the 
13th of March, 1535, twenty so-called Lutherans 
were put to death in Paris . . The panic 
caused by the Anabaptist outbreak at Munster 
may perhaps accuunt for the extreme cruelty, . . . 
us Uke siege was in actual progress at the time. 
It was to defeud the memories of the martyrs of 
the 29th of January, 1535, and of others who 
had suffered elsewhere, and to save, if possible, 
those menaced with a similar fate, that Calvin 
wrote his ‘ Institution of the Christian Religion.’ 
A timid, feeble-bodied young student, he had 
fied from France [1535], in the hope of finding 
some retreat where he might lose himself in the 
studies he Joved. Passing through Geneva [1586] 
with the intention of stayin; ere only for & 
night, be met the fodefatig bic, ubiquitous, en- 
terprising, courageous Farel, who, taking him by 
the band, adjured him to stop and carry on the 
work in that city. Calvin shrank instinctively, 
but . . . wasforced to yield... . Oalvin once 
settled at Geneva bad no more doubt about his 
fife ee eee 
¥ in, France, dk. 1, 

er M. Bain 2a. othe Dee ae 
Huguenots of France, (e. 1).—R, T. Smtth, 
The Church in France, ch. 12. 
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A. D. 1522.—Election of Adrian VI. 


A.D, 1522-1525. — The deepening and” 
sttenglbentng. a Tie Lutheran Reformation 





and its systematic ization.—The two 
diets of Nuremberg.—T he Catholic League of 
Ratisbon.—The formal adoption of the Re- 


formed Religion in Northern Germany.—“ For- 
tunately for the reformation, the emperor was 
revented from executing the edict of Worms by 
Bis ‘aboence from Germany, by the civil commo- 
tions in Spain, and still more by the war with 
Francis 1., which extended into Spain, the Low 
Countries, and Italy, and for above eight years in 
volved him in a continued scries of contests and 
negotiations at a distance from Germany His 
brother, Ferdinand, on whom, as jowt president 
of the council of regency, the administration of af- 
fairs devolved, was occupied in quelling the dis 
contents in the Austrian territorics, and defending 
his right to the clowns of Hungary and Bohc 
mia; and thus the government of the empire was 
left to the council of regency, of which several 
members were inclined to favour innovation In 
consequence of these circumstances, the Luther 
ans were enabled to overcome the difficultws to 
which innovators of every kind are exposed 
and they were no less favoured by the changes 
at the court of Rome Leo dying mm 1521, Adnan, 
hia successor, who, by the influence of Charics, 
was ruined to the pontificul chair, on the 9th of 
Junuary, 22, suw and lamented the corrup 
tions of the Church, and his ingenuous, but im 
politic confessions, that the w church, béth | 
in its head and members, required a thorough 
reformation, strengthened thc arguments of 
Ins opponents. . Nothing, perhaps, proved 
more the surprising change of epimon im Ger 
many, the rapid qcrease of those whom we 
shall now distinguish by the name of Luthcrans, 
and the commencement of a systematic oppo 
sition to the church of Rome, than the trans 
actions of the two dicts of Nuremberg, wlach 
were summoned by the urchduke Ferdinand, 
principally for the purpose of enforcimg the ¢Ac 
cution of ihe edict of Worms Ina brief dated | 
in November, 1522, and addressed to the first 
diet, pope Adrian, after severely censuring the 
princes of the empire for not carrying into exe 
cution the edict of Worms, eahorted them, if 
mild and moderate measures failed, to cut off 
Luther from the body of the church, as a gan- 
grenedand incurable member. . At the same 
time, with singular inconsistency, he achuowl- 
edged the corruptions of the Roman court as the 
source of the evils which overspread the church, 
[and] promised as speedy % reformation as the 
nature of the abuses would admit . . The 
members of the dict, availing themselves of his 
avowal, advised him to assemble a council in Ger- 
many for the reformation of sbuses, and drew 
Up a list of « hundred grievances which they de- 
they would no longer tolerate, and, if not 
speedily delivered from such burdens, would 
relief by the authority with which God 
The recess of the dict, 
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the determination of » tree council, forbade the 
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that as priests who had married, or monks who 
had quitted their convents, were not guilty ofa 
civil crime, they were only amenable to an eccle- 
siastical juriadiction, and liable at the discretion 
of the ordinary to be deprived of their ecclesins- 
tical privileges and benefices. The Lutherans 
derived their greatest advantages from tbese 
proceedings, as the gress corruptions of the 
church of Rome were now proved by the ac- 
knowledgment of the pontiff himself... . From 
this period they confidently appealed to the con- 
fession of the pontiff, and as frequently quoted 
the hundred grievances which were enumerated 
in @ public and authentic act of the Germanic 
body They not only regarded the recess as a 
suspension of the edict of Worms, but construed 
the urticles in their own favour. . . . Hitherto 
the mnovators had only preached against the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Roman church, 
without exhibiting a regular system of their 
own” But now * Luther was persuaded, at the 
instances of the Saxon clergy, to form a regular 
system of fuith and discipline, he translated the 
service into the German tongue, modified the 
form of the mass, and omitted many supersti- 
tious ceremonics, but+he made as few innova- 
tions as possible, consistently with his own 
pmnciples ‘To prevent also the total alienation 
or misuse of the ecclesiastical revenues, he di- 
gested a project for their administration, by 
means of an anmnal committee, and by bis writ- 
ings and imfluence effected its introduction. 
Lider this judicious sy stem the revenues of the 
church, after a provision for the clergy, were 
appropriated for the support of schools; for the 
rchef of the poor, sich, and aged, of orphans and 











| widows, for the reparation of churches and sa- 


crei buildings; and for the erection of magazines 
and the purchase of corn against periods of 
scarcity These_regulations and ordinances, 
though not established with the public approba- 
tion of the Clector, were yct made with bis tacit 
acquiescence, and muy be considered as the first 
stitution of a reformed system of worship and 
ecclesustical polity, and in this institution the 
sample of the Churches of Saxony was followed 
by all the Lutheran commumties in Germany. 
‘The effects of these changes were soon visible, 
and particularly at the meeting of the second 
diet of Nuremberg, on the 10th of January, 
1524. Faber, canon of Strasburgh, who had 
been enjoined to make a progress through Ger- 
many for the purpose of preaching agaiust the 
Lutheran doctrines, durst not execute his com- 
mission, although under the sanction of a safe 
conduct from the council of regency. Even the 
legute Campegio could not venture to make his 
public entry into Nuremberg with the insignia 
of his dignity, . . . for fear of being insulted 
by the populace... . Instead, therefore, of 
annulling the acts of the preceding diet, the new 
assembly pursued the same line of conduct. . . 
The recess was, if possible, still more galling to 
the court of Rome, and more hostile to its ee 
rogatives than that of the former diet. . . . The 
Catholics, thus failing in their efforts to obtain 
the support of the diet, on the 6th of July, 1524, 
entered into an association at Ratisbon, under the 
auspices of Compesio, in which the archduke 
Ferdinand, the duke of Bavaria, and most of the 
German ps concurred, for enft the 
edict of Worms. At the same time, to 

the Germans, the legate published 29 articles for 
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the amendment of some abuses; but these being 
confined to poftts of minor importance, and ro- 
gnrding only the inferior clergy, produced no 
satisfaction, and were attended with uo effect 
Notwithstanding this formidable union of the 
Catholic princes, the proceedings of the dict of 
Nuremberg were but the prelude to more deci- 
sive innovations, which followed each other with 
wonderful rapidity. Fredenc the Wise, elector 
vfSaxony, dying in 1525, was succeeded by his 
brother, John the Constant, who publicly es- 
poused und professd the Lutheran doctrines 

‘he system recently digested by Luther, with 
many additional alterations, was introduced by 
his authority, and declared the established re 
ligion, and by Ius order the cclebrated Melanch- 
thon drew up an apology in defence of the 
reformed tenets for the princes who adopted 
them — Luther himself, who had in the preceding 
year thrown off the monastic habit, soon after 
the accession of the new sovereign ventured to 
gre the last proof of his emancipation from the 

fetters of the church of Rome, by espousing, on 
the 18th of July, 1525, Catherine Bora, a noble 
Indy, who had escaped from the nunnery at 
Nimptschen, and taken up her residence at Wit 
temberg The caample of the cle tur of Saxony 
was followed by Philip, landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, a prince of great influence and distin 
guished civil and military talents by the dukes 
of Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, and Zell, aud by 
the impertal cities of Nuremberg, Strasburgh, 
Frankfort, Nordhausen, Magdeburgh, Bruns 
wick, Bremen, and others of less importance 

Albert, margrave of Brandenburgh, grand 
master of the Teutonic order, mn 1535 re 
nounced his vow of cehbacy, made a public pro- 
fession of the Lutheran tenets, and, with the 
consent of Sigismond, hing of Poland, secularised 
Eustern Prussia '—W Cove, Heat of the Hous 
of Auatria, ch, 28 (v 1) 

Atso rs’ L von Ranke, That of the Reforma 
tian in Germany, bk 3, ch 2-3 (7 2) —P Bayne, 
Martin Luther: has Lafe and Work, bk 10-13 
(© 2) —L Hausver, she Perrod of the Reforma 
tion, ch 5-8 

A. D. 1523.—Election of Clement VIL. 

A.D. 1523- i§27-— The double-dealings of 
Pope Clement Vif. with the emperor and the 
king of France.—Imperial revenge.—The sack 
of ome. See Iraty A D 1593-1527, and 
5s 











A. D. 1524.—Institution of the Order of the 
Theatines. See Tneatines 

A. D. 1525-1529.—The League of Torgau.— 
Contradictory action of the Diets at Spires.— 
The Protest of Lutheran princes which gave 
rise to the name “ Protestants.”—‘At the 
Diet of Nuremberg it had been determined to 
hold an assembly shortly after at Spires for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs The princes 
‘were to procure beforehand from their councillors 
and scholars a statement of the pointa in dispute. 
‘The grievances of the nation were to be set forth, 
‘and remedies were to be sought for them. The 
uation was to deliberate and act on the great 
matter of religious reform. The prospect was 
that the evangelical party would be in the ma- 


Jority. ‘The papal court saw the danger that 
‘wes involved ly an assembly gathered for such a 


gor and determined to prevent berating: 
moment war was breakii between 
‘Charles and Francis. Chatles had no inclination 
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to offend the Pope. He forbade the assembly at 
Spires, and, by letters addressed to the princes 
individually, endeavored to drive them into the 
execution of the edict of Worms In conse- 
quence of these threatening movementa, the 
lector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Tossa 
entered into the defensive league of Torgau, in 
which they were joined by several Protestant 
communities The battle of Pavia and the cap- 
ture of Francis I [see France A D, 15251525] 
were cvents that appeared to be fraught witl 
ril to the Protestant cause In the Peace of 
fadmd (January 14, 1526) both sovereigns 
avowed the determination to suppress heresy, 
But the dangerous i prependorants obtained by 
the Emperor crcated an alarm Sircaghout Eu 
rope, and the releage of Fraucis was followed by 
the organization of a copfcderacy against Charles, 
of which Clement was the leading promoter [see 
Irary A J) 1523-1527] This changed the 
imperial pohey in reference to the Lutherans 
The Diet of Spires in 1526 unanimously resolved 
that, until the mecting of a g¢neral counci), every 
state should act in regard to the edict of Worms 
as it might answer to Gud and his imperal maj 
esty Once more Germany refused to stifle the 
Reformation, and adopted the principle that cach 
of the Component parts of the Empire should be 
left free to act according to its own will Tt was 
a measure of the lnghest importance to the cause 
of Protestantism It as a great landmark in the 
history of the Gorman Reformation ‘The war of 
the Eimperor and the Pope involved the necessity 
of toleratmg the Lutherans In 1527, an im 
perial army, composed largely of Lutheran in- 
fantry, captured and sacked the city of Rome 
For several months the Pope was held a prisoner 
For a number of years the position of Charles 
with respect to France and the Pope, and the 
fear of Turkish mvasion, had operated to em 
bolden and greatly strengthen the caux of 
Luther But now that the Emperor had gained 
a complete victory in Italy, the Catholte party 
revived its policy of repression "—G."P Fisher, 
The Reformation, ch 4—" While Ubarles and 
Clement were arranging matters in 1520, a new 
Diet was held at Spires, and the reactiomsts ex- 
erted themselves to obtain a reversal of that ordi 
nance of the Diet of 1526 which had given to the 
reformed doctrines 2 legal youuoa in Geeniany 
Had it been possible, the Papist Jeaders would 
have forced back the Dict on the old Edict of 
Worms, but in this they were baffled. Then 
they took up another line of defence and aggres- 
sion. Where the Worms Edict had been en- 
forced, it was, they urged, to be maintained; but 
all further propagation of the reformed doctrines, 
all religious innovation whatever, was to be for- 
bidden, pending the assemblaje of a General 
Council... is doom of arrest and paralysis 
—this imperions mandate, ‘Hitherto shall ye 
come, but no further,'— could not be brooked 
the followers of Luther. They Pp u - 
vantage of being admirably led, Philip of Hesse 
supplied some elements of sound counsel that 








were wanting in Luther himself. . Luther 
regarded with favour . . . the doctrine of pas. 
sive obedience. It was too much his notion thet 


devout Germans, ff their Emperor commanded 
them to renounce the truth, should simply die at 
the stake without @ murmur... . The J 
and recent inquiries seem to prove i 
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‘PHinces and Free Cities of Germany were hegin- 
ning to put shoulder to shoulder and organise resis- 
tance, in arms if necessary, to the Emperor and 
the Pope, that Luther com ‘Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,’ a psalm of trust in God, and 
in God only, as the protector of Christians He 
took no fervent interest, however, in the Diet, 
and Phihp and lus intrepid associates derived 
little active support from him These were in- 
flexibly determined thut the decree of the major 

ity should not be assented to Philip of Hesse, 
John of Saxony, Markgraf George the Pious of 
Brandenburg Anspach, the Dukes of Lunenburg 
and Brunswick, the Prince of Anhalt, and the 
representatives ‘of Strasburg, Nornberg, and 
twelve other free cities [Ulm, Constance, Reut- 
Jingen, Windsheum, Memmingen, — Lindau, 
Kempten, Heilbron, Isna, Weissemburgh, Nord 

lingen, and St Galicn], entered # solemn jnotest 
against the Popish resolution ‘They were called 
Protestants ‘The na KS 14 Customary with 
names that fclicttously «Apress and embody facts, 
was caught up in Germany sud passed into every 
country in Europe and the world "—P Bayné 

Martin Luther, hex Life and Work, 0k 4, ch 4 
2) 

ALHo1N L von Ranke, Hut of the Reforma 
tion sn Germany, bh 4-5 (¢ 2-8) —J HT Merle 
D’ Aubiené, [vt of the Reformation, th 10. ch 
14, and Uk 13, ch 1-6 (> 3-4)—J Alsog, Man 
ual of Unieersal Church Inet, nect B11 (08) 

A. D. 1527-1533.—The_ rupture with Eng- 
land, Sce ExcLavy A D_ 1527-1534 

A. D. 1530-1531.—The Diet at Augsburg.— 
Presentation and condemnation of the Prot- 
estant Confession of Faith.— The breach 
with the Reformation complete.—* In the scar 
1580, Charles V , seemg France prostrate, Italy 
quelled, and Solyman’ dfiven with lis own 
boundancs, determmed upon undertaling the 
decision of the great question of the Reforma 
tion The two conflicting parties were sum 
moned, and metat Augsburg — The s¢ctaries of 
Luther, huown by the general name of protes 
tants, were desirous to be distinguished from the 
other enemies of Rome, the eacesscs committed 
by whom would have thrown odium upon their 
cause, to be distinguished from the Zwmghan 
republicans of Switzerland, odious to the princes 
and to the nobles, aboye ail, they dented nor to 
be confounded with the anabaptists, proscribed 
by all as the enemies of society and of soul 
order. Luther, over whom there was still sus 
pended the sentence pronounced against him at 

‘orins, whereby he was declared a heretic 
could not appeur at Augsburg. his place was 
supplied by the learned and pacific Melancthon, 
aman timid and gentle as Erasinus, whose fnend 
he continued to be, despite of Luther, The 
elector, however, conveyed the great reformer as 
‘near to the place of convocation as regard to his 
friend’s personal safety rendered advisable He 
had him stationed in the strong fortress of Co- 
burg. From this place, Luther was ennbled to 
maintain with esse and expedition a constant im- 
tercourse with the protestant ministers. . . . 

‘delleyed in the possibility of effect- 
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him to resort to every effort, to try, by all the 
means in his power, to preserve the bond of 
Christianity, before he abandoned all hope of 80 
doing But towards the close of his life, dating 
from the period of the Dict of Augsburg, he 
openly discuuraged and dist laimed these wordy 
contests, in which the vanquished would never 
avow his defeat On the 26th of August, 1580, 
he writes ‘Iam utterly upposed to any effort 
being made to reconcile the two doctrines, for it 
is an impossibility, unless, indeed, the pope will 
consent to abjure papacy Let at suffice us that 
we have established our belief upon the basis of 
reason, and that we have asked for peace Why 
hope to Convcrt them to the trutht’ And on the 
same day (6th August), he tells Spalatin ‘I 
understand you have undertaken a notable mis 
sion — that of reconciling Luther and the pope. 
But the pope will not be reconciled and Luther 
refuses Be mindful how you sacrifice both 
time and trouble " ‘These prophecies were, 
however, unheeded the conferences took place, 
and the proustauts were required to furnish 
thei profession of faith — This was drawn up by 
Madancthon” The Confession, as drawn up by 
Melancthon, was adopted and signed by five 
Gectors, 30 ccclestastical princes, 23. secular 
punces, 22 abbots, 82 counts and barons, and 89 
freeand imperial cities, and has since been known 
as thc Augsburg Confession —J. Michelet, Lafe 
of Luther (tr by W Haztth, bh 3, ch 1" A 
difficulty now arose as to the public reading of 
the Confession in the Diet The Protestant 
princes, who had scverally signed it, contended 
against the Catholic’ princes, that, in’ fairness, it 
should be read, and aginst the emperor, that, if 
rad at all, 1t should be read in German, and not 
m Latm They were successful in both in- 
stances, and the Confession was publicly read in 
German by Bayer, one of the two chancellors of 
the Ector of Saxony, during the afternoon ses- 
sion of June 25, hdd im the chapel of the im- 
penal palace Campeggio, the Papul Legate, 
was absent The reading occupred two hours, 
aud the powerful Cffect it produced was, in & 
laige measure due to the rich, sonorous voice of 
Bayer, and to his distinct ariculation and the 
musical cadence of Ins periods Having finished, 
he handed the Confcssion to the Emperor, who 
mitted it for eaamimation to Eck, Conrad 
Wimpina, Cochiwus, John Faber, and others of 
the Cathohe theologians present 10 the Diet.” 
These prepared a *Confutation” which was 
“finally agreed upon and read in a public session 
of the Diet, held August 8rd, with which 
the Emperor and the Catholic princes expressed. 
themselves fully satisfied. The Protestant prin- 
ces Were commanded to disclaim their errors, and 
return to the allegiance of the ancient faith, and 
‘should you refuse,’ the Emperor added, ‘we 
shall regard it a conscientious duty to proceed as 
our coronation oath and our office of protector of 
Holy Church require’ This declaration roused 
the indignunt displeasure of the Protestant 
princes. Philip of Hesse . . . excited general 
alarm by abruptly breaking off the transactions, 
lately entered upon between the princes and the 


Dishops, and suddentl: uitting Av q 
Charles V. now ordered’ the" pen ee geo 
to be discussed in xis pesoenee, nad appar 
seven Protestants and an equal number of Cath- 


olies to put forward and defend the views of 
their respective parties” Subsequently Mulanc- 
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thon “prepared and published his ‘Apology 
for the Augsburg Coufession,” which was fy 
tended to be an answer to the ‘Confutation’ of 
the Catholic theologians The Protestant princes 
laid a copy of the * Apology before the emperor, 
who rejected both it and the Confession. . . . 
After many more fruitless attempts to be | 
about a reconciliation, the emperor, on the 22n; 
of September, the day prerione to that fixed for 
the departure of the Elector of Saxony, pub- 
lished un edict, in which he stated, among other 
things, that ‘the Protestants have been ro- 
futed ‘by sound and irrefragable arguments 
drawn from Holy Scripture.” ‘To deny free- 
will,’ he went on to say, ‘and to affirm that faith 
without works avails for man’s salvation, is to 
assert whut is absurdly erroneous, for, as we 
very well know from past eaperience, were such 
doctrines to prevail, all true morality would 
perish from the earth, But that the Protestants 
may have sufficient time to consider ther future 
course of action, we grant them from this to the 
15th of April of next year for consideration.’ 
On the following day, Jouchim, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, speaking in the emperor's name, ad- 
dressed the evangelic princes and deputies of 
the Protestant cities as follows ‘Tis majesty 
is extremely amazed at your persisting in the as- 
sertion that your doctrines ate based on Holy 
Scripture. Were your asscrtion true, then woulil 
it follow that his Majesty’s ancestors, including 
so many kings and emperors, as well as the mu 
cestors of the Elector of Saxony, were heretics!" 
. . . The Protestant princes forthwith took their 
leave of the emperor, Qn the 13th of October, 
the ‘ Recess," or decree of the Diet, was read to 
the Catholic States, which on the same day 
entered into a Catholic League On the 17th of 
the same month, sixteen of the more important 
German citics refused to aid the emperor in re- 
pelling the Turks, on the ground that peace had 
not yet been secured to Germany _ The Zwing- 
lian’and Lutheran cities were daily becoming 
more syrapatbetio and cordial in their relations 
to other. Charles V. informed the Holy 
See, Ootober 23, of his intention of drawing the 
sword in defence of the faith, The ‘ Recess ‘was 
read to the Protestant princes November 11, and 
rejected by them on the day following ani the 
deputies of Hesse and Saxony took their depar- 
ture immediately after... . The decree was 
rather more severe than the Protestants had an- 
ticipated, inasmuch as the emperor declared that 
he felt it to be his conscientious duty to defend 
the ancient faith, and that ‘the Catholic princes 
had promised to aid him to the full extent of 
their power.’. . . The appointment of the em- 
rors brother, Ferdinand, as King of the 
mans (1581), gave deep offence to the Protes- 
tant princes, who now expressed their deter- 






mination of withholding all assistance from the. 


emperor until the ‘Recess’ of Augaburg should 
have been revoked. Assembling at Smalkald, 
«-_. they entered into an alliance offensive and 

ve, known as the League of Smalkald, on 
March 29, 1581, to which they severally bound 
themselves to remain faithful for a period of six 
on. izes, Manual of Universal Ohurch 


sect, 812 (0. 
Luther, ch. 7 
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A.D. 3530-7533, — Protestant Li of 
Smalkalde and alliance with the of 
France.—The* Pacification of Nuremberg. 
See Germany: A, D. 1580-1562. 

‘A. D. 1533.—Treaty of Pope Clement VII. 
with Francis I, of France, for the marri 
Cathertie d@’ Medici, See IRaNcE: A. D. 

A, D. 1533-1546,.—Mercenary aspects of the 
Reformation in Germany.—The Catholic Holy 

eague.—Preparations for war. Sve Gen- 
many: A.D. J 1546, | 

A. D. 1534.—Election of Paul III. 

A. D, 1534-1540.—Beginnings of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation.—‘‘ A well-known sentence in 
Mncauluy’s Essay on Ranke's ‘History of the 
Popes’ asserts, correctly enough, that ia a par- 
ticular epoch of history ‘the Church of Rome, 
having lost o lurge part of Europe, not onl: 
ce to lose, but actually regained nearly half 
of what she hud lost’ Any fairly correct use of 
the familiar phrase ‘the Counter-Reformation’ 
must itnply that this remarkable result was due 
to a movement pursuing two objects, original: 
distinct, though afterwards largely blended, 
viz., the regeneration of the Church of Rome, 
and ‘the recovery of the losses inflicted upon her 
by the early successes of Protestantism. . . . 
The earliest continuous endeavour to regenerate 
the Church of Rome without impairing her co- 
hesion dates from the Papacy of Paul iN [1534 
1549}, within which also falls the outbreak of 
the first religious war of the century (ace Gen- 
Mani: AD. 1546-1502) Thus the two m- 
pulses which it was the special task of the 
Counter Reformation to fase were brought into 
immediate contact The ouset of the combat is 
marked by the formal establishment of the 
Jesuit Order [1540] asa nulitant agency devoted 
alike to both the purposes of the Counter-Refor- 
mation, and by the mecting of the Council of 
Trent [1545] under conditions excluding from its 
programme the task of conciliation."—A. W. 
Ward, The Counter Reformutwn, pp vir-r 
“T intend to use this term Counter Reformation 
to denote the reform of the Catholic Church, 
which was stimulated by the German Reforma- 
tion, and which, when the Council of Trent had 
fixed the dogmas and discipli f Latin Christi- 
anity, enabled the Papacy to assume a militant 
policy in Europe, whereby it regained a large 

rtion of the provinces that liad previously 
apsea to Lutheran and Calvinistic dissent. . .’. 
‘The centre of the world wide movement which 
is termed the Counter- Reformation was naturally 
Rome. Events had brought the Holy See once 
more into # ition of prominence. It was 
more powerful as an Italian State now, through 
the support of Spain and the ¢xtinction of 
nationa) independence, than at any previous 
period of history. In Catholic Christendom its 
prestige was immensely augmented by the Coun- 
cilof ‘Trent. At the same epoch, the ere 
who dominated Italy, threw themselves with the 
enthusiasm of ticism into this Revival. 
Spain furnished Rome with the militia of the 
Jesuits and with the engines of the Inquisition, 
The Pay was thus to secure 


It wi were elsewhere 
achieved. aes Tn onder to undereeana 
Renaissance to 


ter-Reformation 
eentrate attention on 
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PAPAOY, 1584-1540 Counter-Refor mation 


during the eight YoR ope ae Paul Itt, 
Iullus IM,, Paah 1V., Pius IV, Pius V, Greg: 
ory XIII, Sixtus V.,and Clement VIII Int 

first of these reigns we hardly notice that the 
Ranieantis. has passed away In the last we 
are aware of a completely altered Italy "—J A 
Symonds, Renainance tn Italy. The, Catholic 

won, ch 2, wrth foot note ( 1) . 

A. D. 1537-1563.—Popular weaieness of the 
Reformation movement in Italy.—Momentary 
igclinatiow towards the Reform at Rome.— 
Beginning of the Catholic Reaction. — The 
Cauncilof Trent and its consolidating work. 
w-‘The conflict with the hierarchy did not 
take the same form in Italy as elsewhere, 
* ere 18 No doubt that the masses saw no 
cause for discontent under it We huve proof 
that the hierarchy was popular—that among 
the ope, down ‘to the lowest grades, the un 
dimimshed splendour: of the Papacy was looked 
upon as a pledge of the power of Italy But 
this did nos prevent reform movements from 
‘taking place The Humamstic school had its 
home here, its opposition tendencies had not 
spared the Church any more than Scholastiisin, 
it had everywhere becn the precursor and ally of 
the intellectual revolt and not the least in Italy 
There were from the first emincot individuals at 
Venice, Modena, Ferrara, Florence evcn im the 
States of the Church tle mselves, who were more 
or less followers of Luther ‘The cardinals Con- 
tarini and Morone, Bumbo and Sadolet, distin 

uished preachers hke Pcter Martyr, Johann 

‘aldez, and Bernardo Occluno, and from 
among the priuccly famihes an intellectual lady, 
Renata ot Ferrara, were mcsined to the new doc 
trines But they wcre leaders without followers, 
the number of iheir adherents among the masses 
was surprisingly small The Roman Curm 
under the Pontificate of Paul II ,1534-49 vacil 
lated 1m its policy for a time, between 153741 
the prevatling sentiments wore friendly aud cou 
cihatory towards Reform They were, m 
fact, gravely entertaming the question at Rome, 
whether it would not be bettir to come to terms 
with Reform, to adopt the practicable part of its 
progiamme,.and so put an eud to the schism 
which was spreading go fist in the Church 
Arhéneskdesire then still proviuled to effect a 
recoucihation Contarint was im favour of it 
with his whole soul But it procceded_no fur 
ther than the attempt, for once the diffcrences 
pa ase likgly to be adjusted 80 far as this was 
Possible, but in 1542, the revulsion wok place 
whiék was never again reversed Only one 
Tedult remained. The ope could no longer re 
ie to Sanieion a count The = eror ied 

edurging it year after year, the Pope had 
acoeted fo ft further than aily of bis predevessors 
had done; and, considering the retreat which 
noyt took’ place, this concession was the least 
tepeoutt demanded At length, therefore, 

years after it was convened, in May, 1542, 
Milage siecm ied at Trent is Bscyrena 
was '® great desire that 
dint er in Gerstany , that thus pe 
CY mans in the supreme tri- 
buyaldn the controversy might be gained; 
Dut the selgodon of Trent, which oumieally be 


ie Garveny, was the utmost concession 
be obtained. The intentions of the 


accra 








PAPACY, 1597-1568. 


Pope‘was determined to stifle all opposition in 
the bud, while the Emperor was very desirous 


of having a counterpoise to the Pope's supremacy 
am council, provided always that it concurred in 
the impenal programme The assembly 


pri 3 
consisted of Spanish and Italia! monks in over 
whelming majority, and this was decisive aa, to 
its character When consulted as to the course 
of business, the Emperor had expressed a wish 
that those questions on which agreement between 
the parties was possible should flest be discussed, 
‘There were a number of questions on which they 
were agreed, as, for example, Greek Christianity 
Even now there are a number of points on which 
Protestants and Catholics are agreed, and differ 
from the Eastern Church If these questions 
were consid red first, the attendance of the Prot 
estants would be rendered very much easier, 1t 
would opcn the door as widely as possible, they 
would probably come in considerable numbers, 
and might im ume take a part which at least 
might not be distasteful to the Emperor, and 
nught influence Lis ideas on Church reform 
The thought that they were heretics wes half 
concealed" But Rome was determmmed to pursue 
the opposite course, and at once to agitate those 
uestions on which there was the most essential 
disagreement and to dichre all who would not 
subnut to be incormetble hereucs: The first 
sub ,ccts of discussion were, the authority of the 
Scripturcs in the teat of the Vulgate, ecclesias- 
tual tradition, the mght of interpretation, the 
doctrine of Justification These were the ques- 
tions on which the old and new doctrines were 
irrevoncilably at vanance, all other differences 
Were insignificant in comparison And these 
questions were decided im the old Roman Cath- 
olic sen , not prcciscly as they had been officially 
treated im’ 1517 —for the strcam of time had pro- 
duced some hittle effect — but m the mam the ord 
statutes wore adhercd to, and everything rejected 
which departed from them This conduct was 
decisive Neverthcless some reforms were 
carried out’ Between the tine of meeting and 
adjournment December 1545, to the spring of 
1547, the following were the mam points de 
on —1 The bishops were to provide better 
teachers and better schools 2 The lnshops 
should themselves expound the word of God 
8 Penalucs wore to be enforced for the neglect 
of their duties and various rules were lad down 
as {0 the necessary qualifications for the office of 
abishop  Dispensations, licenses, and privileges 
were abolished The Church was therefore to 
be subjected to a retorm winch abolished sundry 
abuses, without conceding any change in her 
teaching The course the council was taking 
exated the Emperor's eatreme displeasure... 
He organized a sort of opposition to Rome; his 
commiaunes Kept up a good understanding with 
the Protestants and it was evident that he meant, 
to make use of them for an attack on the Pope. 
‘This made Rome eager to withdraw the assembly 
from the influence of German bishops and im- 
perial agents as soon as possible, A fever which 
had broken out at Trent, but had soon disap- 
peared, was made a pretext for transferring the 
council to Bologna, in the spring of 1547. The 
imperial commissioners prot that the decrees 
of such a hole-and-corner council would be oull 
and void The contest remained undecided for 
years ul III died in the midst of it, in No- 
vember, 1849, and was succeeded by Cardinal del 
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Monte, one of the papal legates at the council, as 
Pope Jultus 11. ‘tne Empesor at length came 
to an upderstanding with him, and in May, 1558, 
the coducil was again opened at Trent... . 
The assembly remained Catholic; the Protestant 
elements, which’ were represented at first, all 
disappeared after the turn of affairs in 1552 [sce 
Germany: A 1546-1552, and 1552-1561). 
After that there was no further thought of 
an understanding with the heretics, The results 
for reform were very small indeed. The pro- 
ceedings were dragging wearily on when a fresh 
adjournment was announced in 1! 
Julius IT, died in March, 1555. Tis successor, 
the noble Cardi i eeted as Marcellus 
IL, died after only twenty-two days, and was 
succeeded by Cardinal Caraffa ny Paul IV., 

1555-9, . .. He was the Pope of the restorati 
‘The warm Neapolitan blood flowed in his veins, 
and he was a hery, energetic character He was 
not in favour of any concessions or abatement, 
Dut for a complete breach with the new doctrines, 
and a thorough exclusiveness for the ancient 
Church. He was oue of the ablest men of the 
time. As carly as in 1542, he had advised that 
no further concessions should be made, but that 
the laquisition, of which indeed he was the 
creator, should ‘be restored. It was he who de- 
cidedly initiated the great Catholic reaction Me 
established the Spanish Inquisition in Italy, in- 
stituted the first Index, and gave the Jesuits his 
powerful support in the interests of the restora- 
tion. This turn of affairs was the answer to the 
German religious Peace Since the Protestants 
no longer concerned themselves about Rome, 
Rome was about to set her house in order with- 
out them, and as a matter of course the council 
stood still” But in answer to demands from 
several Catholic princes, “the council was con- 
vened afresh by the next Pope, Pius IV. (1539~ 
65), in November, 1560, and so the Council of 
‘Trent was opened for the third time in January, 
1563. Then began the important period of the 
council, during which the legislation to which it 
has given a name was enncted. . .. The Curia 
reigned supreme, and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Emperor and of France, decided 
that the council should be considered a continua- 
tion of the previous ones, which meant—'‘ All the 
decrees aimed against the Protestants are in full 
force; we have no further idea of coming to 
tecms with them.’ Tho next procecding was to 
interdict books and arrange an Index [see below: 
A. D, 1559-1595]. . . . The restoration of the 
indisputable authority of the Pope was the ruling 
ciple of all the decrees... . The great 
vernent of the council for the unity of the 
tholic Church was this: it formed into a code 
of Jaws, on one consistent principle, that which 
$ ancient times had been variable and uncertain, 
‘and whi becn almost lost sight of ia the 
last great revolution. Controverted questions 
‘were replaced by dogmas, doubtful traditions by 
definite doctrines; & parm ‘was established 
in matters of faith and discipline which had 
never existed before, and an impregnable bul- 
-wark was thus erected against the sectarian spirit 
a tend a novation a when bid 

waa, upon a solid basis, ti 
untversal Church of former times was torn 
” ‘The Council of Trent was closed De- 

og 


oomber 4, 1668, 18 after its al, 
Sisunace, Portod Higformation, ok'19 a6 16. 
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PAPACY, 1555-1608, 
Axso mn: J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy: 


Ng iy ae ee 
Bungenen, Hest. of the Council of Front, R, 


Evans, Tt Council of Trent.—A. de Reumont, 
The Crafas of Maddaloni, bk. 1, ch. 8 

A. D. 1540.—The founding of the Order of 
the Jesuits. Sec Jxsurrs. A. D. 1540-1556, 

‘A: D. 1545-1550.—Separation of Parma and 
Placentia from the States of the Church to 
form a duchy for the Pope's family.—The 
Farnese. Sce Parma: A. 1D 1845-1502. 

A. D. 1550,—Election of Julius III. 

A.D. 1555 (April). — Election of Marcellus II. 

A. D. 1555 (May),—Election of Paul IV, 

‘A. D. 1§55-1603.—The aggressive age of the 
reinvigorated Church.—Attachment and sub- 
serviency to Spain.—Giovanni Picro Caraffa, 
founder of the Urder of the Theatines, was raised 
to the paral chair in 1555, assuming the title of 
Paul IV He ‘‘entered on his station with the 
haughty notions of its prerogatives which were 
natural to his sustere and impetuous spirit. 
Hence his efforts in concert with France, unsuc- 
cessful as they proved, to overthrow the Spanish 
greatness, that he might extricate the popedom 
from the galling state of dependence to which 
the absolute ascendancy of that power in Italy 
had reduced it. Paul "IV is remarkable as the 
last pontifl who embarked in a contest which had 
now become hopeless, and as the first who, giv- 
ing a new dircction to the policy of the holy see, 
employed all the influence, the ‘arts, and the re- 
sources of the Roman church against the protes- 
tant cause He had, during the pontificate 
of Paul IIL [iss4-1649), aiready made himself 
conspicuous for Ins persecuting zeal, He had 
been the principal agent in the establishment of 
the inquisition at Rome, aud had himself fled 
the office of grand inqnisitor. He seated himself 
in the chuir of St Peter with the detestable spirit 
of that vocation; and the character of his ponti6- 
cate responded to the violence of his temper. 
Tlis mantle descended upon a long series of his 
successors, Pins JV, who replaced him on his 
death in 1559, Pius V , who received the tiara in 
the following year, Gregory XU, who was 
elected in 1572, und died in 1585, Sixtus V., who 
next reigned until 1500; Urban VII., Gregory 
XIV., and Innocent IX, who each filled the 
papal chair only a few months, and Clement 

IL, whose pontificate commenced in 1692 and. 
extended beyond the close of the century {1003}; 
all pursued the same political anf religious 
system. Resigning the hope, and perhaps the 

lesire, of re-establishing the independence of 
theirsee, they maintained an intimate and obsequi- 
‘ous alliance with the royal bigot of Spain;they 

















seconded his furious persecutionef the nt 
faith; they fed the civil wars of the Low Coun- 
tries, of France, and of Germany,"—@, Procter, 


Hist, of Italy, ch. 9.—‘ The Papacy and Catholi- 
cism Yong maintained themselves against 
these advances of their rend ibe Protestant 
Reformation], in an attitude of defence it , 


a aspect... . It be affirmed 

erally tat "ita ‘and active fore wap Bis 
fested, that the church had, ted 

coast ta, Mie epics of the age, aul 

lished reforms in accordance with the. 

the times. The religinus tendencies 
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oppeared in southern Europe were not suffered to 
become hostile t herself, she udopted them, and 
gained the mastery of their movements; thus she 
renewed her powers, and infiited fresh vigour into 
her system, . . . The influence of the restored 
Catholic system was first established in the two 
southern peninsulas, but this was not accom. 
lished without extreme severities, The Spanish 
inquisition received the aid of that lately revived 
me; every movement of Protestantism was 
violently suppressed. Butat the same time thowe 
tendencies of the inward life which renovated 
Catholicism claimed and enchained as her own, 
were peculiarly powerful in those countries 
‘The sovercigns ulso attached themselves to the 
interests of the church. It was of the hi 
importance that Philip 11, the imost powe 
ful of all, adhered 80 secidaaly to the popedom 
with the pride of a Spaniard, by whom un 
peachable Catholicism was regarded as a sign of 
a purer blood and more noble descent, he rejected 
every adverse opinion. the character of his policy 
was however not wholly governed by mere pi r- 
sonal fecling. From remote times, and amore 
especially since the regulations established by 
Isabella, the kingly dignity of Spain had assumed 
‘an ecclesiastical character, in every provin 
royal authority was strengthened by the ad 
of spiritual power, deprived of the Inqusition, 
it would not have sufficed to govern the king 
dom Even in his American possessions, the 
king appeared above all in the light of a dissem 
inator of the Christian and Catholic faith = This 
was the bond by which all Ins territories were 
ce to his rule, he could not 
it, without incurring real dan 
‘The eatension of Huguenot opinions in the 
of France caused the utmost alarm im 
Spain; the Inquisition believed itself bound to 
redoubled vigilance. . The power possessed 
by Philip in the Netherlands secured to the 
southern system an immediate intluence over the 
whole of Europe: but besides this, all was far 
from being lost in other countries ‘The emperor, 
the kings of France and Poland, with the duke 
of Bavaria, still adhered to the Catholic church 
On all sides there were spiritual princes whose 
expiring zeal might be yeammated, there were 
also maay places where Protestant opinions had 
not yet made their way among the muss of the 
people. The majority of the peasantry through- 
out France, Poland, and even Hungary, still re 
mained Cutholic. Paris, which even in those 
days exercised a powerful influence over the 
other French towns, had not yet been affected by 
the new doctrines. ‘In England « great part of 
the nobility and commons were still Cutholic 
and in, Ireland the whole of the ancient nati 
Population remained in the old fwith. Prot 
tantism had gained no admission into the T; 
lee or Swiss Alps, nor had it made an 
progress am¢ the try of Bava 
nisius com; the Pyrolese ‘and Bavarians with 
‘the two tribes of Israel, ‘who alone remained 
faithful to the Lord.’ The internal causes on 
which ihe yertinacity, this immovable attach- 
ment to , among nations so dissimilar, 


‘was founded, might well repay a more minute 
was exhibited 


‘A similar constancy 
in the Wall rovinces of the Netherlands. 
And now the resumed s position in which 
tt ore guin the mastery of all these 
pd bind them lubly to itself. 
















































New Aggressivencas of = PAPACY, 1570-1597. 


Although it bad experienced great changes, it 
1 the Palacios advantage of hav- 

ig all the externals of the past and the habit of 
obedience on its side. In the council sv prosper: 
ously concluded, the popes had even gained an 
accession of that authority which it had been the 
pore of the temporal powers to restrict; and 
had strengthened their inflnence over the national 
churches; they had ,moreover abandoned that 
temporal policy by which they bad formerly in- 
volved Italy and all Europe in confusion. They 
xttached themselves to Spain with perfect conti- 
dence and without any rescrvations, fully return- 
ing the devotion evinced by that kingdom tw the 
Roman church. The Italian principality, the 
enlarged dominions of the pontiff, contributed 
ently wo the success of his ecclesiustical en- 
terprises; while the interests of the universal 
Catholic church were for some time essentially 
promoted by the overplus of its revenues ‘Thus 
strongthencd internally, thus supported by pow- 
erful adherents, and by the idea of which they 
Were the representatives, the popes exchanged 
the defensive position, ‘with which they had 
hitherto been forced to content themselves. for 
that of assailants "—Is. von Ranke, Jiist. of the 
Popes, bk. 5, sect 2 (v. 1) 

A. D. 1559.—Election of Pius IV. 

‘A.D. 1559-1595.—The institution of the 
Index.—** The lirnt ‘Index’ of prohibited books 
published by Papal authority, and therefore, un- 
like the ‘catalogi’ previously issued by royal, 
princely, or ecclesiastical authorities, valid for 
the whole Church, was that authorised by a 
bull of Paul IV in 1559. In_1564 followed 
the Index pubhshed by Pius 1V., as drawn up 
in harmony with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, which, ufter all, appears to be a merely 
superficial revision of its predecessor Other 
Indices followed, for which various authorities 
were responsible, the most important amon; 
them being the Index Eapurgatorius, sancti 
by a bull of Clement VIII in 1595, which proved 
So disustrous to the great printing trade of Ven- 
ive."—A. W. Ward, The Counter-Reformation, 
ch 




















A. D. 1566.—Election of Pius V. 

A.D. $7 0:30) Ss Oly) ABR ne Ten Venice 
and Spain against the Turks.—Great battle 
and victory of Lepanto. Sec Turns: A. D. 
15686-1571 

A. D. 1570-1597.—The Catholic Reaction in 
Germany.—"' Altogether about the year 1570 the 
spread of protestantism in Germany and the 
lands under its mtluence had reached its zenith. 
. .. Yet beyond a doubt its lasting success was 
only legally assured in places where it had won 
over the governing power and could stand on the 
genciully recognized basis of the religious pene, 
Tins was the case in the secular principalities of 
the protestant dynasties, but not in the Wittels- 
bach and Hapsburgh lauds, where its lawful 
exintence depended only on the nal conces- 
sions of the existing ruler, and etill in the ec- 
clesinstical territories. . . To give it bere the 
secure legal basis which it lacked was the most 
important problem, as regarded internal German 
affairs, of the protestant policy. . . . The only 
way tu attain this was to secure the seesgnition 
on the part of the empire of the free right of 
chosing 3 confession in the bishoprics; in other 
‘words the renunciation of the ‘Ecclesiastical Re- 
servation’. . . This goal could only be attained 
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if the protestants advanced in a solid phalanx, 
‘This is, however, just what they could not do 
For they themselves were torn by bitter conten 
tiovs with regard to the faith From this 
point of view it was no boon that Calvinism, the 
specifically French form of protestantism, found 
entrance also into Germany Under its 1n- 
fluence, to begin with, the Saxon Thuringiun 
church became divided in its mterpretauion of 
the teachings concerning justification and the 
Lord's Supper ‘Phe complications were still 
further increased when Frederick HI ot the 
Palatinate, clector since 1559, disgusted at the 
uarrelsomeness of the Lutheran theologians, 
ismissed the zealot Tilemanu im August 1560, 
and in 1563 gave over the recogmzed church of 
the Palatinate to Calvimsm = Herewith he com 
pletely estranged the Lutherans who did not 
regard the Calvinists as holding the same faith 
Germany contd no longer count. itself 
among the great powers and at home the discord 
was ever increasing The motion of the Palat 
inate i the electoral diet of October 1575 ton 
corporate im the rehgious peace the so-called 
‘Declaration of King Ferdinand’ with re; to 
it, acd thus to secure the local option with re 
gard toa creed m the bishopries, was opposed 
not only by the ccclesiastical members of the 
electoral college but also by the electorate of 
Saxony In Consequence of the same party 
strife a similar motion of the Palatinate, made 
in the dict of Regensburg, was lost ‘On the 
‘one hand hostilities grew more bitter among the 
German protestants on the other the Roman 
church, supported by the power of the Spantsh 
world monarchy, advanced everywhere, within 
and without the German empire, to a well 
planned attack She had won her first sic 
tory in the empire with the refusal in 1576 to 
grant the local option of creed, for this was 
almost equivalent to a recognition on the prot 
estant side of the ‘Ecclesiastical Reservation ’ 
‘The more vagerly did Rome by demanding the 
oath drawn up in the council of Trent, strive 
to chain fast her bishops to her, to remove those 
who made opposition even if it had to happen 
by disregarding the law of the land and the re 
ligious treaties, to bring zealous catholic men 
into the episcopal sees—everywhere to set the 
reaction ia motion The manner of proceeding 
was always the same. the protestant pastors 
and teachers were banished ; the catholic liturgy, 
in which the utmost spleudor was unfolded, was 
reintroduced into the churches, and competent 
catholic clergy were put in office The mem- 
bers of the community, left without a leader, 
had now ouly the choice allowed to them of join: 
ing the cathohe church or of emigrating; the 
protestant officials were replaced by catholic 
‘Ones; new institutions of learning, conducted by 
Jesuits, were founded for the pu of win- 
ning the rising generation, inwardly also, for 
catholicism Beyond a doubt this whole work 
of restoration put an end in many cases to a con- 
fused and untenabje state of sffaira, but at least 
as often it crushed down by force a healthy, nat- 
ural development and wrought havoc ‘to the 
moral life of the people. Thus did the reaction 
gain the ascendancy in most of the ecclesiastical 
principalities of the South; in the North the 
‘teale still thang fn the balance. . . . And in this 
condition of irs the discord among the prot- 
estatits grew worse year by year! his war fo 


Protestant Discord. 
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our peace’ was the exultant cry of the catholics 
when they looked upon this schism. In order 
to presarve pure Lutheramsm from any devia- 
tion, the electoral court of Saxony caused the 
‘Formula of Concord’ to be drawn up by three 
prominent theologians in the monastery of Ber- 
gen near Magdeburg (20 May #577), and com- 
pelled all pastors and teachers of the land to 
accept them under pain of dismissal from office 
As this necessarily accentuated the differences 
with the Calvimats, John Casimit of the Palati 
nate endeavored, in the Convention of Frankfort 
on the Main in 1577, to unite the protestants of 
all denominations and a)} lands in a common 
effort ut defence, but his uppeal and the embassy 





| “hich he sent to the evangelical pmnces met 


with no very favorable reception On the con- 
trary in cotirse of time 86 estates of the empire 
accepted the Formula of Concord which was 
now published fn Dresden, together with the 
names of those who had signed it, on the 25th of 
June 1580, the 50th anniversary of handing in 
the Augsburg Confession Whut a pass had 
matters come to since that great epoch! At 
any rate the unity of the German protestants was 


j cemmpletely at an end, and exp. culty any folut ac- 
iy 


tion between Saxony and thc Palatiyate had been, 
rendcred impossible In 1582 the Roman 
party opened a well planued campaign fot the 
purpose of putting itself in full possexsion of the 
power in the empire The emperor belonged ag 
it was to their contession 50 al] depended on the 
manner in which the diet should be made up, 
and this again depended on who should be mem 
ders of the college of princes for in the college 
of electors the votes of the protestants and cath 
olies were equal inasmuch as the Boheman vote 
was ‘dormant,’ and of the imperial cities only a 
few were still catholic In the electoral college. 
then, the protestants possessed the majority so 
long’as the ‘administrators’ [of the bishoprics] 
maintained as hitherto their seat and their vote. ’ 
But the Catbolics, acting unitedly while the 
Protestants were hopelessly divided, succeeded 
at last m expelling Archbishop Gebhard, who 
had renounced their commumon, from the 
princely ace of Cologne, and finnlly (1597) they 
secured & majority in the electoral college.— 
Kaemmel, Denteche Geschichte (trans, from the 
German), pp W1-715 

cnt D. 1572 (May).—Election of Gregory 

AI. 


A. D. 1572.—Reception at Rome of the 


| news of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's 


Day. See Franck A D 1572 (Aucutr—Ov. 
TORER) 
A. D.r Election of Sixtus V. 








585, 
A. D. 1585.—The Bull ggainst Heary of 
Navarre, scaled “Brutus” Fulmen.” Bee 
France: A D_ 1584-1589, 

a D. 1590 (September),—Election of Urban 


‘A. D. 1590 (December). Election of Gre- 
D, 3590 ( ). 


A. D. 1§91.—Election of Innocent IX, 
1591. ion of Inno: aL 
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Alfonso II., the persecutor of Tasso, ‘terminated 
the legitimate Italian branch of the ancient and 
illustrious line of Este. But there remained an 
illegitimate representative of his house, whom 
he designed for his successor; don Cesare da 
Este, the grandson of Alfonso I. by a natural 
son of that duke. The inheritance of Ferrara 
and Modena had passed in the preceding century 
to bastards, without opposition from the popes, 
the feudal superiors of the former duchy But 
the imbecile character of don Cesare now en- 
couraged the reigning pontiff, Clement VIII , to 
declare that all the ecclesiastical fiefs of the 
house of Este reverted, of right, to the holy see 
on the extinction of the legitimate line “The 
papal troops, on the death of Alfonso II, in- 
vaded the Ferrarese state, and Cesare suffered 
himself to be terrifled by their approach into un 
ignominious and formal surrender of thut duchy 
to the holy see. By the indifference of the Em 
peror Rodolph Il, be was permitted to retain 
the investiture of the remaining possessions of 
his ancestors the duchies of Modena and Reg 
gio, over which, as imperial and not papal fiefs, 
the pope could not decently assert any mght 
In passing beneath the papal yoke, the duchy of 
Ferrara, which, under the government of the 
‘house of Este, had been one of the most fertile 
provinges of Italy, soon became a desert and 
marshy waste The capital itself lost its indus- 
‘trious population and commercial riches, its 
‘architectural magnificence crumbled into ruins, 
and its modern aspect retains no trace of that 
splendid court in which literature and art repaid 
the fostering protection of its suvereigns, by 








reflecting lustre on their heads "—G Procter, 
His gz ftaly, ch 9 
A. D. 1605 (April).—Election of Leo XI. 


A.D. 1605 (May).—Election of Paul V. 
‘A. D. 1605-1700.—The confiict with Venice. 
—Opposition of Urban VIII. to the Emperor. 
—Annexation of Urbino to the States of the 
Church.—Half a century of unimportant his- 
tory.—" Paul V. (1605-1621) was imbued with 
medimval ideas as to the papal authority and the 
validity of the canon-law These speedily 
brought him into collision with the secular 
power, expecially in Venice, which had always 
intained an attitude of independence towards 
the papacy. Ecclesiastical disputes [growing 
out of a Venetian decree forbidding alienations of 
secular property in favor of the churches} were 
aquraraied by the fact that the acquisition of 
rrara had extended the papal states to the 
frontiers of Venice, and that frequent differences 











‘The defence of the republic and of the seculur 
authority in church affairs was undertaken with 
~ zeal and ability by Fra Paoli Sarpi, the 
famous historian of the Council of Treat. Paul 
V. did not hesitate to excommunicate the Vene- 
tians [1606], but the government compelled the 
to disre; the pope’sedict. The Jesuits, 
Capuchins were the only orders 
tant genera 20 the papacy , and they had to leave 
pi not been under the rule 

Ik would probably have 

ity to punish Venice for its 
Bat France and Spain wee 
and Paul V. had to learn 
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‘The Jesuits, however, remained excluded from 
Venetian territory for another half-century. 
‘This was the first aerious reverse encountered by 
the Catholic reaction [sec Venice A. D. 1606- 
1607]. . . . The attention of the Catholic world 
was now absorbed in the Austrian schemes for the 
repression of Protestantism in Germany, which 
received the unhesitating support both of Paul 
and of his successor, Gregory XV. [1621-1623]. 
‘The latter was a great patron of the Jesuits. 
Under him the Propaganda was first set on foot. 
. . » The pontificate of Urban VIII. (1623-1644) 
‘was a period of great importance. He regarded 
himself rather asa temporal prince than us head 
of the Church. He fortified Rome and filled his 
states with troops. The example of Julius II. 
seemed to find an imitator. Urban was imbued 
with the old Italian jealousy of the imperial 
power, and allied himself closely with France. 

... At the moment when Ferdinand Hl. had 
gained his greatest success in Germany he was 
confronted with the hostility of the pope. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus landed in Germany, and by a 
strange coincidence Protestantism found sup- 
Re in the temporal interests of the papacy. 

he Catholics were astounded and dismayed by 
Urban’s attitude Urban VILL. succeeded in 
making an important uddition to the papal 
states by the annexation of Urbino, in 1631, on 
the death of Fraucesco Maria, the last duke of 
the Della Rovere family But in the govern- 
ment of the states he met with great difficulties. 
..- Urban VIII's relatives, the Barberini, 
quarreled with the Farnesi, who had held Parma 
and Piacenza since the pontificate of Paul IIT. 
The pope was induced to claim the district of 
Castro, and this claim aroused a civil war (1641— 
1644) in which the papacy was completely 
worsted Urban was forced to conclude a hu- 
milating treaty and directly afterwards died. 
His successors [Innocent X , 1644-1655; Alexan 
der VII, 1653-1667, Clement IX., 1667-1669; 
Clement ‘X., 1670-1676, Innocent XI, 1676- 
1689, Alexander VIII, 1689-1691, Innocent 
XII; 1691-1700] are of ‘very slight importance 
to the history of bee . The only iaipor 
tant questions in which the papacy was involved 
in the latter half of the century were the schism 
of the Jansenists aud the relations with Louis 
oS Lodge, Hist of Modern Europe, 
ch 1 

Aso rm J. E Darras, General Hist. of the 
Cathohe Church, period ',' ch. 1; period 8, ch. 
1-3 (e 4)—T A. Trollope, Paul the Pope and 
Paul the Friar.—A. Robertson, Fra Paolo Sarpi. 

A. D, 1621.—Election of Gregory XV. 

A. D. 1622.—Founding of the College of the 
Propaganda,— Cardinal Alexander Ludovisio, 
elected pope on the 9th of February, 1621, tak- 
ing the name of Gregory XV., ‘‘had always 
shown the greatest zeal for the conversion of in- 
fidels and heretics, this zeal inspired the desi; 
oe founding, ee, vane a e Propagaatn 
(1622). The origin o} paganda rop- 
erly to be traced to an edict of regory xatt. is 
virtuo of which a certain number of cardinals 
were charged with the direction of missions to 
the East, and catechisms were ordered to be 
printed in the less-known languages. But the 
institution was neither firmly established nor 

rovided with the uisite funds. Gregory 
. gave it a constitution, contributed the 
necessary funds frem his private purse, and as it 
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met a want the existence of which was really 
felt and acknowledged, its success was daily 
more and more brilliant. Who does not know 
what the Propaganda has done for paises 
learning ¥ But it chieffy labored, with admirable 
grandeur of conception and energy, to fulfil its 

+ mission —the propagation of the Catholic 
faith — with the most splendid results, Urban 
VILL, the immediate successor of Gregory XV., 
completed the work by the addition of the ‘ Col- 
legium de Propaganda Fide,” where youth are 
trained in tho study of all the foreign languages, 
to bear the name of Christ to every nation on the 
globe.""—J. E. Darras, General Hist, of the Cath- 
olic Church, period 7, ch. 7, sect. 10 (r. 4). 

A. D. 1623.~Election of Urban VIII. 

A. D. 1623-1626.—The Valtelline War. See 
France: A.D. 1624-1626. 

A. D. 1644-1667.—Pontificates of Innocent 
X, and Alexander VII.—Growth of Nepotism. 
—Bixtus V. hud “invented a system of nepotism 
which was so uctively followed up dy his suc- 
cessors, tat even a short reign provided the 
means of accumulating a brilliant fortune. That 

ntiff raised one nephew to the rank of car- 

ina}, with a share of the public business and an 
ecclesiastical income ot a hundred thousand 
crowns. Another he created a marquess, with 
large estates in the Neapolitan territory. The 
house of Ferretti thus founded, long maintained 
a high position, and was frequently represented 
in the College of Cardinals. The Aldobrandini, 
founded in like manner by Clement VIIL, the 
Borghesi by Paul V., the Ludovisi by Gregory 
XV., and the Barberini by Urban VITT., now vied 
in rank and opulence with the ancient Roman 
houses of Colonna and Orsini, who boasted that 
for centuries no peace had been concluded in 
Christendom in which they were not expressly 
included. On the death of Urban VIL @oh 
July 1644) the Barberini commanded the votes 
of eight-and-forty cardinals, the most powerful 
faction ever seen in the conclave. Still, the 
other papal families were able to resist their dic- 
tation, and the struggle terminated in the elec- 
tion of Cardinal Pamtili, who took the name 
of Innocent X. During the interval of three 
months, the city was abandoned to complete 
lawlessness; assassinations in the streets were 
frequent; no private house was safe without a 
military guard, and a whole army of soldiers 
found occupation in protecting the property of 
their employers. This was then the usual state 
of things during an interregnum. Innocent X., 
Song acventy-two years of age at his election, 
was full of energy. “He ed the disorders 
in the city... . Nevooeut brought the Barberini 
to strict account for malpractices under his ad 
decessor, and wrested from them large portions 
of thejr’ill-gotten gain. So far, however, from 
refor @ system out of which these abuses 
tism exhibited itself in e form 
which scandal even the Roman courtiers. 
= fone brought his sister-in-law, Donna Olim- 
established 




















sprung, his ne 


china, from Viterbo to Rome, and 
her in @ palace, where she received 
the first visite of foreign ambassadors on their 


arrival, gave magnificent entertainments, and 

for her own benefit the public offices 
‘of the ernment, . . . Her daughters were 
sasrried the noblest families. son, hay- 
ing first appointed the 1 Cs. 
‘noon after renounced his orders, married, and be- 


Nepotiom, 
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came the secular-nephew. The struggle for 
wer between his mother and his wife divided 
me into new factions, and the feud was en- 
larged by the ambition of a more distant kins- 
man, whom Innocent appointed to the vacant 
post’ of cardinal-nephew. The pootiff sank 
‘under a deep cloud from the disorders in his 
family and the palace, and when he died (6th 
January, 1655) corpse laid three days un- 
cared for, till an old canon, who had been long 
dismissed from his household, expended half-a- 
crown on its interment... . Fabio Ohigi, who 
came next as Alexander VIII. [Vil] brought to 
the tottering chair a spotless reputation, and 
abilities long proved in the service of the church, 
‘His first act was to banish the scandalous widow; 
lier son was allowed to retain her palace and 
fortune, Beginning with the loudest. protesta- 
tions against nepotism, now the best established 
institution at Rome, in the phrase of the time, 
the pope soon ‘became a man.’ The courtiers 
remonstrated on his leaving his family to live a 
pee citizen's life at Siena: it might inyolve the 
Joly Sve in a misunderstanding with Tuscany. 
... . The question was gravely proposed in con- 
sistory, and the flood-gates being there authori- 
tatively unclosed, the waters of preferment 
flowed abundantly on all who had the merit to 
be allied with Fabio Chi, A dischargin, 
this arduous duty, the elieved himself of 
further attention to business, und spent his days 
in literary Ieisure. His nephews, however, bud 
Jess power than formerly, from the growth of 
constitutional principle. The curdinals, in 
their different congregations, with the official 
secretaries, aspired to the functions of responsi- 
. ‘Trevor, Rome, Ps the Fall 
ern Empire, pp. 416-418. 





























of the W 4 
A. D. 1646.—The Hostility of Mazarin and 


See Irany: A. D. 1646-1654. 
653.—The first condemnation of Jan- 
. See Port Royal AND THE J ANSENISTS: 
A. D._1602-1600. 

A. D. 1667.—Election of Clement IX. 

A. D. 1670,—Election of Clement X. 
lection of Innocent XI. 
3.—Successful contest with 

the Gallican Church, —‘' It 
been the maxim of the French court, 
apal power is to be restricted by means 
rench clergy, aud that the clergy, on 
the other hand, are to be kept in due Iimits by 
means of the papal power. But never did a 
prince hold his clergy in more absolute command 
than Louis XIV... . The Prince of Condé de- 
clured it ta be his opinion, that if it pleased the 
king to go over to the Protestant cbhurah, the 
clergy would be the first tq follow him. And 
certainly the clergy of France did support their 
king without scruple against the pope. The deo- 
larations ublished were from year to 
year in gly decisive in favour of the 
royal authority. led the 


France. 














At length there assemb! 
convocation of 1682, ‘It was su: 





